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“But aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN: TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Independent. 


VESPER SONG. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Lrgs the sunset splendor far and wide, 
On the golden tide! 
Drifting slow toward yonder eveuing red, 
With the faint stars sparkling overhegd, 
Peacefully we glide. 
Sweet is rest: the summer day is done. 
Gone the ardent sun. 
All is still: no wind of twilight blows ; 
Shuts the evening like a crimson rose ; 
Night comes, like a nun. 
Lift we loving voices, pure and clear, 
To the Father's ear: 
Fragrant as the flowers the thoughts we raise 
Up to Heaven, while o’er the ocean ways | 
Draws the darkness near. 
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THE CURRENT BAPTIST CRISIS. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM 0, WILKINAON. 


THERE is nocurrent Baptist crisis. What 
appears to be such is such only in appear- 
ance. It is purely factitious. The Baptist 
denomination in this country was never 
more solidly of one mind and one heart on 
the question of close or open communion, 
so-called, than it is now. There always 
have been some spirits among us inclined 
by education or, perhaps, by constitution 
to desire more play for their religious sensi- 
bilities than the general Baptist usage and 
tradition in America admit. There are 
such spirits to-day. No valid reason exists 
for believing that they are more numerous 
or more enthusiastic or more influential at 
this actual moment than they were a year 
ago or ten yearsago. The great Baptist 
denomination has always been strong 
enough and generous enough to bear with 
their brethren and to honor them, too, for 
what they were; at the same time that it 
recognized clearly what they were not, and 
rejected it—chiefly for their own sake. That 
isas much the case yet as it ever has been, 
The resultant disposition of us all will cer- 
tainly be to give those warm-hearted 
brethren of our faith plenty of room and 
range to be at home in our tabernacle, while 
they still remain precisely what they cannot 
very well help remaining. They will sim- 
ply have to feel a little more constraint 
than they will like to feel in their ways of 
propagating their sentiments. This is cer- 
tain to be the end of the present factitious 
crisis. I give here one among many reasons 
for my conviction. 

In the first place, the whole matter with 
Open Communion Baptists is to a great 
extent a matter of temperament. Thelogic 
is all on one side of the question. It is feel- 
tng, stronger than reason, that makes any 
Baptist in this country an Open Communion 
Baptist. Now we are all of us at times sub- 
ject to excesses of feeling that overbear our 
convictions for the moment, and so for the 
moment coitrol our conduct. But there 
are not many of us that experience this 
habitually and constantly: Those of us who 
do are sentimentalists.. But sentimentalists 
are not in the majority among Baptists. 
They are not’ even in a very numerous 
minority. Most Baptists are: Baptists on 
principle, and not by sentiment; -It will 
never be otherwise. The nature of the case 
forbids it. It is only as: it were by chance 
that a sentimentalist strays into thecamp of 
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the Baptists. The sentiments, as far as 
sentiments are distinct from judgment, tend, 
in the large majority of instances, to make 
men anything else in religion rather than 
Baptists. Thus Baptists are the best sifted, 
perhaps, among all modern denominations 
of Christians. A wide exception, of course, 
has here to be made for those communities 
where the Baptist persuasion happens to be 
the prescription or the vogue. 


Now I desire to guard my language 
against misapprehension. I use the word 
‘*sentimentalists” not in the way of levity 
nor in the way of reproach. I use it simply 
for what it means—to note that class of 
persons who in any particular are led by 
their feelings rather than by their judgment. 
There may be exceptions, but the exceptions 
are very few, and I know of no exceptions 
tothe rule that among regular American 
Baptists those who hold open-communion 
views hold them as‘sentiments, rather than 
convictions. This I am well aware might 
be admitted for true without its being ad- 
mitted that, therefore, the views thus held 
as sentiments were not just viewsand views 
quite worthy of being held as convictions. 
Of course, too, ‘‘ convictions” are not cer- 
tainly right any more than ‘‘ sentiments” 
are certainly wrong. I am fully of the 
opinion that sound sentiments will always 
chime with sound convictions. Heart and 
head are something like husband and wife. 
There ought to bé argument between them 
without subjection of either. And there 
assuredly will be when both are right. 

I should heartily consent to a Christian’s 
being led by his sentiments, provided only 
his sentiments had chief regard, as they 
should have, to his Lord Christ, and a re. 
gard strictly subordinate, as their regard 
should be, first to himself and secondly to 
his fellows. The trouble with the senti- 
ments as sovereign of conduct in religion is 
that they are very apt to rule too much in 
the interest of indulgence toward self and 
of complaisance toward others, and too lit- 
tle in the interest of simple obedience to- 
ward Christ. 

One of the foremost among the younger 
ministers of the Baptist denomination has 
lately furnished a conspicuous illustration 
of my meaning. The Rev. Dr. Behrends, 
of Cleveland, would be the last man, prob- 
ably, to suspect himself of being a senti- 
mentalist. And I should be the last man to 
call him a sentimentalist in any offensive 
meaning of the word. But, preaching and 
publishing a week or two since a sermon on 
the subject of communion, he used the fol- 
lowing language at the point of culmination 
in the interest and power of what he said: 

‘Tf a Presbyterian or a Methodist come 
within these walls on the day of commun- 
ion, and should feel his heart so moved by 
the services as to have at the close a deep 
yearning to remain and complete the hour’s 
worship by showing forth his Lord’s death 
in the use of this loaf and cup, I maintain 
that no courtesy of an invitation is needed. 
The requirements of his spiritual nature are 
supreme. He possesses an inalienable 
RIGHT in the silence of the ordinance to 
proclaim and ratify his love. . And 
if; in the providence of God, I should be 
Cast, ag 80 Many men frequently are, where 
I should find myself in a church not of my 
own faith and the same inward yearni 
should come to my beart, I should ‘assured- 
ly use my personal liberty, denying most 
emphatically the authority of any body of 
men to call.me to account. Saag ; 

Most Pedobaptist readers. of the ser- 
mon will, of course, approve these senti- 
ments. Few, however, Baptists or Pedo- 





baptists, will approve Dr. Behrends’s rea- 
sons for holding them. The sermon in 
which they occur must challenge the re- 
spect even of those who disapprove it, for 
the apparent solemn sincerity of individual 
sentiment that inspired it, and for the 
apparent generous courage that it displays. 
Asan intellectual effort it perhaps hardly 
represents its author at his best. Dr. Beh- 
rends possesses a noble gift of utterance 
with the voice; but the fullness of his heart 
in the present instance discharges itself 
with too much eagerness for the highest 
decorum of clear analysis and logical co- 
herence. It would be unfairto judge him 
very strictly in this discourse by the merely 
intellectual standard. What I particularly 
call attention to is this: how exactly in the 
dialect of sentimentalism the foregoing 
quotation is expressed—‘‘should feel his 
heart 80 moved,” “deep yearning,” “the 
requirements of his spiritual nature are 
supreme,” “possesses an inalienable 
RIGHT,” “inward yearning should come to 
my eart,” “should assuredly use my per- 
sonal liberty.” The question is not at this 
moment whether the acts of intercom- 
munion spoken of are right. Granted that 
they are right, what makes them right? 
Why, according to Dr. Behrends’s ‘‘feeling,” 
having the “heart” ‘‘moved,” ‘‘deep 
yearning,” ‘‘requirements” of the ‘‘‘spirit- 
ual nature,” “ personal liberty.” This is 
pure sentimentalism. It is guidance by 
the feelings. If one feelsina certain way 
he has an ‘‘inalienable RIGHT” to do a 
certain thing which he wants to do, and 
for no reason that appears but the feeling: 
Nor, however valuable intrinsically “feel- 
ings’ may be as guides in religious con- 
duct, one thing is certain, and that thing is 
this: Baptists are not the people to accept 
their guidance. It has always been a char- 
acteristic of Baptists, as matter of theory at 
least; to walk by principle, and not by feel- 
ings. They are, I believe, the most numer- 
ous denomination of Christians in America. 
(Ido not except the Methodists in saying 
this, although I exclude from consideration 
the ‘‘probationers,” so called, of the Meth 
odist body.) But I venture to say that 
there are as few religious sentimentalists 
among American Baptists as among the 
members of any other American communion 
whatever. It is, therefore, utterly useless 
to anticipate a fundamental change in their 
denominational usages as the result of senti- 
mental considerations. We Baptists may 
change our practices in some respects, but 
when we do it will be because our judgment 
is convinced, and not because our “feel- 
ings” overmaster us. 

Ido not mean that there will not be occa- 
sional instances of individual deviation 
from established Baptist customs. No 
doubt there will be. There are some, per- 
haps many, among us, besides Dr. Beb- 
rends, who, under strong passion of tem- 
porary emotion, would assert their inde- 
pendence, as Dr. Behrends says that he 
‘‘assuredly” would. These abberations 
would seldom, bowever, be made matter of 
very serious ecclesiastical inquiry, much 
less Of severe vindicatory discipline. They 
would simply be overlooked, or else would 
furnish occasion of reasonable pastoral in- 
struction and invigorating exhortation to 
fidelity. The important point of differ- 
ence is that these infractions of usage will 
never be commended by representative Bap- 
tist ministers as matter of ‘ inalienable 
RIGHT,” nor accepted for such by repre- 
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sentative Baptist churches. They would 
rather be treated as weaknesses, compara- 
tively revival weaknesses, however; Bap- 
tist common sense generally refusing to 
yield to the victims of them the honors of 
martyrdom, martyrdom for—“‘ feelings.” 

I again insist that I by no means despise 
“feelings.” They are equally honorable 
with judgment. But either ‘‘ feelings” or 
judgment must be right to be deserving of 
honor. There are religions sentimentalists 
whom I esteem very highly, almost revere. 
Dr. Behrends, in his sermon, alludes to 
one such. It is the woman with the ala- 
baster box of costly ointment. She was 
evidently a woman of sentiment all com- 
pact. But it was right sentiment. For 
this was its distinguishing characteristic: 
it made nothing of self and all of Christ. 
It lavished a large sum, perhaps.a whole 
fortune for its possessor, in one self-sacri- 
ficing act of devotion to the Lord. Before 
such sentimentalism as this I well-nigh wor- 
ship and bow down. But the sentiment- 
alism that Dr. Bebrends seems to recom- 
mend is of a different quality. It regards 
Christ too little and self too much. This 
Is constantly the besetting danger of ‘“‘ fee 
ings” as the guide of conduct. ‘‘Shal 
break the ritual order,” Dr. Bebrencs as! 
“or impoverish my eoul?” And answe 
“emphatically,’ with the emphasis o 
italics: ‘‘ Break the ritual order, and from 
the broken alabaster vase let the perfume 
of a loving heart ascend to God.”’ 

Dr. Bebrends, observe, thus recognizes a 
“ritual order ”—that is,an order divinely 
intended as between baptism and commun- 
ion. That order is baptism before com- 
munion. In an earlier part of the discourse 
this divinely intended precedence of bap- 
tism is strongly insisted upon. Here, how- 
ever, he says: ‘‘Break the ritual order.” Most 
Padobaptists recognize the same ‘ ritvul 
order.” A few Psdobaptists deny it or 
ignore it. None, so far as I know, advise to 
“break” it. Baptists as little certainly as 
Peedobaptists will be found ready to follow 
Dr. Behrende’s revolutionary advice. 

But observe the violent contrast between 
the sentimentalism thus avowed and incul- 
cated by the preacher and the sentiment- 
alism of the woman alluded to in the 
preacher’s metaphor. 

She broke (perhaps ‘‘unsealed’”’) an “‘ala- 
baster box,” to be sure. But the box was 
her own and she hada right to break it. 
The ‘ ritual order” that the sermon says 
‘* break ” is the Lord’s, not ours, It is as 
if the woman had found an “‘alabaster box” 
belonging to the human Christ, and in the 
ecstasy of self-indulgirg love had ventured 
to break it for anointing him at his own ex- 
pense. That act might have been forgiven, 
but it would hardly have been comn:ended. 
It would assuredly have borne a widely dif- 
ferent character from that of the act which 
was really performed. The wowan sacri- 
ficed what was her own, to serve her Jord. 
We are advised to sacrifice what jc our 
Lord’s, to serve ourselves; for this it u-cans 
to break a ‘‘ ritual order” that he bu< ap- 
pointed, lest forsooth we “ impoverish our 
‘* souls” by keeping it. But the metaphor 
misleads in stillanother way. The ‘‘ritual 
order” is not a ‘‘ vase” that holds the ‘‘ per- 
fume of a loving heart.” It may, indeed, be 
considered a ‘‘yase’’; but then what the vase 
holds is something more precious far than 
any emotion, however holy, of a human 
heart. It holds a thought of God’s—a 
thought which we mutilate when we break 
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the vase that holds it. The incense 
of right love to God is imprisoned 
by no. ritual walls. Jt ascends» con- 
tinually,-and never so straight avd go 
swift as.by tbe way of obedience. It were 
a shame to suppose that the “ perfume of a 
loving heart” could be obstructed in its 
ascent to God by a recognized obligation to 
kecp any one even of his least command- 
ments. Sacrificed “feelings” oftea burn a 
sweeter incense to Christ than “ feelings” 
indulged, Better keep the “ ritual order” 
for Christ’s sake, than break it for. your own. 
But Dr. Bebrends, notwithstanding his 
manly frankness in the present discourse, 
is no secessionist. The Baptist denomina- 
tion that be still loyally loves will still 
loyally love him and give him all the lib- 
erty that be ever will practically claim. 
But it will not be on Dr. Behrends’s own 
theory. We shall indulge him, for we 
honor him. But we shall net justify him 
nor follow him, for we do not believe him 
in this discourse. Religious sentimentalism 
of the sort that he here recommends has no 
chance among American Baptists. The 
little religious sentimentalism which as 
those wao know him know he has himself 
practically and nobly represented in his 
own past personal experience—the sent!- 
mentalism that denies self to confess the 
Lord—of that may we all of us, Baptists 
and Pedobaptists, have moreand more. 





IN TITIAN’S BIRTHPLACE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Tnene is no prettier or sweeter dimple 
in all the fair face of Mother Earth than 
this little slope or balf valley where the 
great master was born and where he spent 
his early youth. And he knew it well, for 
it is told of him that, no matter where the 
summer found him, after ke became famous, 
even up to the year of his death, he turned 
to the home of his youth for his holiday. 

No, thanks to the sharp, fierce spurs of 
the Dolomite peaks, you cannot yet reach 
**Titian’s Land,” as it is familiarly called 

Italy, by rail. 

You can get two hours out from Venice 

ward the base of the Venetian Alps by 

il; and then you take the post or a private 
carriage, and, pushing up the Piave River, 
which bas its source in Titian’s Land, for 
nearly two days, you come upon Cadore, 
the little mountain town where the great 
master was born. 

Tere are great splintered peaks of granite 
all around you. These singular forma- 
tions are known as the Dolomite peaks. 
They look much as if a mouatain of stone 
had been set up on another mountain, and 
then the Titans had come by and backed 
and hewed and split it to its "base. The 
only thing that I have ever seen at all re- 
sembling these peaks is a similar cluster on 
the headwaters of the Sacramento River, 
known as the Devil's Castle. 

Iiere, also, nearly all around you are 
great banks and mountain slopes of snow, 
for you are in the heart of the Venetian 
Alps; but there are no peaks of snow, as in 
the Rocky Mountains or the Sierras. In 
all the Alps there is not one thing that at 
all approaches or looks like the most in- 
significant of our snow-cones and peaks of 
the West—only slopes and slides of snow 
on the side of some ugly, broken mountain. 

The first thing that strikes one here in 
Titian’s country who is at all familiar with 
his great pictures is the exect likeness and 
copy of these mountains noticeable in all his 
backerounds. 

Coming directly from Venice, where I 
bad been haunting ‘*‘ Bella Arti” for a 
month and feasting on his great pieces every 
day, I found that I had seen every great 
mountain that lay around me. 

Even in the picture of Jerusalem, where 
the Virgin is presented to the bigh-priest— 
a picture that is counted as one of the three 
greatest pictures in the world—you bee there 
the exact copy of the first mountain that 
met the great man’s eyes, even to the 
curling clouds that are forever moving 
about its summit, even to the camp-fire of 
the half-wild woodman on the mountain’s 
side. 

And to me there isa singular touch of 
tenderness in this. Born in obscurity, bred 
in the wildest part of the Alps, still, when 
he became the companion of kings and the 
most fortunate and favored of men, he re- 


membered his fountains all the time and 
all the time set them before the world to be 
admired. And to-day, ifone would see the 
mountains and the clouds of Titian’s Land, 
the very atmosphere, he has only to look 
upon one of bis great pictures; for, while 
it istrue that he painted only figures, still, 
the backgrounds to these figures may be 
called the best landscapes, the faithfulest, 
the truest to Nature that can be found in all 
the world to-day. 

What a smell of spruce and of pine in the 
air! What fragranceof flowers and of new- 
mown hay! What soft, sweet songs of the 
peasant girls at work in the fields, as we 
drove into Cadore! For it was harvest-time 
in the Alps, and ell the sloping hills below 
the snow and below the pines were yellow 
with fields of wheat and spotted as ‘‘Joseph’s 
coat” with little patches of grain, no bigger 
oftentimes than little town-lots. And there 
is not a level piece of land in all the coun- 
try. Frequently you see great stone walls 
built up to prevent the land from sliding 
down into the great, deep canyon where 
flows the stormy Piave. 

A hard country, indeed; and yet the 
hardiest and the happiest people in all Ita- 
ly. No want in all the land, not one beggar 
tobe met with in a month. And this is 
certuinly a great relief to one coming direct- 
ly from Venice. 

Here are ten little towns io sight, all 
grouped close togetber, like herds on the 
hillsides. And where else could they be 
but on the hill-tops, 

The Italians, like the Mexicans—so un- 
like the farmers of the United States— 
never build farm-houses or live apart from 
their fellows. They are a gregarious, merry 
people, and would sooner think of setting 
their babitations in the snow than scatter- 
ing them apart, as we do in the West. 
Henceit is that all over Italy, wherever you 
see farms you also see cities, but never a 
farm-house. 

There wasa pine slope just before our 
hotel. The trees were planted and trimmed 
as orderly as if they bore the choicest 
fruit. In fact, all the pines of these moun- 
tains are planted and nurtured by hand, 
for the lumber trade is the life of the place. 
And this muddy, foamy Piave River, away 
down in the canyon, plunging away toward 
Venice, is the great artery of Cadore. 

All this pine slope was a meadow and 
hay-field. The women do the work of the 
fields and the men do the work in tbe 
woods. They plant, cut down, drag to the 
river, and drive to Venice on great rafts the 
black woods that climb the slopes or top 
the peaks, and are rarely eeen save in the 
woods, or on fete days, or when some great 
occasion calls them down. 

Under the tall, well-trimmed pines moved 
a long line of mowers from early morning 
till nearly noon—all women, barefooted, 
barelegged, and barebeaded, and often 
beautiful as Titian’s own pictures. About 
noon they lay down and slept in the hay 
for a time, and then arose and went on 
singing and swinging their short, thick 
scythes until sundown. And how they do 
sing! It seems to me that these pretty, 
brown-banded barvesters sing all the time 
that they are not asleep. 

There were other pretty women rolling 
the bay,and children blossoming about 
under every pine. Others took up the hay 
in great broad baskets and carried it down 
the hill into the sun, and all the time sing- 
ing like larks. 

These baskets, I noticed, which are 
found in nearly every part of the Alps, are 
precisely the same in constraction.as those 
used by the Indians of the Sierras, and used 
for the same purposes and in the same 
manner. 

We often climbed this pine-hill at sun- 
set and studied the-marvelous colors at 
twilight—the soft and just discernible 
blending of light and shade thrown from 
the higher Alps. One is apt to believe 
that from these rare and remarkable hues 
grew the fancies of Titian. 

All these little one and two-acre farms 
that dot the hillsides are tilled by women. 
The men are in the mountains oron the 
river, driving the lumber to the sea. 

Nothing is more splendid, more daring 
and exciting than these bold fellows dash- 
ing over the falls on their long white rafte. 
They are stripped to the waist, tall and 





sinewy as Indians, and as the raft is borne 





over the steep and foaming rapids they 
quite disappear, but come to the surface 
again like corks, far below and clinging 
securely to their rafts. 

Away up the mountain sides, miles and 
miles away, even against the clouds, you 
see little channels and openings through the 
wood jutting down toward the river. These 
are slides for the lumber. They are too 
steep and dangerous for the foot of man or 
beast, 

What a tall, sinewy, and splendid type of 
people the grand old painter sprang from. 
I know of nothing equal to these sun- 
browned, brave, simple men, outside of the 
mines of the Pacific. Tbey are utterly dis- 
tinct from the Italians of the valleys. 

It is noticeable that there are many yel- 
low and fair-baired mer to be found here, 
also blonde and fair women; Titian types 
of beauty. 

The women weir a hat precisely like the 
black felt worn by men of most countries, 
and look cunning and exceedingly pretty 
as they pass you, with the little sombrero 
set jauntily on the side of the head. The 
men wear the Alpine hat with the black 
cock’s feather, and the Alpine clothes with 
knee-breeches and beavy boots, all of home 
manufacture. The women wear enormous 
earrings, a very short skirt, and are always 
exceedingly well dressed for peasants. The 
men also wear earrings, but of smaller 
dimensions. 

Here in front of the hotel—where we lived 
at five francs a day, the cheapest place in 
the world—lies a little plaza. Itis called the 
Palazza Tiziana, To the south isa great 
stone dwelling, where an Italian count of 
old and honored name has his residence. 
He is the great man of the country and 
mayor of thetown. His family has dwelt in 
that house for more than five hundred years. 

You see that the birthplace of Titian is 
an old,oldtown. On the tower of the town- 
hall, fronting this plaza, is an enormous 
painting, in which blue and brown are the 
chief colors. It is the figure of Titian, 
standing amid his native mountains, Nay, 
you would say standing above his native 
mountains, for the portly figure of the 
great man overtops the mountains utterly. 
They seem, in fact, but mole-hills in his 
presence. His hand is reached out patron- 
izingly over them, and he seems to be gay- 
ing to you, as you look at him: “Do you 
see these mountains here? Well, I made 
them one morning before breakfast.” 

But Titian, of course, is not responsible 
for this singular figure, in his favorite blue. 
It is only the pardonable vanity of a brave 
and honest people, who wish to pay some 
tribute to their illustrious townsman. 

Only a stone’s throw to the south of the 
square stands a little house, covered with 
pine shingles, that has a peculiar interest to 
all lovers of art. Few cottages save that of 
Anne Hathaway fame have received more 
homage than this. It is the birthplace of 
Titian. An inscription, long, pompous, 
and elaborate, leaves no doubt in the mind 
of the visitor on this subject. 

The house !s not or certainly was not at 
the birth of Titian at all an bumble struct. 
ure. But, somehow, people persist in call- 
ing his origin obscure and bumble. 

Lentered this house, but found nothing 
in it of interest. There wasa nest of pret- 
ty children, mild and gentle-mannered, 
grouped about the door. An old man 
sat hammering at a scythe on the ground 
floor, and I asked him to show me the room 
in which Titian was born. 

Now I have not the least faith in the 
innocent traditions which reach back 
through centuries and fix Shakespeare’s 
birth in this room or Titian’s in that; but I 
wanted to see first how many American 
idiots had come here and written their 
names on the window-panes with their new 
diamonds, 

The old man with the scythe, who was 
old enough and white-bearded enough to be 
the veritable old man with the scythe that 
we so often see in the picture, led up a 
narrow and very dirty stone stair, and, 
after two or three mistakes, fixed upon a 
vacant room, with a cat and kittens on the 
window-till. 

I was certain the old man was still mis- 
taken. Titian was not born in that room. 
The walisand the windows bad been re- 
epected by my countrymen, and I requested 
him to ‘‘ move on.” 


At last we found it. The walls and little 
window through which: the light is sup- 
posed to have first fallen on the eyes of the 
illustrious painter were literally covered 
with scenes, pencilings, and scratches of 
diamonds. 

Ah! I said to myself, these gentle Italians 
are practicing a little strategy, and proceeded 
to ask the old man why this had been done. 
He sat down on the side of the bed and 
quietly told me that his granddaugh'er 
wanted to occupy this as a bedroom, and it 
was not convenient to have people peeping 
in at all times. ‘‘ Besides,” added the old 
man, ‘‘is not the other a larger and a better 
room for the people to see?” 

We went down-stairs right soon after 
that, and, as the old man sat down on the 
ground and began to hammer away at his 
broken scythe again, I gave him the usual 
franc, and went out, wondering to myself 
if we Americans who go about hunting up 
the birthplaces of great men and sowing 
money over ali the Continent are not the 
veriest fools outside of an asylum. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF UNRIGHTEOUS- 
NESS. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





By this phraseology I mean the designa- 
tion of the particular acts and slates of 
mind fhat constitute unrighteousness. To 
render myself intelligible, I will state my 
own views of this question, in the follow- 
ing order: 

I. What unrighteousness is not. 

IL. What unrighteousness is. 

IIE. How it begins in the human mind. 

IV. When it begins. 

.Velts author. 

ML AWhat it is not. 

~All that we know of the actions and states 
of ourown minds we know by conscious- 
ness. 

What we know by consciousness we 
know with certainty. It is real knowledge. 
If we are not certain of that of which we 
are conscious, then all certainty is impossi- 
ble. The question of unrighteousness, being 
a phenomenon of mind, must be a question 
of consciousness. The conscience is that 
faculty of the mind to which belongs all 
moral discrimination, and its testimony is 
given to usin consciousness. Conscience, 
witbin its strictly appropriate sphere, is in- 
fallible. By its strictly appropriate sphere 
I mean that act or state of mind in which 
all moral character strictly resides. When- 
ever conscience appears to be in error it is 
because it is dependent upon the fallible 
judgment. Strictly, the jurisdiction of 
conscience is confined to the ultimate choice 
or preference of the soul. Here it is not 
dependent upon any judgment, but decides 
directly, intuitively, and without error. In 
deciding upon the moral character of this 
act and state of mind its decision is 
infallible and we are directly conscious of 
this decision. Here we have not opinion, 
not speculation, but certainty. In the light 
of this conclusion we can see what un- 
righteousness is not. God has informed us 
that ‘‘all unrighteousness is sin.” ‘‘Sin iss 
transgression of God’s law.” All sin 
involves guilt and deserves punishment. 
This is not only taught us by God in his 
Word, but is irresistibly affirmed by con- 
‘science. Unrighteousness, then, cannot bea 
faculty, quality, or attribute of our nature. 
Conscience takes no cognizance of sin as 
any part, faculty, or quality of either soul 
or body. Conscience recognizes but one 
kind of sin, and that is action contrary to 
the moral law. The Bible recognizes no 
other kind of sin. The general judgment, 
according to the Bible, will recognize 
nothing assin but action contrary to the 
law of God. 

1. Unrighteousness does not belong to 
bodily action of any kind. Bodily actions 
are directly necessitated by volition. They, 
therefore, belong to the category of cause 
and effect, and, being necessitated actions, 
can have no moral character in themselves. 

2. Unrighteousness does not consist in 
involuntary feeling of any kind. Feelings 
belong to the sensibility. They are, there 
fore, involuntary. All states of the sensi- 
bility are involuntary. Tbey are never 
directly under the control of the will and 
not always indirectly governed by the will 
This we know by consciousness. Hence, all 





the states of the sensibility belong to the 
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category of cause and effect, and, therefore, 
can have no moral character in themselves. 
Neither states of the sensibility nor bodily 
actions have moral character except as 
they derive it from their primary cause. 

8. Unrighteousness does not consist in any 
tntellectual act or state. All these acts and 
states are involuntary, belong to the cate- 
gory of cause and effect, and consequently 
have no moral character in themselves. 
These states are often dependent on yoli- 
tion for their existence; but volition cannot 
always, either produce or contro] them. 
Of this we are directly conscious. What- 
ever of moral character may be ascribed to 
them is derived from their primary cause. 

4. Unrighteousness does not belong to 
volition. Volition is one of a series of acts 
of will which flow by necessity from ulti- 
mate supreme choice. I choose an ulti- 
mate supreme end. This choice is ultimate 
because the end is chosen for its own sake. 
I do not choose an end for the utility of 
the choice or for the sake of thereby 
securing the end, but for the sake of what 
the end is in itself. This choice is supreme 
because the object is preferred to all others. 
If this end is to be secured in whole or in 
part by my own exertions, I, of course, 
and of necessity, decide or choose to use 
means to secure the end. This is subordi- 
nate choice and is caused by the ultimate 
choice, Subordinate choice, of necessity, 
causes volition. Volition is an executive 
act and isan effort to secure the object of 
ultimate choice. As both subordinate 
choice and volition belong to the category 
of cause and effect and derive their very 
existence from the ultimate supreme choice, 
it follows that they have no moral charac- 
ter in themselves, any more than outward 
action has; but, like outward action, derive 
whatever moral character belongs to them 
from the ultimate supreme choice. Strict- 
ly speaking, we can never be certain of the 
moral character of any act or state of 
mind until we ascertain the ultimate choice 
or preference from which it necessarily, 
directly or indirectly, proceeds, That. is 
the source from which all responsible 
action, thought, feeling flows, and, whether 
this ultimate choice be right or wrong, 
good or evil, it imparts its character to 
whatever acts or states of mind proceed 
from it. This is attested by conscience, as 
also by the Word of Christ. 

5. Unrighteousness is not a negation gr 
a state of indifference or non-choice. In 
the presence of an object seen to be valu- 
able or a good in Itself, obligation to choose 
it for its own sake is instantly and neces- 
sarily affirmed. The mind cannot remain 
in a state of indifference or of non-choice 
in such circumstances. The soul’s freedom 
does not consist in the power to remain 
indifferent under such circumstances, but 
in the power to choose the good or to choose 
or prefer something else. It cannot refuse 
to choose the good simply, without prefer- 
ring something else to it, for such a refusal 
would be no choice at all. Choice implies 
an object chosen. Buta simple refusal to 
choose the good, if choice at all, would be 
choice without an object, which is an absurd- 
ity. Unrighteousness, therefore, cannot con- 
sist in a mere negation, or refusal to choose 
the good, which we affirm ourselves to be 
under obligation to choose. 


II. What unrighteousness is, 

1. Moral unfitness. Moral unrightness. 
Moral wrong. It is an act or state of mind 
in opposition to the mind and law of God. 
The law of God requires perfect and uni- 
versal love, in the form of unselfish and 
universal benevolence, and this is the sum 
of its requirements. The law of God re- 
quires that we choose, prefer the high- 
est well-being of God and the whole 
intelligent universe for its own sake or as 
our supreme and ultimate end, and that we 
consecrate our whole being to the promo- 
tion of this end. Unrighteousness is the 
ultimate supreme preference of our own 
gratificktion to the well-being of God and 
the universe. It is the preference of an 
infinitely less to an infinitely greater good, 
upon condition that that less good is our 
own. It is selfishness. It involves a 
refusal to choose the highest well-being of 
God and the universe, for its own sake, as 
& supreme and ultimate end and a prefer- 
ence of the gratification of our own desires. 
It is committing one’s self to self-pleasing, : 
in opposition to pleasing God. It is a com- 





mittal of the will to obey the blind impulses 
of the sensibility, in opposition to the law 
of God, as revealed in conscience. It 1s, 
first, an act of ultimate choice or prefer- 
ence. As it is an ultimate, supreme choice, 
it remains a state of preference. It is ulti- 
mate because self-gratification is chosen for 
its own sake. It is supreme because it is 
preferred to everything else. It is also 
immanent. It is innate, underlying, and 
the cavse of all other voluntary action. It 
is an efficient state of choice, It energizes 
to secure its end. It produces, by a law of 
necessity, subordinate choices and volitions, 
and, either directly or indirectly, all those 
states of the intellect and sensibility and 
all those actions of the outward life that 
come within the direct or indirect control 
of the will. The moral quality of this 
state of supreme ultimate preference is 
unrighteousness, sin. It is moral deprav- 
ity, as distinct from executive transgres- 
sions. Jt is the wicked heart, out of 
which, as from a fountain, flow all 
acts, words, thoughts, states of mind, 
and whatever is opposed to the will of God. 
The Bible calls it sometimes the ‘‘ carnal 
mind,’ a ‘‘death in trespasses and sins.” 
It is the state into which Adam fell when 
he preferred bis own gratification to the 
will of God. It is a wicked force that re- 
veals itself in a wicked life. Now it seems 
to me that this is a plain question of con- 
sciousness. 

IIL How unrighteousness begins in the 
human mind. 

By yielding to temptation, just as it did 
in the case of Adam and Eve. Some ex- 
citement in the sensibility, for example— 
excitement of desire or appetite, bodily or 
mental, or both—is allowed to secure this 
preference of self-gratification, just ss it 
did in the case of Adam and Eve. 

IV. When unrighteousness begins. 

From the teaching of the Bible on the 
subject, we are compelled to admit that it 
occurs at the very earliest dawn of moral 
agency, however early this is. Moral 
agency commences with the first affirmation 
or perception of moral obligation. As soon 
as the idea of ought or oughtness is devel- 
oped the soul becomes a moral agent. 
From the teaching of the Bible we learn 
that the first mora] act of the descendants 
of Adam is sin. It must consist, therefore, 
in the preference of self-gratification to the 
well-being of God and the universe. It con- 
sists in repelling the sense of obligation and 
preferring self-gratification. This is a fall 
from a state of no moral character into 
that of total moral depravity. It is the indi- 
vidual soul’s own act. I say nothing here 
of its connection with the first sin of Adam. 

VY. The author of unrighteousness or 
moral depravity. 

It can be no other than the agent him- 
self. It must be the agent’s own act, and 
to speak of God or any other being as the 
author of another’s sin is nonsense. 


Question.—Has there not been a world of 
mystification thrown over a very plain sub- 
ject? 

2. Why should we go back of the volun- 
tary act of the agent to find sin in his con- 
stitution or nature? In the Park-street lec- 
tures Dr. Griffin maintained that if there 
was not a sinful appetite or propensity be- 
longing to the nature of man he could not 
be tempted to sin. But was there a sinful 
propensity in the angels that kept not their 
first estate? Had Adam and Eve a sinful 
nature before temptation took effect or 
before they fell? If Dr. Griffin’s reasoning 
is correct, then the angels that fell and 
Adam and Eve were created with sinful 
propensities. If sin consists, as bas been 
said, in a voluntary committal to the indulg- 
ence of constitutional appetites and de- 
sires, why assume that these constitutiona) 
appetites must be sinful in us any more 
than they were in Adam or in the angels? 


8. Is it not an intuitive truth the 
preference of self-indulgence over the uni- 
versal good is sin? 


4. Is not this preference a fact of sinful ex- 
perience as it is revealed in the consciousness 
of sinners and as manifested in their lives? 

5. As this preference underlies and is the 
cause of subordinate actions of the will and 
of all acts and states of mind that are 
under the direct or indirect control of the 
will, why should we search for something 
sinful in the constitution back of all volun- 
tary and responsible action. 
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6. In this sinful preference we have total 
moral depravity and a depravity which the 
Gospel, illuminated by the Holy Ghost, bas 
power to overcome. Butif moral depravity 
lies back in our constitution and is a part 
of our nature there can be no power In the 
Gospel to overcome it. 

7. If sin belongs to the constitution, how 
can it be overcome but by a re-creation of 
our nature and, consequently, the destruc- 
tion of our personal identity ? 

8. If sin belongs to the constitution, who 
put it there and who is its author? 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
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BY RACHEL POMEROY. 





Lorp SaLapre, being in debt one day 

And straitened for the wherewithal to pay— 

Because, though Egypv’s potent master, he 

In divers wars had drained his treasury— 

Bethought him of a certain Jew, by name 

Melchizedek, an usurer. The same 

Doubtiessly could supply the Sultan’s need ; 

But doubtful an he would—seeing his greed 

Did overmatch, some said, his gold, and both 

Were counted great. Our royal beggar, loath 

To use plain force, resolved to wrest by sleight 

The loan he craved. 80 called the man forth- 
right, 

Planning with wily speech to trap the other 

In his own words. Received him like a 
brother, 

With salutation intimate of kiss 

And seat, when, “ Friend,” said he, "take not 
amiss 

Our summons; for, marking your sagacity— 

Doth not all Alexandria praise it !—we 

Have fancied one so wise in pious lore 

Might read a riddle long hath vexed us sore. 

’Tis this: Which of the grand beliefs, think 

‘ou—— 
arin Moslem, or Christian—is the true?” 


The Jew, detecting straight the Sultan’s trick, 
And not to be outwitted, answered quick : 

“* My Lord, the problem you propound me seems 
Too nice to solve haphazard. In my dreams, 


| Or where I know not, have I heard this tale, 


Shall answer forme. In far land did dwell 

Not many years ago a certain king, 

Who owned, amongst his rarest gems, a ring 

Exceeding precious, beautiful, and more 

To hin than all his kingdom else. Wherefore, 

To save it for his line, he passed decree 

That whichsoever of his children three 

Possessed the jewel when himself were dead, 

That same should be his heir, accredited 

To govern in his stead and by the rest 

Acknowledged chief. Whereat each son, as 
best : 

He knew, besought the monarch privately 

With tears: ‘Give me the ring—and me—and 
me! 

Now each found favor in the father’s eyes, 

For each alike obedient was and wise, 

Comely withal and brave. The love he bare 

Them unto either flowed in equal share; 

Therefore to each in turn he promise gave, 

Being borne down by love, that each sbould 
have. 

Then secretly by skilled artificer had wrought 

Two rings, so like the earlier you had thought 

Them one with that; since all the maker’s wit 

In deft device had doubly mimicked It, 

Exact at every point. And when the king 

Drew near his end, with each the promised 
ring, 

As if by special pledge, he left, and so 

Died. After, when they came to settle, lo! 

Each brought his own, nor could a body say 

Which was the real, nor can unto this day. 

Wherefore that kingdom's crown a-begging 
goes, 

And who by right deserveth it none Knows. 

You guess my meaning, sire. Even the same 

Unto three peoples three religions came, 

God-given. Fach deems the single Truth its 
own, 

Divine its Prophet, pure its Creed alone ; 

But which Aat& these, orif that solely any, 

Will hang unproved, methinks, for ages many.” 


When Saladin perceived the other’s craft 

To ‘scape the ensare himself had set, he 
laughed, 

Well pleased, forsooth, to find his wiles undone, 

For; * Verily,” mused he, * this man is one 

*Twere good to lay my case before, and see 

If I'm notaafe his maguanimity 

To trust and tell him all.” The which fn fine 

He did, confessing his intent malign, 

Had not the Jew’s shrewder than it indeed, 

Andworthier, been approved. Next his need, 

How sharp and urgent, showing. Then, at end, 

Free help bespeaking, as from friend to friend. 

The Jew forgave him all, and all his lack 

Supplied, “Afterward Saladin paid back 

The gold: Moreover, would be often give 


‘Him loving gifts, and while they both did liv 


Encompassed him aboat with gracious care 
Of nobie offices and honere fair. 
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THE CONSTITUTION ANN STATE 
OFFICES. 





BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue twenty-third section of the Enforce- 
ment Act of Congress, approved May Sist, 
1870, reads es follows: 

**That whenever any person shall be de- 
feated or deprived of his election to any 
office except elector of President or Vice- 
President, representative or delegate in 
Congress, or member of a state legislature, 
by reason of the denial to any citizen or 
citizens, who shall offer to vote, of the right 
to vote on account of race, color, or pre 
vious condition of servitude, his right to 
hold and enjoy such office and the emolu 
ments thereof shall not be impaired by such 
denial; and such person may bring any 
appropriate suit or proceeding to recover 

fon of such office, and in cases where 
t shall appear that the sole question touch- 
ing the title to such office arises out of the 
denial of the right to vote to citizens who 
so offered to vote, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, such suit 
or proceeding may be instituted in the cir- 
cuit or district court of the United States of 
the circuit or district in which such person 
resides. And the said circuit or district 
court shall have, concurrently with the state 
courts, jurisdiction thereof so far as to deter- 
mine the rights of the parties to such office 
by reason of the denial of the right gaaran- 
teed by the fifteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States and 
secured by this act.” 

The case described in this section is that 
of any person who has been defeated or de- 
prived of his election to any state office, 
except that of a member of a state lecis- 
latare, by reason of the denial to any citi- 
zen or citizens, who offered to vote, of the 
right to vote, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. The state- 
ment is not that the person in question has 
been deprived, by a fraudulent canvass of 
the votes, a false certificate, or other means, 
of a state office to which he was actually 
elected; but that he has been deprived of 
his election to this office for the reason 
assigned. Some person or persons who 
offered to vote were, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude, 
denied the right to vote, and this prevented 
his ‘election. If they had voted, and voted 
for him, he would have been elected; but, 
inasmuch as they did not vote for the reason 
set forth, he was defeated or deprived of 
his election. He is a defeated candidate by 
the actual vote, though he would have won 
the victory if those who offered to vote and 
were prevented from voting had voted and 
voted for him. This is the case which the 
section presents, 

Now, in such a case, the section provides 
that the right of the party thus defeated to 
hold and enjoy the office and its emolu- 
ments shall not be impaired, that he may 
bring any appropriate suit in a Federal 
court to recover the possession of the office, 
and that such court shall have jurisdiction 
over the matter so far as to determine the 
rights of the parties to such office. What 
parties? The possessor of the office and 
the claimant who brings the suit, but not 
the possessor and not actually elected be- 
cause of the denial which forms the basis of 
the claim. The object of the suit is to oust 
the possessor and put the claimant in his 
place; and when the facts stated as making 
up the case are established the Federal 
court is authorized to do this by a judicial 
decree. 

It is a very remarkable feature of this 
law that the whole question to be deter. 
mined turns not upon the correctness or in- 
correctness of the canvass of the votes, not 
upon regularity or irregularity in the pro 
ceedings of the canvass, and not upon any 
fact pertaining to the certificate of election, 
but upon votes never cast, which certain 
persons would have cast in sufficient num. 
bers to elect the claimant if they bad not 
been prevented from voting. Their pur. 
pose as it existed on the day of election, 
though not executed by voting, is made 
equivalent to an actual vote. What they 
designed to do and would have done but 
for the hindrance they did in legal effect. 
Constructively, by the operation of law, 
their ballots were cast, though not one of 
them ever went into the ballot-box. The 
court must, of course, canvass these votes 
as if they had been cast, upon the evidence 
of the persons themselves as to how they 
would have yoted and as to the fact that 
they had offered to vote and been denied 





the right; and if this canvass shows that 
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the defeated claimant would have been 
elected provided these votes bad been cast 
and counted, then he is entitled to the 
office, and the court must give him posses- 
sion of it by a decree of ouster against the 
possessor. 

This, we submit, isa most extraordinary 
way of determining the title to an elective 
office. The state courts, proceeding on the 
assumption that the acts of election inspect- 
ors and canvassers are simply ministerial, 
and not necessarily final, except when they 
are made so by special statute, claim the 
right in a proper suit to go behind these 
acts, to inquire into the facts upon evidence, 
and among other things to receive the 
testimony of those who actually voted as 
to how they did vote. This, however, is a 
very different proceeding from the one con- 
templated in this section. Here the wit- 
nesses who are to establish the facts neces- 
sary to sustain the claimant's case do not 
testify as to how they voted, since they did 
not vote at all; but as to how they would 
have voted if they had not been hindered, 
and, we may add, if nothing had occurred 
to change their purpose. 

It is enough to-state the case, since it ig- 
nores the well-established rule of judicial 
inquiry wien courts are called upon to de- 
termine the rights of parties in respect to 
contested elections, That inquiry never 
extends to the unexecuted intentions of 
persons who did not vote at all,no matter 
for what reason they were prevented. It is 
sufficient for its purposes to deal with the 
votes that were cast. The unknown and 
ancertain quantity not cast is too vague a 
matter for a court of justice when determin- 
ing the rights»f litigant parties in respect 
to @ title to office. There being an elec- 
tion held according to the provisions of 
iaw, and an issue being raised before a 
court as to the title to office, Judge Cooley, 
in his ‘* Constitutional Limitations,” says 
that the question to be decided by the court 
ts this: ‘*‘ Was the party who has taken 
possession of the office the successful candi- 
date at such election, by having received a 
majority of the legal votes cast?” He further 
says'that “the point of the inquiry is the 
will of the electors, as manifested by their 
ballots.” Any other inquiry would set every- 
thing afloat as to the result of a popular 
election. What those entitled to vote did 
not do, no matter for what reasons, but 
probably or even certainly would have done 
if they had done anything, is plainly not 
within the reach of judicial investigation 
in settling a contested title to office, pro- 
vided it be admitted thata lawful election 
was held at all. To go into this inquiry 
and seek to determine questions of fact by 
unexecuted purposes is a novelty in judicial 
procedure. 

Let it be observed, too, that the question 
in this section authorized to be determined 
by a’Federal court respects an office created 
by and existing under the constitution and 
laws of the state in which the suit arises, 
and that the controversy is one pending be- 
tween two citizens of that state. The 
proper authority to determine this question, 
by the very statement of the case, is the one 
that the state itself furnishes. Every state 
has its courts of justice or other methods 
for the settlement of all such questions be- 
tween its own citizens, and the established 
usage of the country from the very organi- 
zation of the Government has been to leave 
these questions to such remedies as the 
respective states see fit tosupply. Nothing 
in our political history is older as a practice 
and nothing better settled as a principle of 
American law. Moreover, the third article 
of the Constitution, which defines ‘the 
judicial power of the United States,” does 
not extend that power to controversies be- 
tween citizens of the same state so as to au- 
thorize origiaal proceedings in the Federal 
courts, except when these citizens claim 
lands under grants of different states. Such 
controversies cannot be brought into the 
Federal courts at all, unless they in some 
way involve the Constitution, the laws, or 
treaties of the United States, and have 
assumed such a form that the ju- 
dicial power is capable of acting on 
them; and then they must be brought 
there by removal or appeal from a state 
court. The evident design was to leave 
the states to determine all legal issues be- 
tween their own citizens that are local in 
their character. The whole Constitution is 
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What, then, can be 
more strictly local than the question 
whether A or B, both being citizens of the 
same state, Is entitled to hold a state office 
as the result of an election conducted under 
state authority? Both the usage and the 
written Constitution of the country assign 
the question exclusively to the state in 
which it arises, unless it be true that the 
Fifteenth Amendment has in this respect 
changed the Constitution and authorized 
Congress to change the practice. 

Has the amendment wrought such a 
change? There is no pretense of author- 
ity for it anywhere else. Is it here? Let 
us see. 

The amendment declares that “the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any state, on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
and that “Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” 
The right here guaranteed against a certain 
ground of denial or abridgment is not the 
positive right of voting at all, since no such 
right, indepeodently of the constitution and 
laws of the state in which it is to be exer- 
cised, attaches to the fact of United States 
citizenship. As Justice Bradley said in the 
Grant Parish case, this right is simply ‘‘the 
right not to be excluded from voting on 
account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude”; and he added that 
** this is all the right that Congress can enforce.” 
No state can by its laws constitutionally 
deny or abridge this right of not being ex- 
cluded on the ground stated, or withhold 
the proper remedies for its protection; and 
if any state shall do this then Congress 
can enforce the right. 

Whatright? Theone expressly guaran- 
teed, and no other. Whose right? The right 
of a citizen, as against exclusion on the 
ground assigned. The right to do what? 
The right to vote. By what method? By 
“* appropriate legislation” im behalf of the 
citizen, giving bim a remedy as against 
this exclusion by making the exclusion a 
penal offense, punishable under the laws of 
the United States, or by providing for an 
appeal to the Federal courts in any case of 
alleged grievance, or by combining both 
methods. This is ‘‘appropriate legislation,” 
since it directly respects the party claiming 
to be injured and whose right as against 
this injury the amendment protects. The 
amendment dves not profess to protect or 
guarantee the rights of anybody else or 
any other right. It simply protects the 
right it describes and no other, and that 
rightis the right of every citizen of the 
United States not to be excluded from 
voting by any state ‘‘on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Is this, then, the right that is the subject- 
matter of the protection sought to be af- 
forded by the twenty-third section of the 
Enforcement Act? Manifestly not. Phe 
party who appears on the record in the 
suit brought under this section is not the 
citizen who has been denied the right of 
voting, but the candidate for a state office 
who claims to have been defeated as the 
consequence of this wrong committed 
against the voter. The decision of the 
court in his favor gives no relief to the 
yoter—the only party whom the amendment 
protects, and, hence, the only party whose 
right Congress can enforce. This candi- 
date, now a claimant in a civil action, as he 
alleges, has been defeated and deprived of 
his election to a state office because certain 
persons, as he further alleges, who would 
have voted for him if they had not been 
prevented from voting, were denied the 
right to vote on the ground forbidden by 
the amendment. He asks possession of the 
office to which be would have been elected 
but for this denial; and Gongress says that, 
upon showing the necessary facts, be may 
“recover possession of such office” by the 
decree of a United States court. It not 
only legislates for the citizen voter in other 
sections of the act, but in this section it 
legislates also for another party whose 
rights are utterly and absolutely unknown 
to the language of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The only bond of possible connection 
between the party whom the amendment 
protects and the party whose rights this 
section seeks to protect is the naked fact 
that the former would have voted for the 





latter if he had not been prevented from 
voting. This is the best plea, indeed, all 
the plea that can be made in defense of the 
law. It is, however, a plea of latitudinarian 
construction, that does not lie within the 
language or the fair meaning of the amend- 
ment, If Congress, on the theory of its 
power to protect the citizen voter against 
exclusion from voting on the ground for- 
bidden, can extend its protection to the 
candidate against being defeated on this 
ground, andif this is to be deemed “ ap- 
propriate legislation” in enforcing the 
amendment, then it is difficult to see what 
Congress may not do. It may take charge 
of the entire machinery of an election for 
state officers. Why not? Why not call 
this “appropriate legislation”? So far as 
the language of the amendmentis con- 
cerned, Congress has just as much right to 
do this for the protection of the voter as it 
has to legislate in regard to the title toa 
state office and provide for the settlement 
of a contested issue in respect to such 
atitle. If itcan enter the latter field of 
state jurisdiction, it can also enter the 
former. In short, it can do anything that 
has any connection, however direct or re- 
mote, with the right guaranteed by the 
amendment. Our objection to such a con- 
struction is that it’ does not keep within 
the limits of reason and sober sense. It 
carries the enforcing power of Congress 
entirely beyond the letter of the amend- 
ment, beyond the right guaranteed, and be- 
yond the field of “ appropriate legislation” 
for the enforcement of that right. It deals 
with another right than the one named in 
the amendment, and in doing so it invades 
a province that belongs exclusively to the 
states. 

It is worthy of being remembered that 
the section we are considering is the one 
under which Judge Durell claimed the right 
to perform his famous judicial feats in 
Louisiana. But for it he would have had 
no color of authority for his extraordin- 
ary proceedings. So far as we know, he is 
the only United States judge who has had 
occasion to act under it at all; and if his 
action is a specimen of the uses of which 
it is capable, then the sooner the section is 
repealed the better. It is quite true that he 
gave to ita very liberal interpretation, yet 
not more liberal than the one which Con- 
gress gave to the Fifteenth Amendment in 
passing the section. The law itself ought 
to have no place in the statute-book of the 
nation. It is bad as a law in its provisions; 
it opens the way forthe grossest abuses, as 
is shown by the action of Judge Durell; 
and, what is worse than all, it is a usurpa- 
tion of power on the part of Congress. We 
utterly object to this legislative stretching 
of the Constitution. If it is to be stretched 
at all, the people are the proper party to 
do it. 

0 a 
ORTHODOX PHILOSOPHY VS. MOD- 
ERN SKEPTICISM. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH A. OWEN. 








In a former article in thecolumns of Taz 
INDEPENDENT we endeavored to demon- 
strate the absolute newness of modern 
skepticism by showing it to be both an 
avowed and a logical sequence from a re- 
cently established scientific fact—universal 
correlation. 

It was seen that modern skepticism is 
irrefutable so far as this, its physical basis, 
is concerned. 1. Because no known natural 
fact inconsistent with this great law can be 
adduced. 2. Because any attempt to con- 
fute the logical conclusion of this law, the 
all-sufficiency of Nature, ends in ultimate 
self-contradiction, inasmuch as every such 
attempt must assume the existence and 
knowledge of matter as a natural force, and, 
therefore, possibly self-sufficient. 

But now, if the physical basis of modern 
skepticism cannot be reargued without 
ultimate self-contradiction, it is clear that 
supernaturalism, if it is ever to vanquish 
modern skepticism at all, must do so by 
flemolishing, without self-destruction, the 
metaphysical basis on which it rests. 

This shows us the great want of all de- 
fenders—lay and clerical—of the Christian 
faith, and brings us face to face with the 
new order of work which this want de- 
mands. 

This want and this work are much deeper 
than those asserted by recent writers on the 
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subject, being neither “Christian” nor ‘‘an- 
Christian,” neijher “scientific” nor “un- 
scientific,” but simply and purely meta- 
Physica). 

We need, in short, what we have not got 
at present—viz., a self-consistent meta 
physical method of establishing the super- 
natural. 

Science will not, cannot stop its march 
toward the complete demonstration of uni- 
versal correlation. It is sheer madness, 
therefore—it is worse than madness, it is 
morally dishonest—to resist and question 
the advance of natural truth (God’s truth, 
therefore, if supernaturalism can be other- 
wise proved) simply on the ground of ig- 
norance. Yet this is what is done when- 
ever anybody scouts and rejects universal 
correlation because its demonstration is not 
yet complete. For to do this is to deny the 
natural and necessary tendency of facts we 
do know on the ground of what we do not 
know. As well might the frightened de- 
fender of the toppling Ptolemaic system 
have scouted the Copernican theory, denying 
the evident tendency of the facts then al- 
ready known in its favor, simply on the 
ground of facts not yet explained thereby— 
that is, not known, since no fact is scientific- 
ally known until itis referred to the true 
law of its class. What leads the great body 
of scientists to affirm universal correlation ? 
“ An evil heart of unbelief?” The notion 
is absurd. The true answer is this: In 
every department of natural investigation 
multitudes of facts known—7. ¢., referred to 
the laws of their respective classes—point 
irresistibly to the wider and grander law 
called “ universal correlation.” 

What leads anybody to deny universal 
correlation? Any known natural facts— 
7. ¢., facts the laws of whose several classes 
point irresistibly away from correlation 
toward supernaturalism? Notatall. The 
true answer is this: ‘‘ An evil heart of un- 
belief” in the facts of Nature, inasmuch as 
he refuses to believe the obvious tendency 
of what he does know on the ground of 
what he does not know. 

As universal correlation is scientifically 
irrefutable, we, therefore, need and must 
have an ontology which will embrace all 
the facts of science—i. «¢, of correlation 
and evolution—show that they necessitate 
the supernatural and at the same time 
furnish an intelligible and self-consistent 
exposition of the latter. 

But how is this ontology to be construct- 
ed? It was intimated above that an en- 
tirely new method of effecting this work is 
demanded. And here are our reasons for 
such intimation : 

(1.) Modern skepticism stands to-day 
upon & metaphysical foundation laid by 
the advocates of supernaturalism them- 
selves—viz., the ‘Relativity of Knowl- 
edge.” (2.) Than this very doctrine, in one 
form or another, supernaturalism itself has 
no other avowed basis on which consist- 
ently to rest. 

This deadly metaphysical dogma first 
appeared in Kant’s ‘* Doctrine of the Reg- 
ulative Principles” and their limitation to 

the sphere of experience. From this doc- 
trine flowed Hamilton’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
the Conditioned "—the characteristic prin- 
ciple of which is that all our ultimate uni- 
versal ideas, which have ever been regarded 
as the ‘‘lights” of all thought and pbilos- 
ophy, are nothing more than regulative 
principles for us, being the effect of our 
mental impotency. This in turn gave birth 
to Mansel’s ‘‘Limits of Religious Thought ” 
—a most brilliant exposition and expan- 
sion of the philosophy of nescience in rela- 
tion to theology. 

Mansel therein attempts to show with 
elaborate fullness and variety of form and 
exemplification that all thought for or 
against religion ultimates in self-contra- 
diction—e. g., the notion of the “Infinite,” 
the affirmation or the denial of which 
equally involves us in numberless self- 
contradictions. 

This doctrine of relativity, thus originated 
by the avowed friends and advocates of 
supernaturalism, has been made by all 
modern skeptics the metaphysical basis of 
their skepticism. 

Prof. Huxley affirms it in his lecture on 
“The Physical Basis of Life.” Herbert 
Spencer, starting from the basis thus laid 
for him by orthodox labors and by the use 
of a principle gratuitously furnished ready 
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to his bands, shows us in his ‘‘ First Prin- 
ciples’’ that all scientific 2s well as relig- 
fous ideas ultimate in self-contradiction— 
having first kindly permitted Mr. Mansel to 
prove in the previous chapter that God— 
i.¢., the supernatural—is unknown and un- 
knowable. 

Behold the final issue! Supernaturalism 
undermined by the labors of its friends and 
exploded at the hands of its foes. Religion 
blindfolded by orthodox hands and sent 
forth to wander aimlessly and hopelessly 
about in a dreary wilderness of contradic- 
tions, until mercifully knocked on the head 
by that great apostle of “reconciliation,” 
Herbert Spencer. Christians and skeptics 
co-operating to destroy the very foundations 
of philosophy, by invalidating the great 
principle on which it is based and by which 
it is guided—viz., the law of non-contra- 
diction, both parties maintaining that what 
involves self-contradictions may yet be true. 
Supernaturalism itself resting on the very 
basis (philosophical nescfence) which it 
must destroy before it can vanquish modern 
skepticism. 

Dr. McCosh, it is true, repudiates the 
doctrine of relativity, in order to escape its 
evident philosophical difficulties. He does 
not, however, deny or repudiate its essen- 
tial principle—viz., the invalidation of the 
law of non-contradiction; but expressly 
asserts and exemplifies that principle when 
pressed by ontological and theological per- 
plexities. 

Section 2, chapter i, verse iii of ‘‘The 
Divine Government” affords striking proof 
of the truth of this remark. The section is 
occupied with an attempt to show that 
the “‘freedom and responsibility of man” 
are ‘‘ compatible with the causal connection 
of God” with the human will. He then 
says: ‘‘ We hold it to be an incontrovert- 
ible fact . . that the true determining 
cause of every given volition is the cery soul 
tiself by tts inherent power of will.” And 
yet, on page 278 of the same section he 
asserts that ‘‘ we are led by a fundamental 
law of belief to expect the law of cause and 
effect to reign in mind as it reigns in matter.” 
On the next page he says: “Should it be 
demanded of us that we reconcile them”— 
#.¢., these two contradictory statements or 
positions—‘‘ we answer that we are not bound 
to offer a positive reconciliation.” His ex- 
planation of this startling statement being 
that both positions are equally supported 
by proof and that what may seem contra- 
dictory here will be seen to be perfectly 
consistent hereafter. This, however, is 
faith, not philosophy. 

If an inconsistent use or, rather, an inval- 
idation of the law of non-contradiction be 
the life and soul of the relativity of thought 
—as it unquestionably is—the Doctor's 
formal denial of the doctrine in order to 
void its skeptical consequences is wortbless, 
since he bere invalidates the said principle, 
ang, more than this, asserts expressly that 
he is ‘‘not bound” to respect or observe it. 


Were this a fitting time and place, it might 
also be shown that Dr. McCosh’s want of a 
real and self-consistent ontology is due to 
the very same violation of this fundamental 
law—a deep and philosophic proof of our 
charge, by the way, when it is remembered 
that the same cause led both Kant and 
Hamilton to deny the possibility of con- 
structing an ontology at all. 

Suffice it here to say that an ‘‘ ontology” 
which affirms that “ we know matter” to be 
‘an ultimate existence” (7. ¢., Being), es- 
sentially different from force,” and yet that 
‘we can never know either self or bodies [mat- 
ter] except as exercising potency” (force) (‘ In- 
tuitions of the Human Mind,” y. 1, ch. ii, 
sec. 9); which asserts that matter and force 
are “ two ultimate” existences, and yet de- 
clares that all physical forms and existences 
are but the varied manifestations of natural 
force (‘* Christianity and Positivism,” pp. 12 
—15) is not sufficiently self-consistent, true, 
and modern to form an impregnable basis 
for philosophic supernaturalism. 


Alas! for the foundations of Christianity 
that its avowed defenders should thus have 
furnished its foes with their only dangerous 
weapon—viz., the violation of the law of 
non-contradiction—and should be found 
building the structure of supernaturalism 
upon precisely the same metaphysical basis 
as that of the skepticism they would over- 
throw. 
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ble? Must supernatnralism perish? We 
think not. What the present age needs, we 
believe, the present age will get. That it 
needs a new philosophy of the supernatural 
is well attested by the evident tendencies 
of natural science; by its multiplying dem- 
onstrations of universal correlation; by the 
conspicuous and appalling product of this 
law of correlation—viz., modern skepticism 
or the utter negation of the supernatural; 
by the inconsistent and obnoxious meta- 
physical basis on which modern skepticism 
rests—that is, philosophical nescience ; by 
its consequent endless network of ccntra- 
dictions; by the identity of its met- 
aphysical foundation with that of super- 
naturalism, its would-be destroyer; by the 
growing perception of our incompetency 
fairly to cope with modern skepticism 
from the existing basis; and, bence, by the 
increasing uvsettlement of opivion (they 
are either blind or dishonest who deny it), 
the deepening eclipse of Christian faith, 
the deep and active dissatisfaction and 
unrest which pervade the whole mental 
world. What the age bas been ripening to 
demand there are signs that the age has 
been preparing to supply. 
a ee 


WILLOW POOL. 


BY MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 





Hasten? Why, yes. We must ride five miles 
or ever we pause to rest; 

For look how the twilight shadows creep and 
the red has gone from the west. 

Why pause you, then, at that marshy brink, 
gazing over the Willow Pool? 

Loosen your rein and let us on. Why, com- 
rade, there’s many a fool 

Who fancies that murderous deeds must leave 
some jar or note in the air, 

Which over and over tells its tale. Hark to 
that shrill cry there! 

God, how they startle! those foul night birds, 
with their anguished, womanish wail! 

And look! you would swear that a tall white 
form rose up on the evening gale. 


Only the mist? Ha, ha! It is strange that I 
should be passing here. : 

I struck for the lower ford and thought I had 
skirted the woods of Vere. 

Are the landmarks gone, that I missed my way ? 
The great sea-marsh lies yonder. 

But ten yards more to the right, and our fate 
would be a nine days’ wonder. 

So basten, comrade! There to the left we 
must circle this pool of Hell. 

Will we never lose sight of its foul green scum, 
where deadly vapors dwell ? 


If you throw a stone on its sluggish breast, it 
never begins to sink, 

For the mud and slime and the water-flags 
which stretch out from brink to brink; 

And how do you think that a fair young girl, 
as lithe as a hunted roe, 

Could go down in its foul, thick depths, as an 
arrow shot from a bow ? 

What! do you ask, did it happen here? 


Well, "twas fifteen years ago, 

I heard or dreamed of the wildest tale. An 
autumn sunset’s giow, 

And its red lay there in a sanguine stain where 
her yellow curls went down. 

It comes to me in my dreams by night, though 
full fifteen years have flown, 

And I’ve lived a reckless trooper’s life; yet I 
cannot ride away 

From the piteous cry and the white doomed 
face which cursed that autumn day, 


A beautiful girl, a lover maddened by wine and 
wrath and scorn; 

Hot words, a blow, anda pitiful cry. Do you 
think that man was born 

Who could love a girl and yet thrust her down 
—aye, down in this bellish slough ? 

Perhaps! Who can tell what a man may do if 
he be but mad enow ? 

Aye! mad enough fora crime of crimes—not 
mad enough to forget, 

For to him forever the world lies hushed be- 
neath a red sunset, 

With a lurid gleam on a stagnant pool where 
he drew the girl to land, 

Her wet locks twisting around his throatlike a 
clammy iron band, 


For you see he was mad enough to strike; but 
then such a feeble blow— 

Why it would not have loosened an autumn 
leaf, but the devil had it so. 

He plunged to save; but the water-flags so 
twisted around his feet 

That he could not dive, though he struggled 
sore, till a face so white and sweet 

Shot up like a star from the oozy depths—aye! 
shot right up to his breast— 

Ha! ba! can you dream how aman must feel 





1s a true philosophy, therefore, impossi- 


when he clasps such fearful guest? 





So! so! it is fifteen years to-night. Be sure 
there is never a God; 

Men’s curséd acts are the poisoned blades 
which shape out the scourging rod. 

Had there been a God, why you know right 
wel] the innocent lips whose creed 

Was childlike faith in a Father's love would 
have won some better meed 

Than to gasp their last under slime and mud 
and the slayer not strock dead. 

But perchance the grave would be sweeter rest 

than his life, when all is said— 

That is, if the grave be rest indeed ; and if not, 
why the nethermost Hell 

Holds no flame fiercer than scathes his life. 


Is that a distant bell? 

We are out on the plain, and the town lies 
there. Iam strangely faint and Bick. 

Comrade, your flask. In this trooper’s life we 
learn full many a trick. 

One is to act the teies we tell, ’till you’d swear 
we were living over 

Our own life annals, as I to-night have played 
the murderous lover. 

Ha! ha! you shudder and draw aloof! Why, 
man, I am trooper Neville, 

Who, barring a sunset on a pool, fears neither 
man por devil. 


All men have fancies, and that is mine. Ha! 
see yonder the village lights. 

Spur up, and drown in a steaming bowl my 
jest and your wild affright. 

Yet, comrade, hark! A silent tongue is safe 
where a prating fool 

May win some fate which will point such tale 
as my jest of the Willow Pool. 





MISTAKES OF THE PEWS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD N. POMEROY, 








Tue people frequently make a mistake in 
their manner of ‘‘ calling” a minister, or, 
rather, in their manner of proceeding pre- 
paratory to acall. The common manner 
of proceeding nowadays in order to obtain 
a minister is to listen to candidates until 
one isfound with whom, especially with 
whose preaching, all or nearly all are pleased. 
The error lam now combating is not the 
calling a minister who is not adapted to the 
wants of a people, for this may be done with 
any amount of caution; but it is the man- 
ner of doing the thing, whether the result 
be desirable or not. When a pastorless peo- 
ple, seeking a pastor, have heareda man 
preach a few times (sometimes only once), 
if they are pleased with his personal ap- 
pearance, his pulpit manner, and his man- 
ners out of the pulpit, bis sermons and his 
prayers, they usually call a church meeting, 
and then perhaps 8 parish meeting, at cither 
of which there is commonly but a handful 
present, and vote to extend him a call. It 
seems not to occur to them to bunt up the 
man’s antecedents ; to find out what he has 
done or failed to do; for what reason he 
lett his former charge, if he had one, or 
what was his standing in college or semi- 
nary; if he ever visited those institutions— 
for some excellent ministers are innocent of 
ever having ‘‘entered” them except, per- 
haps, as matter of curiosity or to learn the 
alpbabets of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages. They make no effort to ascertain 
about the character of the man whom they 
are about to choose to be their friend, ad- 
viser, and spiritual guide ; but, having seen 
him a few times and having heard from 
one to six of his best sermons, they make 
their decision. 

Unless such a church or this fraction of 
it is infallible, it is likely to be fearfully 
gulled. Making a mistake in the manner 
of choosing, why should it not make a mis- 
take in the object of the choice. I once 
knew of a people who were hearing, on 
successive Sabbaths, two very different 
men. One wasan excellent sermonizer, had 
a clear, logical mind, had been one of the 
best thinkers and writers of his class in the 
seminary, and had been previously a suc- 
cessful lawyer in New York City. The 
other didn’t know a good sermon from a 
poor one, had been the butt of his class, 
was anignoramus, Well, the lawyer and 
the dolt candidated for the pulpit, and the 
lawyer failed. What, it may be asked, was 
the secret of the other’s success? It wasa 
pleasing manner, abundant assurance, and 
music, for, like mapy another empty-pate, 
he couldn't be accused of being ‘‘fit for 
treasons, strategems, and spoils.” The hero 
of the Jobsiad himself might have passed 
his theological examination had not the in- 
spector been able to translate the Greek and 
Latin certificate that he brought from the 





professors of the university. But alas! for 
this people. They had no inspector—they 
didn’t do business in that way; they were 
badly taken in. But, instead of inviting a 
man to be their pastor after hearing him 
preach a few times, without learning any- 
thing further about him, some churches take 
a course equally objectionable but quite dif- 
ferent. They are fastidious; more nice than 
wise. Having a new church, of Gothic or 
some other equally absurd architecture, in 
which not more than half the audience can 
hear the preacher, having a new organ, new 
bymn books, and all the other means and 
appliances new also, they want a new 
minister. The man and his entire make-up 
must be new. He must be young. ‘‘No 
old ministers need apply ” is written in the 
face of the audience, if not on the walls of 
the church. His clothes must be new—the 
material and style. Many a poor minister 
bas failed to secure a charge on account of 
his garments. His thoughts must be new; 
his sermons must show an acquaintance 
with Spencer, Tyndall, and Huxley; and, 
last, but not least, his manner must be new. 
Or perbaps there is as yet nothing at all 
new. The old church is yet standing (most 
of our wealthy societies that have old houses 
of worship are about to build new ones) and 
they want a new minister all the more. So 
they listen to this man and that man; they 
hear a good many poor, unripe, vealy scr- 
mons, and some good ones; but they are 
hard to suit. They have all sorts of crit- 
icisms to offer and fault to find. By and 
by they do not care to choose any one. 
They like a variety. They have itching 
ears. Were an angel from Ileaven, in the 
guise of plain Smith or Brown, to preach 
‘to them, it would do no good. They would 
shake their heads ominously or contract 
their eyebrows, as if to say: “ We really 
can’t think of it. Our people are too crit- 
ical; too highly educated. He had better 
go West.” Such churches want the Admir- 
able Crichton for a pastor. Ile must be 
finished to a finger-nail. Every grace of 
oratory, rhetoric, conversation, and person- 
al appearance must be his. With such a 
people a minister’s antecedents are carefully 
examined. The family title of himself and 
of his wife must be searched. Lis standing 


measured by additions to the church in his 
last field of labor are ascertained. Their 
inquiries cover every point except his man- 
hood. They forget that—as Quintilian said 
of the orator so must it be of the preacher— 
the first requisite is that he be a good man, 

Sometimes, after a season of satisfaction 
and success, they are made to smart for 
their stupidity. 

Let us now pass from the call to the 
pastorate. 

It is a mistake to expect a minister to do 
his best every Sabbath. Such a thing can- 
not be. In order to flow the tide must ebb. 
A minister should be expected and should 
expect to make steady improvement. He 
shouldn’t run around from place to place 
preaching a little stock of sermons. But, 
though he do make steady improvement, 
it will not always be apparent. He may 
preach a better sermon in January than in 
the coming December, even though every 
intervening month he shall have grown 
broader and stronger mentally and spirit- 
ually. The preacher has his happy hours, 
when he excels himself, and he must labor 
long and earnestly to lift himself to that 
level. Then, too, for some special occa- 
sion he may make a great and exhausting 
effort, for which a large contribution must 
be levied both upon his time and strength. 

It is a mistake, too, to expect of a minis- 
ter a kind of double personality. He can- 
not be all the time in his study and all the 
time among his people. It may be said that 
no one expects so absurd a thing. Perhaps 
not. But, when weconsider what is ex- 
pected of him as a preacher and what as a 
pastor, it will be seen that only a double 
personality, and hardly that, could meet all 
the requirements of the case. Now it is 
very well known that some men are natural 
sermonizers and that others are natural 
pastors, The former find it hard to visit, the 
latter to sermonize. Many a minister re- 
tains his position although except at times 
of sickness and desth he is never seen in the 
houses of his people; and some retain theirs 
although they are rarely to be found in 





their stadies, Some neither write nor visit. 


in college and seminary and his success as ” 
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They have a few worshipers among the 
people whom they visit, for whom they pray, 
and on whom they prey. ‘They have a few 
sermons well memorized, which they preach 
over and over, with variations, until their 
bearers are more familiar with them than 
with the Decalogue or the Lord’s Prayer, and 
many times when they go into the pulpit 
they know neither what-chapter of the 
Bible they shall read nor what verse of it 
shall be the text of the discourse. Such ex- 
hort chiefly, and, wandering from place to 
place, remaining nowhere longer than a 
year or two, lead a nomadic life. Like the 
ancient Scythians, they should dwell in 
carts. 

Perhaps I have been digressing; but the 
mistake I am now presenting to the reader 
is that of expecting a minister to be a first- 
rate preacher and a first-rate pastor. All 
good points must not be looked for in the 
same individual, for they do not exist there. 
The divine law of compensation does not 
allow it. The Bible does not authorize us 
to expect it. Paul said to the Ephesians: 
“ He gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” 

Another mistake of the people is the re- 
fusal to be reconciled after the departure of 
@ pastor and their unwillingness to have 
anything todo with his successor. This 
happens almost as a matter of course when 
the minister leaves.on account of some dis- 
affection. Such persons find it almost im- 
possible to see any virtue or excellence in 
his successor. They seem to think it their 
duty, as a proof of loyalty to one, to hate, 
or, at least, ignore the other. It is a well- 
known fect that, after a bad minister quar- 
rel, one pastor, and not unfrequently two 
or three, must be sacrificed. No matter 
what may be their excellencies, they must 
go. All colors to the biind and all sounds to 
the deaf are alike. 

Another mistake is dictating to the min- 
ister. Not making timely suggestions; not 
giving him information concerning the 
needs of any of the people; not pointing 
out a duty—any true minister will be 
thankful for such services as these; but, 
rather, rating him because he doesn’t do 
his work in such or such e@ way; telling 
him what Mr, So-and-So did, and hinting 
that such a course as the one being pursued 
will never do for that people. Toa minis- 
ter whose heart is in his work, who is la- 
boring for the good of his people, who is 
avxious to do the right thing, rather than 
the thing that will secure for him the most 
popularity, but who feels that he must. use 
bis own method, in the main, in order to 
meet with the largest degree of success pos- 
sible, such conduct on the part of the 
people, or any one of them, is very aggra- 
vating. 

Another mistake is for a people to com- 
plain to,outsiders about their minister. 

When any one bas a grievance, the minis- 
ter isthe first one to go to. This is the 
teaching of Christ, and if this were done 
the breach would in nearly every case be 
healed at once. But if satisfaction be not 
obtained in this way the matter should be 
taken before the church. Church troubles 
should not be put into the street, any more 
than family troubles, The minister’s best 
friends are not they who follow him blind- 
ly, right or wrong; they are they who 
speak to him frankly of his faults. Many 
excellent persons, too, are not in full sym- 
pathy with their minister—his preaching 
does pot suit them. But, as he satisfies the 
majority, they should prudently bide their 
time. The mistake lam now combating 
is not their making known their feeling on 
a proper occasion; it is their telling it to 
those who have no interest in the matter 
and who have neither desire nor right to 
know about it. In any trouble the party 
most in the wrong is most desirous to ob- 
tain outside sympathy. 

It is a mistake to expect of a minister too 
many written sermons. 

Most peoples suppose, as a matter of 
course, that a minister will write two ser- 
mons a week; but they have no conception 
of the labor involved in the preparation of 
one. One of our best thinkers has said 
that a man of rare ability may possibly, by 
nard labor, write a single sermon, a week; 

that a man of less than average ability can 
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write two; but that a fool can write one a 
day. It is a good deal so, Effort in any 
work exhausts. The better sermon a man 
writes the fewer ‘he can produce. One 
sermon a week is all any minister ought to 
write. The number of really valuable 
sermons possessed by any preacher is very 
few. Their chief value, published or un- | 
published, is to accumulate dust or, rather, 
to kindle the fire. And yet many congre- 
gations will not allow their minister to 
appear in the pulpit in the afternoon withb- 
out a manuscript. Some pastors have been 
compelled to resign their position for this 
reason. But a people should not. allow 
their pastor to attempt to write two ser- 
mons @ week. They should insist upon his 
preaching the second part of the day, if he 
preach at all, without notes. No matter if 
he do break down at first. It is better to 
break down forty times in the pulpit than 
once in health. 

The last mistake that 1 shai mention at 
this time is the frequent neglect to pay the 
minister promptly and the custom of com 
pelling him io wait for his. compensation 
from three to six months, at any rate, which 
results, as no one need be informed, but as 
religious societies may as well be reminded, 
ina pecuniary loss to the minister. If he 
have cash, he, as well as another person, cau 
use it to advantage. If he buy on time, he 
must pay credit prices. I have knowa 
many a churchmember to keep his minis- 
ter’s pay at interest, thus practically com- 
pelling him to pay this interest. I have 
knoavn a minister to be obliged to borrow 
money for a journey when the greater part 
of nine months’ salary was due him. The 
minister should be paid every month, and 
every week if he wishes. I am not speaking 
here of the amount of a minister’s salary, 
which sometimes is ample and sometimes 
insufficient. I am not speaking of his man- 
agement of pecuniary affairs, which is some- 
times sufficiently wretched to discourage 
the most generous people. I am simply 
speaking of the very common mistake of 
not paying the installments with ordinary 
promptness and frequency. The story of 
the poor minister who used to borrow five 
dollars to keep in his pocket over the Sab- 
bath has been cried as well as laughed over. 
An empty pocket is sometimes as hard to 
preach on as an empty stomach. The prac- 
tice that obtains in some localities of charg- 
ing or pretending to charge a minister less 
than ordinary prices I take occasion here to 
protest against. To ask or even to take this 
discount diminishes his self-respect; nor is 
it in the end even a pecuniary gain, for the 
knowledge of it tends to increase and per- 
petuate the evils that have just been spoken 
of It is to be hoped that this and its sister 
nuisance, the ‘‘donation,” will be speedily 
abated. The consideration of the two re- 
maining points is reserved for another 
article. 

EE 


SENSATIONAL TRACT DISTRIBU- 
TION, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 





A LITTLE tract has recently been pub- 
lished called “The Voice of the Closing 
Year.” It is prepared by Mr. Spurgeon 
and Rev. James Gale, of Edinburgh. The 
title is printed in large heavy letters, nearly 
covering the first page, and the tract itself 
begins with the words not saved in capitals. 
More than twenty of the ministers and lay- 
men of different denominations in Boston 
have signed a recommendation that pastors 
and superintendents of Sabbath-schools 
take pains to have this traet put into the 
hands of “every impenitent person” in 
their parishes before the year closes. The 
attempt is so good a type of o certain prev- 
alent method of Christian work that it 
seems to call attention to itself and to de 
serve a passing notice. The usefulness of 
tracts is something, of course, quite beyond 
question. That simple religious truth 
should be put-into the cheapest possible 
forms and brought within easy reach of the 
poor, the ignorant, the thoughtless, and 
the busy commends itself to the reason of 
everybody who believes in religious truth 
at all. Plainly the distribution of tracis 
has been attended with blessing not only 
on account of the tracts themselves, but 
even more for the Christian love that has 
prompted them and the prayers and kind 
words that have attended them. I would 
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be furtherest from saying a word ageinst 
the legitimacy of tracts when properly 
prepared and wisely given. But when 
tracts expressly designed, like cheap adver- 
tisements, to startle are indiscriminatingly 
forced upon people’s attention, such enter- 
prise, however honestly intended, justly 
seems to draw down on itself the charge 
of being. sensational. 

If it is sensational to put texts of the 
Bible by the side of circus bills, to insert 
passages of Scripture in hotel registers, to 
seize strangers by the elbow and thrust 
either reading or conversation upon them; 
if it is a sensational prayer when men ask 
God to write his name on the sky or to give 
us some extraordinary manuer of sign, then 
it is sensational to take the eye with big 
letters, to ring the changes in awful words, 
and to force any one tract by wholesale 
upon the reading of all classes of people. 
All such measures are plainly unnatural. 
They are not prompted by wise and whole- 
some feeling nor demanded by the circum- 
stances. There iz nothing in the nature of 
religious truti to require that it be printed 
in glaring capitals or shouted in men’s 
ears, any more than that it be thundered 
from Heaven or written on the sky. There 
is nothing either in the necessities of men 
that calls for speciai course of treatment on 
the last of December that is not equally 
demanded at any other time. Neither are 
the natural emotions of Christian people 
such that it becomes them to put any one 
set of words into everybody’s hands alike. - 
The instinct of sympathy at once condemns 
such course as absurd. 

It avails nothing as excuse to claim that 


even asensational method may accomplish ; 


incidental good. Uvudoubtedly many peo- 
ple are roused by the startling, the exag- 
gerated, and the highly colored. It is im- 
possible to concelve of any method.for 
preaching truth so false or so unwise that 
it may not be the incidental means of doing 
some good. You can never say that the 
preacher who tells funny stories, or affects 
long hair and unusual dress, or employs 
bombastic language, or engineers a system 
of frightening people may not now and 
then draw to his church those who will 
catch at some word of truth or be touehed 
by some healthful emotion. Doubtless if 
every Christian paraded his profession in 
the form of a cross ou his Coat-sleeve or 
hung the words Come to Jesus from *the. 
walls of his house there would be some 
who would chance to be moved by such 
display, who would thus be forced to read 
what otherwise they might never hear, and 
who actually, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, would be ‘‘saved” in consequence. 
But it is never in the smallest degree to the 
poivt that a false or unnatural method 
may chance to be attended by occasional 
good or that out of any form of evi! good 
may possibly grow. Is it not in that often 
misquoted text that we are bidden to 
‘‘avoid every appearance [viz., kind] of 
evil”? 

» It does not make any difference either 
with regard to tbese sensational modes of 
Christian work that very good people are 
engaged in them. If anything, it only 
makes the use of such methods more sad 
and injurious. It is pitiable whenever love 
and truth are found compelled to work 
their way through a false medium into the 
hearts of men. Love and truth work best 
when they work most directly, when it is 
their own holy power and purity that im- 
press men, rather than any foreign circum- 
stance that attends them. 1 do not think 
we are apt to exaggerate the evils that 
follow every attempt at the sensational in 
the realm of religion. We easily count the 
apparent effects of good. We never can 
begin to measure the actual evil. Religion 
is cheapened and vulgarized. People be- 
come hardened to all forms of presenting 
it. They are filled with mistaken ideas of 
its meaning. They demand more noise and 
show continually, and that, too, simply as 
matter of curious entertainment. The 
men for whom you have to print trath in 
catch-words of capital letters never respect 
truth any the more for such cheap device. 
The friend into whase hands you thrust a 
sheet of religious reading, just such as every 
other neighbor is receiving, because, as it 
appears, Certain good men in Boston haveso 
advised—that friend is going to hook upon it 
as avery artificial expression of your in- 
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terest in him, and whan he oomes to read it, 
if he reads it at all, is likely to find its 
style standing between his héart and what 
measure of truth it contains. 

There are two further reasons to be urged 
against all this sensational method of 
preaching the Gospel. One is its utter 
contrariety to the very spirit of the gospel 
to be preached. We can forgive sensational 
oratory or advertisements, or even dress. 
They are often in keeping with the men 
who use them and their petty objects. 
But when we remember the life of our Lord, 
that ‘‘ he did not strive nor cry, neither was 
his voice heard in the strects”; or when we 
read of his kingdom that ‘is cometh not 
with observation”; or when we find his 
stern rebukes to those who sought from 
him a sign; when we see that the Gospel fs 
a power working within, what have we 
then to ofter for all these attempis by noise 
and display to startle and terrify? How 
the very spirit of the Gospel shames us 
from every endeavor to force it upon men 
by outward means. 

The other grave objection that I refer 
to is tbe false view of the religious life 
and of salvation upon which these sep- 
sational methods proceed. If salvation is 
anything, it is the power of God’s love as it 
works to make a soul good—not so much to 
free it from the consequences of past sins 
as to raise it out of its state of present self- 
ishness. If the Christian life means any- 
thing, it is a life of goodness. But the tacit 
assumption in these methods which we crit- 
icise is that salvation is something arbitrary 
and irrational; that it is not so much the 
power of an inner life asa blotting out of 
past sins and a pardon from punishment; 
that it depends not on Christ’s spirit taking 
possession of the soul and making it like 
himself, but on some external act or some 
sudden experience. The idea is that in 
some way it is the sprinkling of literal blood 
by which men are saved, not the en'rance 
of a divine life. It is judged that God’s 
Spiritis some external influence—now here, 
now there; not & constant presence in us 
and about us. It is thought that the rejec- 
tion of Christis the refusal of a tract, or the 
failure to fall in with some special ‘‘call,” 
or the neglect to ‘‘believe on Christ” be- 
fore the close of the year; rather than that 
the rejection of Christ is whenever any 
soul denies the plain voice of the Christ 
who speaks to him in conscience, when- 
ever any soul tells an untruth, does a dishon-. 
or, or yields toa seduction of selfishness. 
In brief, these special methods assume that 
religion itself is something special, unac- 
countable, and sensational; rather than that 
it is a great, present reality, underlying 
all our life. 

Finally, it deserves to be noticed that 
these special methods invariably betray a 
distrust of God and the power of his truth. 
God’s car is tottering, and we, his priests, 
must uphold it. His progress 1s too ‘slow 
and it depends upon us to hasten it. His 
truth is not enough in itself and we must 
embellish it. His plants will not ripen fast 
enough in the open air; we must crowd 
them forward in our hot-houses. It isa 
hard lesson for us all to learn that God’s 
time is measured in eternities. It is slowly 
that we come to rest in his goodness. It is 
a wonder to us that, with all power and 
wisdom, yet his appointed method is not 
miracle, but silent growth; that, although 
our short sight fails to take it in, still he 
saves the world daily through the growth 
of goodness in quiet hearts, through the in- 
fluence in a thousand directions, overleaping 
all human bounds and definitions, of the 
Christian spirit of love, and by the might of 
truth as it slowly leavens the worid, 
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We are glad to learn that the report 
which the Springfield R-publican guve currency 
to, that Bret Harte bad been reduced to the 
necessity of accepting a position in the New 
York custom-house, {s untrue. Mr. Harte 
sends a contradiction of the rumor to the 
Boston 7ranscript, and says he has not only 
never been an applicant for any offic: whatever, 
but bas always ‘“‘found bis profession suffi- 
ciently lucrative.’? He takes the trouble to pub- 
lish the contradiction from a sense of justice 
to his friends, his profession, and, finally, per 
haps, to the present Administration. When 
Mr. Harte speaks of his ‘‘ profession” we 
presume he means literature, although he is a 
lecturer eas well as an author: His letter 
dated at Morristown, N. 3! eae 
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To steal a valuable work of art is by no 
means difficult, but to sell it at anything like 
its value is not only difficult but altogether 
tmpossible. Burglars, therefore, ought to be 
careful to let alone objects whose value must 
depend upon the proofs of their genuineness. 


. Even a large diamond could not be sold unless 


the possessor of it could prove a legal right to 
it. And, of all other valuables, the most value- 
less in the hands of a rogue is a painting. 
The recent theft of Murillo’s ‘Saint Anthony 
of Padua” from a chureb in Seville was a 
piece of extraordinary folly and impiety. The 
picture itself, if offered for sale, would prob- 
ably have brought a handred thousand dollars; 
but the thief who cut it ovt of ite frame was 
unable to sell it without being detected. He 
could not offer it in any part of Europe, 
and it strangely enough was brought to 
this city and offered to the proprietor 
of the Schaus Gallery, in Broadway, for $250. 
It was at once recognized as the stolen 
Saint, and secured and delivered up to the 
consular representative of the Spanish Govy- 
ernment in New York. ‘The painting was 
somewhat injured, but it will be retouched 
and restored to its original position, where it 
will become more than ever an object for the 
devout Catholic as well as for the connoisseur 
of art. A similar theft was committed a few 
years ago in England, a burglar having cut 
two beads by Leonardo da Vinci from their 
frames inthe gallery of the Earl of Essex. 
The pictures were of priceless value; but the 
thief sold them to a picture-dealer in London 
for a few shillings, and it was along time be- 
fore the real character of the paintings was 
discovered, when they were returned to their 
lawful owner. Although it is difficult to 
sell a stolen picture of any reputation, 
the picture buyers in this country are 
often imposed upon by haviog works of art 
passed off at their expense which are much 
worse than thefts. They are copies of modern 
originals by artists of reputation, done with a 
sufficient degree of skill to prevent the fraud 
from being detected. ‘The recent attempt to 
sell at auction a pretended painting by the 
deceased French painter, Regnault, was thor- 
ougbly expose by Mr. Clarence Cook, whose 
efforts to detect the fraud entitle him to the 
thanks of picture buyers, at least. In these 
hard times for artists, when even our best 
painters are compelled to resort to the auction- 
room for purchasers, {t is of great importance 
for the public to feel & sense of security against 
frands, and of almost vital interest to artists 
that impostors shall be exposed. 


.... The Boston Transcript says : 


“The beautiful style of church-spire which 
has long beep the pride of New England and 
of which we have fine types m the Old South 
and Park-sireet are said to be of Envlish ori- 

in and to owe their design to Sir Christopher 
ren. How is this, Messrs. Architects?” 


Sir Christopher Wren would not have felt 
particularly proud of the Boston steeples 
which were designed after his wodels. It was 
he who invented the style, which has been so 
extensively copied in this country, of a combi- 
vation of the Greek and Italfan orders with the 
Gothic spires, of which the best examples 
erected here are undoubtedly St. Paul’s, on 
Broadway, and St John’s, in Hudson Square, 
But the style is now wholly out of fashon. 


-..-It happens very strangely that the first 
governor of any state to take special notice of 
the subject of the encouragement of art in his 
message to the legislature is the Democratic 
governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Gaston ; and, 
seeing what sort of governors Massachusetts 
has bad, it is still the more remarkable that 
the encouragement of art and its necessity in 
a manufacturing community should never be- 
fore have received official recognition from a 
chief magistrate. It is an encouraging symp- 
tom that Governor Gaston should have recog- 
nized the need of artistic encouragement; 


avd, now that he has set the example, it will, 
doubtless, be followed by. tbe governors of all 
the other states in their annual messages, 


.-.-In regard to the stolen Murillo, it is to 
be regretted that it were not put on exhibition 
here before being sent back te Seville; for 
though we have had many pretended spec- 
imens of Murillo in New York, which were 
found in South American churches, it is not 
certain that any of them were genuine. The 
“St. Anthony” is not only undoubted, but it 
is one of the most valuable of the great 


Spaniard’s productions, and as an object of 

art it is of more artistic value than the entire 

Menten collection, now on exbibition in 
iD. 


--.-Spain pays great attention to her young 
artists, who are giving her a new glory, which 
she greatly needs. Since the death of Fortuny, 
in Rome, his studio is carefully guarded, by 
order of the Spanish legation, and the govern- 
ment bas given an order to purchase his por- 
trait painted by himself. @ are better ac- 

uainted here with the works of Mudruze and 
Teateok than with those of Fortuny, 
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Science, 


Ix a late number of ature Prot. Newton 
laughs at the idea recently suggested by a 
Scandinavian poet that the birds retire south- 
ward to find “more light.” The original 
cause Newton believes to be scarcity of food. 
As food grows scarce toward the end of sum- 
merinthe most northern limits of the range 
of a species, the individuals affected thereby 
seek it in other countries. Thus doing, they 
press upon the haunt of other individuals, 
these in like manner upon that of yet otbers, 
and so on, until the movement which began in 
the far north is communicated to the indi- 
viduals occupying the extreme southern range 
of the species at that season; though, but for 
such an invasion, these last might be content 
to stay some time longer in the énjoyment of 
their existing quarters. When we consider, 
however, the return movement, at the end of 
winter, it is doubtful, I think, whether scarci- 
ty of food can be assigned as its sole or suffi- 
cient cause, But here we feel the want of 
knowledge. It seems not too violent an 
assumption to suppose that, though such 
regions are well fitted for the winter resort of 
the bird population of the north, they may be 
deficient in certain necessaries for the pursery; 
and it seems atill less of an assumption to 
suppose that, even if such necessaries are not 
wanting, yet that tbe regions in question 
would not supply food sufficient for both 
parents and offspring—the latter being, at the 
lowest computation, twice as numerous as the 
former—unless the numbers of both were 
diminishes by the casualties of travel. But 
another point must not be overlooked. The 
most sedentary of birds year after year occupy 
the same quarters in the breeding season. In 
some instances this may be ascribed, it is true, 
to the old hauat affording the sole or the most 
convenient site for the nest in the neighbor- 
hood; but in so many instances such is not 
the case that we are led to believe in the ex- 
istence of areal partiality, while there are 
quite enough exceptions to show that a choice 
is exercised, The same may equally be said of 
the most migrant of birds as regards the mode 
or modes of migration. The means of tran- 
sition are, of course, found in the bird’s wings. 
But do all birds migrate in the same manner? 
Nay, more, does the same species of bird mi- 
grate in the same manner atalltimes? And 
how is its return tothe old haunt accomplished 
with a degree of certainty that in most cases 
may be called unerring? That all birds do not 
migrate in the same manner is pretty plain. 
Some, as the swallows, conspicuously congre- 
gate in vast flocks, and so leave our shores ina 
large company; while the majority of our 
summer visitors slip away almost unobserved, 
each apparently without concert with others. 
Itis also pretty nearly certain that the same 
species of bird does not migrate in the same 
manner at all times. Thea comes the ques- 
tion: “How is it that birds find their way 
back to their old home ?’’ Mr. Newton says: 

“This seems to me the most inexplicable 
part of the whole matter. I cannot even 
offer an approach to its solution, There was; 
a time when I had hopes that what is 
called the ‘boming’ faculty in pigeons might 
furnish a clue; but my good friend, Mr. 
Tegetmeier, has cruelly deprived me of that con- 
solation, declaring that knowledge of landmarks 
obtained by sight, and sight only, is the sense 
which directs these birds, with which he is ao 
conversant; while sight only can hardly be re- 
garded as much of an aid to birdz:—and there 
is some reason to think that there are several 
such—which at ove stretch transport them- 
selves acidss the breadth of Europe. Here I 
bave no theory to advance, no prejudice to 
sustain, I should be thankful, indeed, for an 
pS eae that would be in accordance wii 
observed facts. They leave no room for 
chance and not much for counteracting forces. 
Oc-asonally the return of the nightingale, the 
swallow, or other lend birds may be some- 
what delayed; but most of the sea-fowl can be 
trusted as the almanac itself. Were they 
satellites revolving around this earth, their 
arrival could not be more surely calculated by 
an astronomer. Foul weather or fair, beat or 
coid, the puffins repair to some of their sta- 
tion3 a8 regularly on @ wiven day as if their 
movements were timed by clock-work. 
Whether they bave come from far or from near 
we know not; but otner birds certainly come 
from a great distance, and yet they make their 
appearance with scarcely less exactness, Nor 
is the regularity with which certain species 
disappear much inferior. Every observer knows 
how abundant the swift is ap to the time of its 
leaving its summer home, and how rarely it is 
seen after that time is past. Yet all this, mar- 
ve'ous as it may seem, is far less marvelous 
than the instinct, or whatever else we may call 
it, which guides the birds in their voyages and 
gives them the power of directing their flight 
ear after sear to the same spot. The solution 
8 probably simple in the extreme—possibly 
before our eyes at this moment, if we could but 
see it. But whosoever discovers it will assured- 
ly deserve to have his name reniembered 
among those of the greatest discoverers of this 
or any age.” 


-e--Fresh examples of modifications in the 
instincts of animals have been brought to light 
in Australia, as we learn from the Bulletin of 
the Sociéié d’ Acclimatation at Paris. Before the 
arrival of Europeans in Australia the Swallow 
\Birundo frontalis) built its nest in caverns and 








cracks in the rocks ; but since the building of 
towns this bird, gradually renouncing its prim- 
itive habitation, has completely assumed the 
habits of the European Swallow. Like that 
species, it builds in houses, in chimneys, in cor- 
ners of roofs, etc. They never nest where they 
did formerly. An analogous change has operated 
in the nests of the Australian representative of 
the European Martinet. Twenty years since 
this bird (Lagenoplastes Ariel) never showed itself 
in towns nor near the sea. It shunned man and 
generally nested in hollow trees. To-day It is 
seen building its nest in the form ofa long- 
necked bottle. Each year numerous pairs 
choose their quarters under the cloisters of the 
University of Melbourne, without minding the 
students or the proximity of the sea. It fs not, 
however, in certain indigenous species only in 
Australia such remarkable changes in habits 
have been noticed. Some species recently im- 
ported present not less curious modifications 
in their nests. The Fringilla Montana, for ex- 
ample, introduced by the Société d’Acclimata- 
tion, for the destruction of caterpillars and 
other injurious insects, hr ve assumed the same 
kind of life as the ordinary Soarrow—pre- 
ferring the streets and public squares to 
the fields, and building its nests no 
more in trees and hedges, as they did not long 
ago, but on the roofs, in gutters, near windows 
in the ivy which carpets the walls, ete. Fre- 
quently they are found installed in an aban- 
doned nest of the Swallow or the Fairy Martin, 
two species, like it, newly civilized. A modif- 
cation certain’y more marked is that noticed 
in an Australian Moth—the Agarista—whose 
caterpillar, usually polypbagous, lives only on 
the vine since its introduction into Australia, 
and which is botanically very far removed 
from the plants which originally formed the 
food of this insect. ‘* What instinct,” adds 
the writer—M. Raveret-Wattel—“ could have 
induced the Moth, which in its perfect state 
does not take any nourishment and which has 
but a short existence, to lay its eggs on a for- 
eign plant, and indicated tbat its offspring 
should find a suitable aliment and one more 
to its taste than the indigenous vegetables.” 
This raises a curious question, as in this coun- 
try two of the most injurious indigenous in- 
sects which prey upon the vine are closely 
allied to the Agarista. We refer to the Alypia 
and Endryas. In California there are several 
species of Alypia, which stands next to Aarista 
in the family to which these moths belong. It 
is a very theoretical point; but it is possible 
that the Australian Agarista has reverted to 
the primitive food-plant of its genus, and even 
perhaps sub-family. 


....Reference was recently made to the fact 
that when a forest is cut away plants not 
known to have been there before appear. A 
correspondent—** M. M.””—says that on the Al- 
leghanies when a pine forest is-burnt oak and 
chestnut take the place of the pines. He in- 
quires how and in what way were the seeds of 
the oak and chestnut imbedded and preserved ? 
But that is the point of our former paragraph. 
Are there such seeds fn the soil? Our corre- 
spondent would render good service to science 
if, before the pine forests are burned, he would 
have some of the earth washed, tosee if acorns 
or chestnuts are there. They are large and 
easily seen, As we said in our former para- 
graph, experiments are needed to settle this 
question. There is no doubt that the suc- 
cessions do occur. How? 


....An ingenious reversal of Leidenfrost’s 
spheroidal state experiment bas been described 
by Prof. A. W. Hoffman, of Berlin. An ellips- 
oid of pure silver, weighing about 150 grams, 
is provided with an ear, to which astout copper 
wire is fastened. If now it be heated to red- 
ness and plunged into water in a large tumbler, 
it remains passive for five or six seconds, and 
then a violent explosion suddenly takes place, 
scattering the water and usually breaking the 
tumbler. This experiment illustrates the 
swimming of the fused globule of potassium 
hydrate upon water for a few seconds after the 
metal ceases to burn, then disappearing with 
an explosion. 


-..-In the Vienna aquarium M. Ponchet 
lately observed a plaice which by its dark 
color was quite marked out from its compan- 
ions of the same species, living under similar 
conditions. They appeared gray on the grav- 
elly bottom ; it appeared of a dark brown, 
almost black. On closer examination, he found 
this animal had complete cataracts in its eyes. 
The crystalline lenses were quite white. Ex- 
periments proved that the loss of the eyes was 
soon followed by a darkening of the skin. 


...-In a suggestive paper recently communi- 
cated to the Vienna Academy M. Ch. Puschl, 
enunciating the theory that the heat of bodies 
depends in great part on the movement of the 
ether, finds here a means of determining the 
inferior limit of density of the ether. The 
specific heat of water gives in this case for the 
ether density a value of more than a billionth 
that of water. It is then probably much 





greater than has bitherto been supposed. 
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Personalities. 

Cmantzes Reapz says in a letter to 77a 
Tribune in relation to his biography of James 
Lambert, the blind old man who has rescued 
80 many persons from drowning in the Clyde, 
at Glasgow, says: “I don’t know how it is fe 
the United States, but here literary parties run 
high and areas unscrupulous as anything in our 
julls.” This is rather hard upon the British 
literati, it must be confessed, and it would 
hardly be true of “literary parties” in this 
country, where, by the way, there are no liter 
ary parties, but only a smal! number of literary 
persons, who have not yet formed themselves 
into parties. If Charles Reade, for example, 
should come to the United States, he would be 
% good deal astonished, no doubt, to find all 
parties running very high, indeed, for the priv- 
ilege of shaking him by the hand and dining in 
his company. As he says he has “a habit of 
exactness,”’ it isa great pity that he will not 
come over bere and correct some of the inexact 
ttatements that some of his literary country- 
inen have been fn the habit of making about us. 





.---Governor Dix has had the very remarkable 
honor bestowed upon him of an invitation tos 
public dinner by leading politicians of all 
parties In New York City, as a testimonial to 
the purity and ability of his administration 
while governor; buta man of his years, who 
has no political future, naturally enough avoids 
the discomforts of a public feed, and he 
therefore declines the dinner, and an oppor- 
tunity has been lost for a brilliant aflair at 
Delmonico’s, and the public has missed some 
ood speeches which would haye appeared in 
the daily papers next day. 


. «At has been announced fn the Boston 
papers that Mr. Whittier has promised to read 
otie of his poems at a fairin Boston, in aid of 
the Society forthe Prevention of Cruclty to 
Animals. But we presume there must be some 
mistake about it, for not iong since the vener- 
able poet said that he had never attended a 
lecture nor been present at any place of 
amusement during his life, and he would hard- 
ly be likely to begin now as a principal per- 
former himself. 


....Somebody having announced that Mr. 
A. T. Stewart had effected an insurance on his 
life for $100,000, it is authoritatively stated 
that he bas never had any insurance On bis life 
for any sum. And why should he? A man 
who has no children and whose property is 
greater than the capital of a dozen insurance 
companies could have no object in paying 
premiums to a life insurance company. 


....A good many mistakes have been made 
by confounding Mr. Potter, the new supervis- 
jog architect of the Treasury, with bis brother, 
Mr. E. T. Potter. It was the latter gentleman 
who furnished the designs for the bankirg- 
house of Brown Brothers, in Wall Street, and 
for the Church of the Heavenly Rest, in Fifth 
Avenue, which were attributed to the new 
supervising architect. 

....Sir Wilfred Lawson, M. P., who is the 
leader of the English temperance reformers, 
describes the Conservative party of England 
as “alarmed landlords, terrified ecclesiastics, 
persecuted publicans, and sulky soldiers, who 
have called to their ald a noble army of illit- 
erate yoters and bona-fide drunkards, 


...eMr. Gladstone has madea large sum of 
money, or, rather, is entitied to it, from the 
sale of the famous pamphlet on the Vatican 
Decrees; but, as he is already as wealthy as he 
wishes to be, be has determined to bestow his 
literary profits on the Royal Literary Fund and 
the Newspaper Press Fund. 


... It is announced that Senator Schurz fn- 
tends coming East to live—either in Boston or 
New York—at the end of his congressional 
term, for the purpose of writing a political 
history of the United States. 


...-Mr. George H. Boker, whose appoint- 
ment as minister to St. Petersburg we an- 
nounced last week, has since been confirmed 
by the Senate ; but his successor in Constantt- 
nople bas not beea nominated. 


....Jt is again reported that Miss Anna 
Dickinson intends going upon the stage, and 
that she has only been deterred from adopting 
it as a profession by regard for her mother’s 
wishes. 


...-Rev. Dr. Jeffries, of Newport, Ky., it is 
said, is an active member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and was in his youth s fellow-student 
with Archbishop Manning and Mr. Gladstone. 


...-Garibaldi, having been elected a deputy 
by the first district of Rome, telegraphed to 
his constituents of the Eternal City that he 
“felt himself rejuvenated and for life.” 


..«eHorace White, late editor of the Chicago 


Tribune, ia going to Havana on & health trip 
and is to be accompanied by Mr. Devid A. 





Wells, the eminent statisticisn. 
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Bissions, 


Tue Spirit of Missions gives portions of the 
9th Annual Report of the Protestant Episco- 
ps! Board of Missions. This Board was orig- 
inally divided into two committees—one for 
the foreign and one for the domestic work 
The latter has of late years branched out into 
two other committees—one for the Freedmen 
and an Indian Commission. There are, con- 
sequently, 4 departments, practically inde- 
pendent of- each other, embraced under the 
Poard of Missions. When it is further remem- 
dered that the missionary bishops have to a 
great extent co-ordinate powers with the 
wizsionary committees and that the Protest- 
aut Episcopal Church has another distinct 
(Low Church) missionary society, it will be 
seen that the missionary efforts of this de- 
nomination enjoy the safety which arises 
from a multitude of counselors, if they 
lack the advantage of unity in the work. The 
Board of Missions has its headquarters in New 
York, ander the presidency of Bishop Potter. 
The receipts of the Board from Oct. 1st, 1878, 
to Oct. 1st, 1874, amounted to $815,989.52. Of 
this sum the Domestic Missions received $137, - 
709.55; the Indian Commission, $48,410.37; 
the Freedman’s Department, $27,719.22; and 
the Foreign Missions, $100,000.88. The Foreign 
Missions of the Board are located in Liberia, 
China, Japan, and Haiti, with mission schools 
in Athens, Greece, and Joppa, Palestine. The 
Liberian work has suffered severely through 
the death of the devoted Bishop Auer. The 
Protestant Episcopal reports from this field 
resemble those of other societies laboring 
there, which the German mission authority, 
Griindemann, has rightly termed “ colorless.” 
The Liberian missionary staff numbers 36, 
but the reports from the various congrega- 
tions are so imperfect that the total number 
of communicants is not summed up. In 
China the Mission Board has stations at Shang- 
hae, Peking, Wachang, and Han-Kau. Of 
these Shanghae is the most important, having 
many preaching places, several schools, and a 
hospital. In Peking Rev. Dr. Schereschew- 
sky has completed the revision of the Manda- 
rin version of the Old Testament, and been 
recommended by the American Board mis- 
sionaries to the Bible societies as translator of 
the Bible into Mongolian. The Chinese mis- 
sion has 8 foreign missionaries and 4 native 
(presbyters and Geacons), 28 teachers and 174 
communicants, of whom 141 are at Shanghae. 
The Japanese mission, with 6 foreign mis- 
sionaries, including Bishop Williams, is 
stationed at Tokio (Yedo) and Osaka, and 
bas made encouraging progress during 
the year. At Tokio 1 convert was bap- 
tized; at Osaka, 19. In the whole field of 
its work the Board has 15 American mission- 
aries, 26 native ministers (including Liberians 
en Haitians), 17 missionary ladies, 29 teach- 
eis aud 2 missionary physicians. Daring the 
pust year 1 missionary, 1 physician, 3 mission- 
ary Jadies, and 2 artisans were newly appoint- 
ed. The Haitian mission has been recognized 
as 4foreign church under missionary support of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 
and Rev. Dr. Holly, a Haitian, was ordained 
bishop Nov. Sth, 1874. This mission has 7 
priests, 3 deacons, and 238 communicants. 
The ‘Women’s Auxiliary, which has been 
formed within the last three years and includes 
a number of leagues and relief associations, is 
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their members; and that they do contribute 
with growing liberality—having doubled their 
contributions in the last three years—while, at 
the same time, the Waldensian Church is not 
yet able fully to support her 100 missionary 
agents inthe field. The amount of the matter 
seems to us to be that the American Board was 
unfortunate in its coalition with the Free 
Charch of Italy, and that it would have been 
better to have co-operated with the staunch 
old Waldensian Church from the outset, in 
spite of its presbyterian form of government. 
Apart from Methodists and Baptists, who seem 
to have a good though a small work in Italy, 
American Christians can do no better than 
keep their men at home, but send their money 
to the Waldensians for the evangelization of 
Italy. 


....Dr. Ellinwood, of the Presbyterian 
Board, now in the East, gives the following 
statement of the condition of things in Japan, 
from a missionary point of view: 

“No general proclamation of religious lib- 
erty has been made. None will be made. The 
government will not commit itself by any step 
of which wily Jesuitism can take advantage, 
nor deprive itself of the power to repress that 
pestilent scourge of the nations wherever it 
shall be necessary. But the quiet, peaceable 
work of Protestant missions will not be dis- 
turbed. Of this I am assured not only by the 
missionaries, but by those whose official 
position gives them yt yee. of learning 
directly the policy of the government in this 
respect. No other people seem so teachable, 
so indifferent to their existing systems of error, 
so flexible in character, and so anxious for 
progress as the Japanese. One of the calmest 
and soundest of our veteran missionaries—one 
who has witnessed all the wonderful changes 
since the first beginning of mission labor at 
Yokohama—expressed to me the belief that 
in 25 years Japan would be Christian. 


....The messacre of Roman Catholic con- 
verts in Anam, of which we gave a full report 
in THe INDEPENDENT of Sept. 17th, 1874, has 
ceased, although the results are still severely felt: 
The villages of the converts have been burnt 
and the congregations are dispersed. Un- 
clothed and famishing, they still remain in 
their mountain refuges. The estimates of the 
number of Catholics massacred in Southern 
Ton-King alone vary from 5,000 to 10,000. The 
government of Tu-Duc, king of Anam, repnu- 
diates all share in this persecution, which has 
had the character of a popular outburst against 
Romish Christianity, but which might have 
been checked at the outset had the Anamese 
authorities so desired. 


...«The conquest of the territory of the 
Garo tribes by the Indian Government has 
proved to be the opening of the door for the 
Gospel among these people. The Government 
has now entered into a struggle with the Duf- 
flas, a tribe or collection of clans among the 
hills that bound the Brahmapootra River, in 
the extreme northeast of India. These bar- 
barians have made their success against En- 
glish arms the test of the strength of their 
gods, It is, therefore, to be hoped that their 
probable subjagation will open further way 
for the Gospel. 


...-The associations of women now every- 
where springing up for the support of foreign 
missions show no diminution of receipts on 
account of the hard times. The American 
Board has three of these important agencies— 
the Woman's Board of the East; the Woman’s 
Board of the Interior, at whose annual meeting 
in St. Louis the last year’s receipts were an- 
n d as amounting to $16,048; and the 





growing rapidly in unity of action and a t 
of contributions. During the past year the 
Board of Missions received $18,878 from the 
Woman's Auxiliary, and the donations private- 
ly made to the several miesions at least equaled 
this amount. 


...-The London Times correspondent at 
Damascus, in commeniiag upon the recent 
dissatisfaction with the Greek Patriarch, which 
has driven so many of his people to the services 
of the United Presbyterians, states that the 
bond between Greek Christians seems to be a 
financial one. Money is loaned in large sums 
at small interes¢ 0° «» ¢mall sums to the poor, 
and taxes» Jjlowed to tfand In arrears totil 
there ariees sume Gompi..-t against the doc- 
trine or morality of the Patriarchae, when the 
accounts of the complainant are at once over- 
hauled. Itis scarcely probable that the mis- 
sion church will receive much advantage from 
® quarrel the origin of which was purely 
financial ; but the incidental abolition of tax- 
ution, through the ecclesiastical sects, if ob- 
tained as a result of this quarrel, will bea con- 
siderable gain to the Protestant individual. 


...-Rev. Matteo Prochel, the genial Walden- 
sian delegate to the Evangelical Alliance, 
writes a strong letter to The Evangelist in an- 
ewer to the strictures of the American Board 
upon the Protestant work in Italy, under which 
the Waldensians were not, indeed, specifically 
tucluded, but from which they were not defi- 
aitely excluded. He shows that the Walden- 
sians have nearly half the total of communt- 
cants of all the missionary churches of Italy ; 
that they require evangelical conversion in 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific, with receipts of 
$1,129 in their second year. 


....10 Fuh-Chan, China, the Methodist Mac- 
lay and his brethren labored for 10 years before 
a single convert was gained. Now this place is 
the center of a conference numbering 60 native 
preachers and presiding elders. If such a re- 
sult has been gained over against Chinese con- 
servatism, veneration for Confacius, opium 
trade, and ungodly foreigners—who outnum- 
ber the missionaries ten to one—in the first gen- 
eration, what may we not expect for the 
second ? 


.... Encouraged by the preliminary successes 
of the London Society in New Guinea, the 
Australasian Wesleyan Missionary Society pro, 
poses sending the mission vessel “John Wes- 
ley’? on a voyage to New Britannia, New 
Ireland, and the north coast of New Guinea, 
with the view of locating Polynesian evan- 
gelists among these dense and almost unknown 
populations. — 


...-For many years Bishop Gobat, of Jeru- 
salem, has maintained a gospel post at Es-Salt, 
east of the Jordan River. The mission has now 
been transferred to the Church Missiovary 
Society. The native Protestant community at 
this isolated station, seldom visited by travel- 
ers in Palestine, is reported to be in an excel- 
lent spiritual condition. 


.-..- Rev. Mr. Brace reports favorable oppor- 
tunities for making the Gospel known to Mo- 
hammedan inquirers in Persia, some of whom 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JAN. 318T. 
JERICHO TAKEN.—Josu. v1, 12—20. 


WE are reminded in this lesson 
HOW GOD BRINGS VICTORY. 

1. In HIS OWN NAME (¥. 12, 18). 

2. IN HIS OWN TIME (v. 14). 

3. IN HIS OWN WaY (¥. 20). 

4. BY HIS OWN PEOPLE (v. 20). 


1. IN HIS OWN NAME. Seven priests bearing 
seven trumpets of rams’ horns before the ark of the 
Lord went on continually and blew with the 
trumpets. The siege of Jericho was conducted 
not in Joshua’s name, but in Jehovah's. 
Israel’s reliance was on God and the acknowl- 
edgment of this fact was open and explicit. 
God wants all who trust in him to say so. His 
work should be carried on in his name. A good 
soldier is not ashamed of his colors ; he is glad 
to have them displayed. A Christian ought 
to be always ready to ask for God’s blessing 
and to confess before men his need of it. Ifa 
man assumes that he can win any victory with- 
out God’s help, he must not complain if God 
lets him try it. ‘*Go to now, ye that say, To- 
day or to-morrow we will go into such a city 
and continue there a year, and buy and sell, 
and get gain. . . Ye ought to say, If the 
Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that.” 
2, IN HIS OWN TIME. The second day they com- 
passed the city once and returned into the camp ; 
so they did six days. That didn’t look like 
progress. Possibly some incredulous Israelite 
expressed his opinion: “If we are to take 
Jericho, this delay isa great mistake.” Or a 
sneering Canaanite on the walls said, as he saw 
the procession return once more to the Israel- 
itish camp: “ Well, if they don’t do more in 
the next six days than they have in the last we 
are safe from harm.” But this delay was all 
in God’s plan. He is not to be hurried by 
friends or foes. ‘*The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promises, as some men count slack- 
nesss’’ ; but his days are not as our days, any 
more than are his ways as our ways. Wemust 
bide God’s time for victory. This trouble 
with ourselves, our family, our neighbors, we 
must still bear until we have finished our 
course—God’s course for us. “In your pa- 
tlence possess ye your somls,”” 

8. InnIsown way. It came to pass, when 
the people heard the sound of the trumpet and the 
people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell 
down flat. It seemed a very strange way to at- 
tack a walled city,by simply blowing tram- 
pets and shouting; but it was God’s way, 
hence it was an entire success. God’s way is 
always best, however unaccountable to us may 
seem its workings. Honesty, truthfulness, 
fidelity to convictions of duty are better than 
any wrong-doing, or deception, or time-serv- 
ing inthe struggle for success in life. First 
find out what God commands to be done in 
avy emergency; then doit fearlessly. Even if 
itseems like blowing against a stone wall to 
clear your path of obstacles, it is the only safe 
thing todo. ‘ The way of the Lord is strength 
to the upright; but destraction shall be to 
the workers of iniquity.” 

4. By HIS OWN PEOPLE. The people went up 
qnto the city, every man straight before him, and 
they took the city. All who faitbfully, patiently 
followed the ark of God in the siege of Jericho 
had a share in the credit and fruits of the city’s 
capture. Even Rahab, a sinner in the con- 
demned city, was counted with God’s people 
in the hourof their victory, because she was on 
his side in the battle. ‘‘ If any man serve me,” 
said the Captain of our salvation, “him will 
my Father honor.” God has a place and a 
work for every one who will! enlist under his 
banner. Needing none of them, he will use all 
of them. He wins his victories in this world 
by the agency of those who call themselves his 
people. Where am I wanted in God’s plan 
of the battle now waging against the enemies 
of the Lord Jesus Christ? ‘‘Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant hea reth.” 





A @oop way to secure new scholars to 
the Sunday-school is to ask those who are out- 
side to come in and joinit. Many of them 
have never received a personal invitation, and 
they have failed to take to themselves any 
general calls to attend Sunday-school. The 
following circular note was addressed by a 
Covnecticut superintendent on last Christmas 
to quite a number of persons who, while mem- 
bers of the congregation, were not in the Sun- 
day-school. It need hardly be added that it 
was promptly responded to by not a few who 
received it and that the school was increased 
accordingly : 

‘Dear FRIEND: 

* As you are a member of our congregation, 
but are not on our Sunday-school records, t 
_— the liberty of extending to you, on this 
annive 

daviour, rist, a kind and cordial invi- 
tation to unite with our school and join us on 
t he morning of the Christian Sabbath in our 
worship and Bible study. 





attend his new school st Julfa 





ay, Sg birth of our Lord and - 
esus 





(January 21, 1875. 


more than three hundred and fifty enrolled mem- 
bers, whose ages range from four to over 
seventy years. We meet (as we have done for 
the last seventeen years, without the omission 
of a single session) at 9:15 on the morning of 
each Lord’s Day. 

‘‘May I not hope to welcome you in our 
pleasant chapel on Sunday, January 34, 1875, 
and will you not commence the New Year by 
wae with us in the study of God’s Holy 

0) 


“*Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.’ 
“Truly yours, 


“ 


“Superintendent.” 


..»-It is urged by many skilled teachers 
that a brief review of the last Sunday’s lesson 
should be conducted from the desk by the 
superintendent before the lesson of the day is 
taken in hand by the classes. The advantage 
of this is that it recalls former teachings and 
prepares the school to take up the new lesson 
in its proper relation to what has gone before. 
In illustration of this plan, John B. Smith, who 
is quite an authority in reviews, gives in Zhe 
Sunday-school Times a specimen outline of such 
a review for Sunday, the 24th inst., and pro- 
poses to follow it with similar helps for other 
Sundays. Of course, a review of this kind 
should be conducted by well-considered ques- 
tions and should occupy but very little time. 


..-- Because of the fear expresed by some 
that the wide use of lesson-papers is lesseniog 
Bible study, an emphatic declaration was made 
on the subject by the Miami Conference Sun- 
day-school Convention of the United Brethren, 
in Ohio, including this statement: 

“Since the adoption of the International 
Series, on the Ist of January, 1873, the blessed 
Word of God, with notes and comments, has 
been published and circulated toa greater ex- 
tent than during scores of years before. In- 
stead, therefore, of tending to exclude the 
Bible from our Sunday-schools, the use of the 
lesson-leaves has in many ways and to a won- 
derful degree increased its use and aided in its 
correct interpretation. We would most earn- 
estly recommend the use of our lesson-leaves 
to all our fellow-workers in the Sabbath-school 
work.” 

...-A writer in the London Sunday-school 
Times, making suggestions as to the mode of 
preparing a lesson, says that a teacher should 
begin and end his preparation “‘at the feet of 
Jesus.” In illustration, he adds: 

“ T know a little prattling girlwho when she 
attempts to write a letter refers every sentence 
to hermother. ‘Shall I say now, Mamma, I hope 
you are quite well? Will that do to say?’ 
‘Yes, my child; that willdo nicely.’ And she 
puts down the words with the greatest con- 
fidence. May not we do exactly the same ? 
. . . ‘Lord what wilt thon have me to say? 
What shall I tell my children about thee next 
Sunday? Will this do to jes in my lesson ? Is 
this the thought and are these the words thou 
wilt bless?’ 

....Dr. John Hall said, ina recent address, 
that not only is it true that ehildren are “ as 
arrows inthe hand of a mighty man’’in the 
sense that they are a source of strength and 
defense to him; but, as the mighty man has no 
power over the arrow to direct it after it has 
fairly left his hand, so is it with the children 
of his charge. While his hand is on them he 
can give direction to their course; but when 
they bave left his hand he is helpless to con- 
trol their movements. This itis which makes 
so important the work of parent and teacher 
for children while they are children, 


...-Acorrespondent of the Christian at Work 
tells of his son, eight years old, ‘“‘who perfectly 
detests Sunday-school’’ and who “inherits 
this failing from his father.”? The father asks 
what more he shall do now that the three or 
four different Sunday-schools tried for the boy 
have failed to meet the case. He is wisely coun- 
seled to try “a good course of home Bible 
study’? with his son, and then to invite the 
kindest teacher be knows of to come to the 
house freely and frequently, until he wins the 
boy’s love and confidence so that he can take 
him witb him to Sunday-school. 


...-The Officers of the London Sunday- 
school Union say that “there is no field so 
promising in Europe with regard to Sunday- 
school work as Sweden.” It is similarly said 
by missionaries of the American Sunday-school 
Union in the State of Minnesota that no class 
in the community is more accessible to pio- 
neer Sunday-school influences than the Sweder 
and Norwegians, who together number nearly 
one-fourth of the population of that growing 
state, 

....Zhe Biblical Treasury is merged with the 
London Sunday-school Teacher. Now that The 
Sunday-school Chronicle is a weekly repository 
of Sunday-school intelligence, Zhe Sunday- 
school Teacher is more exclusively a magazine of 
material for stimulating and instructing teach- 
ers. 

...-The Union Teachers’ Meeting in Brook- 
lyn for study of the International Lessons is 
held on Saturday afternoons, at the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


...-Asketch of the Chautauqua Lake Assem- 
bly, from the pen of the Rey. W. F. Orafts, ap 
pears in The Scottish Sabbath-echoot Teacher's 





“We have now thirty-eight classes, with 


Magazine for December. 
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Political. 


SznaTorn Scurrz, in his great speech last 
week on the Louisiana question, for which 
the whole nation ought to thank him, alluded 
to the race line so sharply drawn iv Southern 
politics as working no good, but rather much 
evil, to thecolored people. We quote, as fol- 
lows, a single passage on this point: 

“I shall hail the day asa most auspicious 

one fcr the colored race in the South when the 
cease to stand as a solid mass under the con 
and discipline of one political organization, 
thus being arrayed as a race inst a race; 
when they throw off the scandalous leadership 
of those adventurers who, taking advantage of 
their ignorance, make them the tools of tyran- 
nical rapacity and throw upon them the odium 
of their misdeeds ; when they begin to see the 
identity of their own true interests with those 
of the white people among whom they have to 
live; when they in to understand that they 
greatly injure those common interests by 
using their political power for the elevation to 
office of men, black or white, whose ignorance 
or unscrupulousness unfits them for responsi- 
ble trust ; when freely, according to their best 
judgments, they divide their votes between the 
political parties; when, thus giving to each 
party a chance to obtain their votes, they make 
it the interest and natural policy of each party 
to protect their safety and respect their rights, 
in order to secure those votes.”’ 
This is the language of astatesman speaking 
In the true interests of the colored people. 
Nothing can be more inimical to their best in- 
terests than a political division on the race 
line, It practically makes a white man’s 
party and a black man’s party, the former, 
with the exception of two or three states, 
largely preponderant in number and ten 
times as strong as the latter ip resources and 
mental force. The result is an intense polit- 
ical and social belligerency between two races 
that must live together, and no amount of 
interference on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment can by any possibility cure the evil. 
Indeed, such interferences, so far as they have 
been tried, make things worse rather than 
better. There is undoubtedly mucb blame due 
to the whites for the attitude taken by the 
colored people, yet we sincerely hope with 
Senator Schurz that the latter will ere long see 
that their salvation does not consist in being 
Republicans. If they were to-day about 
equally divided between the two parties, the 
vocation of a certain class of politicians would 
come to an end, and that, too, to the general 
benefit of all classes. Each party would be 
politically friendly to them and seek to pro- 
tectthem. Their rights would be the common 
care of both parties, as they will not be so 
long as the race line rules in Southern politics. 
This line is a curse to the Southern people, and 
to no class more than to the colored portion. 


....The report of the sub-committee, con 
sisting of Messrs Foster, Phelps, and Potter— 
the first two being Republicans and the last a 
Democrat and all three gentlemen of the high- 
est standing—last week submitted to the House 
of Representatives, sheds important light upon 
the condition of affairs in Louisiana. The 
committee examined ninety-five witnesses dur- 
ing their stay in New Orleans, besides taking a 
large amount of documentary evidence. The 
substance of their report in respect to the last 
election in that state is comprised in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 1. That the Returning 
Board, whose duty it was to count the votes 
and declare the results of the election, was 
illegally constituted, by not having in it a 
representation of both parties, as th law directs. 
2. That the registration and election laws of 
the state, enacted during the Kellogg régime, 
vests the whole power of appointing election 
officers inthe governor. 3. That the returns of 
the Commissioners of Election gave the Demo- 
crats a majority of twenty-nine members in the 
lower house of the legislature, and that the find- 
ing of the Returning Board changed the result 
so as to give fifty-three members to the Repub- 
licans and fifty members to the Democrats. 
4. That this result was brought about by 
counting in Republicans in several parishes in 
which it is clear that Democrats had been 
elected. 5. Thatin respect to the intimida- 
tion of colored voters there was no evidence 
that it had been practiced by Democrats against 
such voters, although the charge was made by 
officeholders; while no witness, black or 
white, testified to any such fact of his own 
knowledge. 6. That the general conviction 
among nearly all the white people is that the 
Kellogg government is simply a usurpation 
and that the feeling of opposition to Kellogg 
has been greatly increased by oppressive acts 
of legislation and by a most ruinous deprecia- 
tion of property. 7. That a portion of the col- 
ored vote at the last election was cast for Dem- 
ocratic candidates. 8. That the “ Kellogg 
government is only upheld by the Federal 
military.”” 9. That the “White Leagues’’ in 
the rural districts are simply political clubs, 
seeking to support the Democratic party; and 
that the “White League” in New Orleans, 
numbering in all about twenty-five hundred 
members and composed of the “reputable 
citizens and of property-holders in the city,”’ is 
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an organization for self-protection, rendered 
necessary “by the existence of leagues among 
the blacks,” arrayed against the white race. 
10. That the Conservatives or Democrats of 
Louisiana have no idea of offering any resist- 
ance to the General Government, their oppo- 
sition being confined wholly to the local ad- 
ministration of theirown state. These, with 
the addition of what occurred at the attempted 
organization of the legislature, on the 4th inst., 
form the salient points of the committee’s re- 
port. 

....-The senatorial question is in a fafr way 
of being speedily disposed of in all the state 
legislatures which have to make elections this 
year. In our own state the Democrats have 
chosen Mr. Kernan, of whose election there 
Was no room for doubt, although there was so 
strenuous an effort made by the Long Island 
friends of Mr. Henry C. Murphy to have him 
elected. But it would not have done for the 
Democrats to neglect the claims of Mr. Kernan. 
To have done so would have been to make 
great confusion in Tammany Hall and possibly 
break up the party. As a general principle, 
the Democrats throw aside their defeated 
candidates ; but in the case of Mr. Kernan it 
was 80 well understood that the opposition to 
him would be ettributed to a sectarian feeling 
on account of his being a Roman Catholic— 
which, doubtless, lost him many votes 
when he ran for governor—that' the 
party could not afford to incur the risk 
of such an imputation. In the caucus 
of the Democratic members of the legislature 
Mr. Murphy received but nine votes, and the 
nomination of Mr. Kernan was then made 
unanimous, Personally there are no objections 
to the new senator who will represent the 
State of New York. He will be the first Roman 
Catholic who has held the office of senator 
from this state, and his election, therefore, has 
something more than a mere political signifi- 
cance. In Pennsylvania the Democrats have 
nominated a rather obscure but active politician 
by the name of Wallace as their representative 
in the United States Senate; and the Repub- 
licans of Nevada have chosen, as they were 
expected to do, the great silver-mine operator, 
Sharon, who is ssid to be seven times wealth- 
ler than his colleague, Jones. In Massachu- 
setts the senatorial contest is narrowed down 
toa struggle between the friends of Hoar and 
Dawes. The hope of re-electing Schurz in 
Missouri bas been dissipated by the selection 


of Cotterell, a more obscure Democrat than 
Wallace of Pennsylvania. 


...-Mr, P. 8. Pinchback seems to be polit- 
ically a lucky man, provided he secures all the 
offices to which he claims to be elected. Hay- 
ing been president of the Louisiana senate, 
and then acting-governor of the state, after the 
bogus impeachment of Governor Warmoth, he 
was counted into Congress by the Lynch 
Board of Canvassers in 1872, and then the 
legislature counted in by the seme board 
counted him into the United States Senate 
from March 4th, 1873, to March 4th, 1879. 
True, he has not yet obtained admission into 
eitber house of Congress ; yet, to make things 
sure, the Republican part of the Louisiana 
legislature has just counted him in to succeed 
Senator West from March 4th, 1875, to March 
4th, 1881, or bestowed upon him the honor of 
being twice elected for the same senatorial 
term. Which isit? Was his first election to 
the Senate a valid one? If so, he needs no 
re-election for the same term. Is he to be 
Senator West’s successor? If so, then he has 
two terms blended together. It perhaps 
would not be a bad idea to vest all these offices 
in Mr. Pinchback and make him senator for 
two terms and representative at the same time. 
Let each house of Congress take care of Mr. 
Pinchback, senator-elect and representative- 
elect, after this fashion, and this will be one 
way of settling the Louisiana muddle, 


.... A correspondent in Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 
has the goodness to mention that we made a 
strange mistake in giving the election of mem- 
ber of Congress in the Washington and Rens- 
selaer district to Charles Hughes, of Sandy 
Hill, the defeated candidate, instead of Hon. 
Martin Townsend, of Troy, the successful one. 
The point we intended to make was that 
Mr. Hughes had been a member of Congress 
and was the son of an actor, it having been 
said that Mr. Rice, of Chicago, was the first 
actor who had been elected to Congress. 
Another correspondent attempts to correct our 
statement by saying that the father of Mr. 
Hughes was not an actor, thongh his mother 
was; but both his father and mother were 
actors and well known in New York, 


.-..The meeting in Boston on Friday last to 
give expression tothe popular feeling in re- 
lation to the Louisiana “‘ outrage '’ was uot al- 
together harmonious; but it was mostly remark- 
able for the representative names which are 
published in connection with it. They are the 
same names that have been heard at all public 
meetings in Faneufl Hall for more than a cen- 


tury. The Adamees figured very largely, there 
belag three of them ; the Quinceys were there 
in force; and Wendell Phillips was heard in 
denunciation of the meeting and fn defense of 
the President and General Sheridan. 
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BAPTIST. 

CARLTON, G. J., Newton, Mass., goes to Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

CHAPPELL, G., ord., at, Mill Creek, Pa. 

DAVIS, J. W., Tiffin, goes to Camden, O. 

DAVIS, A. J., goes to Minneapolis, Minn. 

DUNCAN, H. D., Summerville, Ga., died, Jan. 
7th. 

DONN, W. J., Rockville, O., resigns. 

GILLETTE, A. D., D. D., inst., at Sing Sing, 
N. Y., Jan. 15th. 

HARDIN, C. E., Ridley, called to Bristol, Pa. 

HISvOX, E. T., D.D., goes to Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

HUME, T., Jr., called to Norfolk, Va. 

LISLE, W. M., Newton, Mass., resigns. 

MILLER, D. H., D.D., New York, goes to 
Greenpoint, N. Y. 

MORRILL, J. W., goes to Barre, Mass, 

NORTON, H. E., Berwick, goes to Havana, 
TL 

RAY, C. W., Bridgeport, called to West Mert- 
den, Conn. 

REED, J. H., ord., at Cazenovia, M1. 

REGAN, W. W., McLean, goes to Pekin, Il. 

ROGERS, D., Huntington, Mass., resigns. 

SIMONTON, A. M., goes to Blanchester and 
Pleasant Plain, O. 

THWING, M. C., Germantown, Pa., called to 
Branford, Conn. 

WEBBER, C. H., Saco, Mass., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ASHLEY, G.H. Drury Coll., Mo., ord., Dee. 
28th. 

BALDWIN, W. 0., Le Raysville, Pa., resigns. 

BEMAN, J.L., Vineland, N.J., called to Mor- 
risania, N. Y. 

BENJAMIN, G. W., New Haven, called to 
Huntington, Ct. 

BROWN, T. L., Union Grove, Wis., called to 
Rockton, Ii. 

CLARKE, C, W., Gaysville, supplies also at 
Pittefield, Vt. 

COLWELL, H. J., Randolph, Vt., resigns, 

DAVIS, R. H., Milford, Del, goes to Granby, 
Mass. 

DENNEN, 8. R., Lynn, Mass., called to New 
Haven, Ct. 

DOWDEN, W.H., Lunenburg, goes to East 
Jaffrey, N. H. 

EASTMAN, M.L., Royalton, goes to Black 
Creek, Wis. 

EASTMAN, 8. E., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
called to Potsdam, N. Y. 

EATON, C. H., Viola, goes to Chenoa, Ill. 

EGGLESTON, E., supplies at Lee-ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FLETCHER, R. W., Hartland, Mich., ord. 
Jan. 5th. 

GRISWOLD, J. B., East Hampton, Ct., sup- 
plies at Holland, Vt. 

HILLYER, 8. L., of Yale Theo. Sem., called to 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

HUMPHREYS, G. F., Amherst, Mass., inst., 
Jan, 7th. 

KENDALL, H. L., of Andover Theo. Sem., 
goes to Walpole, Mass. 

er ok G. P., Maywood, goes to Chicago, 


LEONARD, H. P., Westport, Mass., resigns. 

MILLIKIN, 8. F., McGregor, Wis., resigns. 

McDUFFEE, 8. V., goes to Ludlow Center‘ 
Mass. 


MoKENZIE, A., Cambridge, Mass., made sec, 
of Harvard Coll. 


ROGERS, G., Hawley, supplies also at Glyn- 
don, Minn. 


SALMON, E. P., Beloit, accepts call to Depere, 
Wis. 


SAWIN, T. P., Revers, goes to Middleboro’, 
Mass. 


SECCOMBE, C., Green Island, Neb., inst., 
Dec. 29th. 


SINNOTT, C. N., supplies at Lebanon, Me. 


SMITH, W. B. T., Claremont, N. H., supplics 
at E. Weathersfield, Vt. 


SWITZER, 8. H., Tallman, N. Y., ord., Dee. 
28th. 


TUNNELL, R. M., Independence, goes to Ot- 
tawa, Kan. 
LL, E. B., Georgetown, Col., goes to 
Califorvia. 
WARD, B. C., Hardwich, Mass., resigns. 
WILLIAMSON, Ma., formerly an Episcopa- 
lian, supplies at Windsor and Lede, is. 


LUTHERAN. 

EICHELBERGER, W. Wardenville, goes to 

Capon Springs, W. Va. 
HOLLMAN, L. T., Fort Motte, goes to Orange 

burg, 8. C. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
ADAMS, B. M., Hempstead, N. Y., resigns. 
DUNCAN, J. C., 8t. Louis, Mo., becomes a 
tionalist. 


Congrega 
JANES, E. L., Flushing, N. Y., died, Jan. 10th, 
aged 67. 


MARVIN, J., D.D., made president of Kansas 
State University. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMPBELL, A. E., died at Castleton, N. Y. 
CURTIS, H. M., Willoughby, 0., goes to 
Olean, N. ¥. 





FRENCH, J. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to 
Worcester, Mass. 

HELFRICH, N. C., New Concord, installed at 
Bristol, 0., Dec. 29th. 

MACFIE, D., Edinburgh, Scotland, goes to 
Middletown, Pa. 

MELOY, J. C., West Newton, Pa., installed, 
Dee. 29th. 


MoGIFFERT, W. H., Parkersburgh, W. Va., 
installed, Dec. 23d. 

NESBITT, A., Tremont, N. Y., died, Jan 7th, 
aged 82. 


POOL, G. H., Phila., Pa., installed Jan 17th. 

PRIEST, J. A., D.D., Quincy, Ill. called to 
Newton, N. J. 

QUIGLEY, T. H., Batavia, goes to Elba, N. Y. 

SMYTH, A., D.D., Cleveland, O., supplies at 
Willonghby, N. Y. 

WARRINGTON, Geo., Beech Creek, Pa., in- 
stalled at Manalapan, N. J., Dec. 224. 
— E. P., Denver, Col., goes to Chicago, 

1, 


WILLIAMS, E. L., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ord., Jan. 5th. 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
ALLEN, W. B., Center, goes to Marshall, 
Texas. 
on L., Plainsburgh, goes to Fresno, 


JACOBS, F., D.D., Tallahassee, Fla., goes to 
Cokesbury Female College, 8. C. 
HENDERSON, J. T. A., Louisiana, Mo., goes 
to Brownsville, Pa. 
a hh J. M., Granville, goes to Byrne, 
enn. 


WOODBRIDGE, J., inst., at Wésson, Miss. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALLEN, N. G., Boston, Mass., goes to Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

BEASLEY, F. W., D.D., Eddington, goes to 
Torresdale, Pa. 

BEERS, H. W., D.D., Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
called to San Francisco, Cal. 

BERGHADS, V. H., Lykens, Pa., resigns. 

BROOKS, T. J., Council Bluffs, Ia., goes to 
Minneapolis, Min. 

BROWN, P. A. H., goes to St. John’s Chapel, 
New York. 

as J. E., New York, goes to Moncton, 
N. B. 


BUCK, G., Hartford, Conn., goes to Wake- 
field, Maas. 


CAMPBELL, W. H., Winnsboro’, goes to 
Charleston, 8. C. 

COLEMAN, L., D.D., Toledo, O., made Bishop 
of Wisconsin. 

COLTON, C., D.D., Jenkintown, goes to Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

DUDLEY, T. U., D.D., Baltimore, Md., made 
Assistant-bishop of Kentacky. 

HILL, A. E., Folsom, Cal., resigns. 

LEACOCK, W., Napa, Cal., resigns. 

MAGILL, G. J., La Porte, Ind., resigns, 

MARSHALL, M. M., Raleigh, N. C., made D.D. 
by College of William and Mary. 


MoCRACKEN, W. C., New Orleans, La, ord. 
deacon, Jan. 


NEWTON, B. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., died, Jan. 
17th. 


PAGE, W. P., Somerville, goes to Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

PRESTISS, W. O., Charleston, goes to North 
Santee, 8. C. 

RANDOLPH, T. L., Syracuse, goes to Sher- 
burne, 7 

=e J. 8., Westfield, goes to Newark, 
we ke 


STUART, R. 8., New Orleans, La., ord. deacon, 
Jan. 3d. 

TUCKER, C. H., Chicago, Ill, goes to Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 

WILSON, O., New Orleans, La., ord. deacon, 
Jan. 34. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
ALBRIGHT, G. H., New Lisbon, goes to East 
Ohio Classis. 


LEISS, A. H., of York Co., goes to Shaeffers- 
town, Pa. 


ROSSITER, J. T., Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
goes to Baltimore, Md. 


ROMAN CATHOLIO. 
DALY, P. J., Lowell, called to Boston High- 


lands, Mass. 

GOODMAN, R. M., Covington, Ky., goes to 
Newark, N. J. 

HITSELBERGER, A. L., Boston, Mass., died 
Jan. 8th. 


LAFONT, A., New York, died, Jan. 7th, aged 
74. 

PHELAN, E., Newark, N. J., goes to Creston, 
Ta. 


UNITARIAR, 


EMERSON, C. W., Fitehburg, Mass., resigns, 

GILMAN, N. P., Center Scituate, goes to 
Bolton, Mass. 

WASHBURN, L. K., accepts call to Revere, 
Mass. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
DONALDSON, J. M., died at New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 
McCORD, M. 8., Providence, R. L., inst., Dee, 
29th. 


MoKEE, E., Kortright, N. Y., goes to Win- 
chester, Kan. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
BELL, W. 8., New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 
DAVIS, J., Avon, goes to Chicago, Tl. 


HODGDON, N. C., Vernon, Vt., goes to Pitts- 
field, Me. 

HUGHES, J.,. Table Grove, Ill, supplies at 
Bloomfield, Ia. 


’ NASH, C. P., Concord, Mich., goes te Little 
Falls, Ns X. 
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School and College. 


Tum wearing of a cap and gown by col- 
lege students, whatever may be said of it in 
England, is certainly a foolish habit in this 
country. The custom, we are glad to say, is 
gradually dying out. The fact thatthe senior 
class of Columbia College have resolved to 
wear caps and gowns and are urging the under 
classmen to do the same meets with but little 
favor by the faculty. Two Rutgers students 
appearing in long gowns at the late Intercolle- 
giate Literary Contest made themselves appear 
ridiculous. The class cap was not long ago 
worn by the senior class of Yale at Presenta- 
tion Day. But the custom, imported from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in England, prevailed in 
nearly all our colleges in the early part of the 
century. A Harvard graduate of 1829 describes 
the uniform enforced for a while at that time. 
This consisted of an ‘‘ Oxford mixed” or very 
dark gray trousers and coat, single breasted, 
with collar cut off perpendicularly at each- 
front edge, without any sleeve ornament for 
the freshmen, but one black silk braid “‘crow’s 
foot”’ just above each cuff for the sophomores 
ané 2 and $ for the other two classes re- 
spectively. The cap, covered with the same 
cloth, was square, with a black polished visor; 
but the top, instead of lying rather loosely 
upon a skull-cap, had a gradual outward slope 
from the head-band to the square, supported 
by slender framework. The top was not large; 
but students who were exquisites and had 
credit with fashionable tailors very soon slid 
out of the gray into superfine black, perhaps 
by gradations puzzling the faculty. In sum- 
mer white or nankin pantaloons might be 
worn; and in chapelon Sundaysa black silk 
gown, such as is worn on the stage on Com- 
mencement Day, might be substitated for the 


coat. The students were objects of ridicule 
whenever they appeared in the streets of 
Bosion in this garb. President Stearns of Am- 
herst always wears the Oxford cap on Com- 
mencement Day. 





---.-Rev. Dr. Williams has resided forty-one 
years in China. After several years of faithful 
service af a missionary of the American 
Board of Missions, he accepted the position of 
secretary of legation to the United States Gov- 
ernmentin China. He is the author of several 
valuable works in reference to China, his 
“Middle Kingdom” being a standard work on 
thatcountry. But his most important work isa 
“Dictionary of the Chinese Language,” on 
which he has spent eleven years. This isa 
handsoms quarto of more than thirteen 
hundred pages, the ripe fruit of his life-long 
studies. This work is a treasury of knowledge 
of the Chinese language and Chinese affairs. 
Every Chinese character in it has been written 
by Dr. Williams with his own pen, while he 


has been engaged in the onerous duties com- 
bined in the functions of minister, secretary, 
interpreter, and general business agent. 


-..-Among the bequests in the will of the 
late James Kelly, of New York, is $1,000 to the 
Board of Education, to be invested to forma 
fund for the giving of silver medals for superi- 
ority in deportment and amiability of character 
to the female children in the public schools, 
and a silver and a bronze medal to the two pu- 
pils of the Normal College excelling in meth- 
ods of teaching. 


...-Ata meeting of the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College, last week, Charles C. Per- 
kins was appointed university lecturer for the 
current academic year on the history of en- 
graying; J. Eliot Cabot was appointed instruct- 
or in logic for the same term ; and William L. 
Richardson instructor in obstetrics, to 
Sept. Ist. 

....-Rev. Edward Everett Hale says of the 
salaries of teachers that “‘they generally range 
at a grade not much above starvation. They are 
far inferior to the salaries of a first-class cutter 


in a large tailor’s abop, of a first-class cook in 
a hotel, and very far below the salaries paid to 
first-class circus-riders and ballet-dancers,” 


-»--Mr. Timothy M. Allyn, of Hartford, 
Conn., has offered to give $100,000 to the city 


for the establishment of an industrial school 
for the free instruction of boys and girls in the 
business occupations of life, agriculture, and 
the mechanic arts. 


««-.The names of Israel Wasbburn, Jr., LL. 


D., and the Rev. E. C. Bolles, D.D., are men- 


tioned in connection with the presidency of 
Tufts College. Dr. Miner’s resignation e68 
effect the middle of February. 


..e-[t is said that President White, of Cor- 


nell, is preparing an essay upon the financial 


disasters of the first French Republic and the 
application of the lesson they teach to our 
existing monetary system. 


....Oxford University is one thousand years 
old and rejoices in an annual income of one 
million dollars and a library of five hundred 
and twenty thousand volumes. 

...-By the will of the late Moses Day, of 
Boston, Amberst, Williams, Harvard, and 
Tufts colleges are to receive each $5,000. 

....Mr. Bayard Taylor will give a course of 
lectures at Cornell during the summer season. 
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’ Pebbles. 


A SIGN PAINTERS oath: “* Hang “°° 
..-.- Rooted sorrow: an aching tooth. 
...-Agreat hardship: an iron steamer. 


-..-8t. Paul on inflation: “Be not puffed 
up.’’ . 

....Now is the season for country relatives 
to arrive. 


-.--A man of great promise: your boot- 
maker. 

...-As twice eleven is twenty-two, how can 
twice ten be twenty too? 


-..-Sign of indigestion: ‘Gone to dinner. 
Be back in five minutes.”’ 


-..eThe school-ma’am may not be a mind- 
reader, but she makes readers mind. 


-..-This is a grate prospect, as the prisoner 
said in peeping out of his cell window. 


-...» Why is a cat onits hind-legs like the 
great Fallof Niagara? Because it is a cat- 
erect. 


...-Rey. Mr. Jelly, of Baltimore, is very pop- 
ular. There’s always a jam in the church when 
he preaches. 


.-.-Annie Howe, who eloped with her lover 
in Montreal the other day, was bound to be 
married Annie Howe. 


.... What is the difference between a man in 
deep thought and King Henry VIII? One is 
a fat king and the other is a thin-king. 


-..-A malicious person says that cotton 
sheets and newspaper sheets are alike in the 
respect that a great many people lie in them. 


----‘I’ma broken man,” sighed a dilap- 
idated author. ‘‘I should think so; for I’ve 
seen your pieces,’’ responded a bystander. 


....A Sioux City hotel has a black-and-tan 
dog that killed a thousand rats in a month. 
This isa good puff for the dog, but is bard on 
the hotel. 


....°* Where are you going?’ asked a little 
boy of another, who had slipped and fallen 
down on the icy pavement. ‘Going to get 
up,’’ was the blunt reply. 


....A facetious young American lady wicked- 
ly remarks that the reason the peculiar equip- 
ages seen at watering-places are called dog- 
carts is that puppies always ride in them. 


....Some one has been looking over the 
records of the legislature of West Virginia, 
and finds that at its last session it passed a law 
**to prevent the owners of hogs from running 
at large.”’ . 


....A lady teacher inquired of the members 
of a class of juveniles if any of them could 
name the four seasons. Instantly the chubby 
hand of a five-year-old was raised, and prompt- 
ly came the answer: *‘Pepper, salt, vinegar, 
and mustard.” 


.---'* I will and bequeath,” said Pat, ‘*to my 
beloved wife, Bridget, all my property without 
reserve ; to my oldest son, Patrick, one-half 
of the remainder; and to Dennis, my younger 
son, the rest. If anything is left, it may go to 
Terence O’Carty, in sweet Ireland.” 


...- While a good Milwaukee woman was 
having family prayers one of the kneeling 
children pulled the cat’s tail, and a prolonged 
eat-howl was the result. The mother arose, 
took that boy over ber lap, and administered 
sharp correction, going on with her heavenly 
petition ali the time. 


...** You have a pleasant home and a bright 
fireside, with happy children sitting around it, 
haven’t you?’ said the judge. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ 


_said Mr. Thompson, who thought he saw a 


way out of the difficulty. ‘‘ Well,’ said the 
judge, “if the happy children sit around the 
cheerful fireside until you return, they will 
stay there just forty-three days, as I shall have 
to send you up for that time.’’ 


....Said an Irishman toa telegraph operator: 
“Do you ever charge anybody for the address 
ofa message?’’ ‘*No,’® replied the operator. 
“And do you charge for signing his name, 
sir?’ said the customer. ‘No, sir.’’ “ Well, 
then, will ye please send this? I just wantmy 
brother to know I am here,’’ handing the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘To John MeFlynn—at New York— 
[signed] Patrick McFlynn,” It was sent, asa 
tribute to Patrick’s shrewdness. 


.... Yesterday, while some negro steamboat 
men were being paid off, the clerk inquired of 
each one as he came to sign the pay-roll: “Will 
you write your name or make an X?” The 
first one said he could write his name and the 
pen was handed to him. He looked at the pen, 
scrutinized the pay-roll, and hesitated so long 
that the clerk poked him up. ‘“Let’s see,” 
mused the darkey, as he looked up at the 
clock. “It’s now 10 o’clock, and, as I’ve got to 
meet a feller at the City Hall at noon, I guess I 





won't write my name, but I'll putdown an X.’’ 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE THEOLOGY OF THE POETS.* 


THE remark is often made that the high- 
est truths of theology are truths which can 
hardly be put into polemic terms and 
which can only be shadowed forth under 
poetical images. Religion is fundament- 
ally a matter of the feelings, and poetry 
would, therefore, seem to be the natural 
medium through which it should be com- 
municated tomen. When men talk relig- 
ion they are apt to be poetic; when they 
discourse about religion they are often ex- 
tremely prosy. The science of faith bears 
about the same relation to faith itself that 
botany does to the colors and odors of the 
flower garden. To seek outside the com- 
mentaries and the bodies of divinity for 
statements of religious truth in the works 
of the poets, who, though themselves 
deeply impressed with religious ideas, 
were not, consciously, religious teachers, 
must, therefore, be a pleasant and may bea 
fruitful labor. To this labor the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, the eminent Broad Church 
clergyman, of London, has addressed him- 
self. Ina series of lectures delivered to bis 
congregation on Sunday evenings he has 
undertaken a critical examination of En- 
glish poetry, beginning with Pope and end- 
ing with Wordsworth. The first two chap- 
ters are occupied with the poets between 
Pope and Cowper. The thought of the 
writer dwells in these chapters, as in all 
that follows, on two main features of the 
poetry he is discussing. The conceptions 
of man.and of Nature to which the poets 
have given expression are his chief con- 
cern. In the earlier poets the notion of 
universal humanity is hardly found. 
The citizen and the swain, the ruler 
and the subject, all types of men, in- 
deed, appear upon their pages; but the 
fact of the unity of thé race and the 
identity of its interests had scarcely dawned 
upon Pope and his predecessors. If they 
had read the New Testament a little more 
carefully, they might have been wiser. In 
default of that, we have the historical para- 
dox of the French Revolution, which was 
kindled by Atheists, burning into the con- 
sciousness of the race the elementary 
truths of the religion they sought to over- 
throw. 

The treatment of Nature by these earlier 
poets is not much more satisfactory than 
their treatment of man. Pope shows a de- 
cided aversion to the country and all its 
sights and sounds. He is a genuine Cock- 
ney and never knows comfort beyond the 
sound of Bow Bells. Thomson and Collins 
draw nearer to Nature, and, though they 
still keep many of the old conventional 
terms, there is much of careful observation 
and independent study of natural beauty. 
In Gray this sympathy with Nature reaches 
a still higher development, and in Shelley, 
Coleridge, Byron, and Wordsworth it be- 
comes a master passion. The theology of 
Nature, as expressed in English poetry, is, 
therefore, constantly changing. The de- 
vout poets looked upon Nature as a vast 
machine or a ‘‘ universal frame”; to the 
sentiment expressed in the natural world 
they were not alive. 

Passing to Cowper, Mr. Brooke treats 
with sympathy and admiration the relig- 
ious element in his poetry, not only as it 
reveals his ideas of personal religion, but 
also as it shows his conceptions of Nature 
and of man. In Cowper the humanitarian 
sentiment first finds a full expression. 
And, in spite of his gloomy views of 
Divine Providence, he was exceedingly 
sensitive to every impression of natural 
beauty. Mr. Brooke speaks with a tender 
pity of the religious insanity which dark- 
ened Cowper’s life, yet pays a hearty tribute 
to him as ‘‘ the poet who, of all Evglish 
artists, has written, to my mind, the 
noblest hymns for depth of religious feel- 
ing and for loveliness of quiet style, whose 
life was biameless as the water-lilies which 
he loved and the way of life which in 
silent strains he made his own.” 

* THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH Posts, By the Rev. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1875. 
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After an appreciative chapter on Cole- 
ridge, the anthor reaches Wordsworth, who 
has been to him, as well as to his friend 
Robertson, a constant teacher and to whose 
poetry eight lectures, fully half of the vol- 
ume, are devoted. Wordsworth’s theology 
of Nature is first unfolded and its gradual 
formation out of emotional chaos into a 
clear philosophical method is traced in his 
intellectual history. Wordsworth was 
what might be called a Christian Pantheist. 
While belieying in the existence of God as 
distinct from Nature, he yet believed in 
Nature as a manifestation of God. Nature 
is not only the handiwork of God; she is 
& revelation from God. The right attitude 
before her is, therefore, nos curiosity, but 
reverence, Wordsworth’s feeling is that 
Nature is alive; that in che winds and the 
flowers there is a spirit wits which he may 
hold communion; tbat ihe life of all that 
lives is manifested to us in the things that 
are made, and that the juy and peace of 
Nature are the peace aud joy of God. 

This exposition of Wordsworth’s theology 
of Nature is foliowed by a careful analysis 
of his theology of humana nature. The 
whole is an admirable piece of sympathetic 
criticism. Mr. Brooke thoroughly under- 
stands his subject and his lectures can 
hardly fail to awaken in his readers a new 
enthusiasm for the Bard of Windermere. 

The volume closes with three lectures on 
Burns, who was not treated in the chronologe 
ical order, for logical reasons. Mr. Brooke’s 
admiration of the large humanity of Burns 
is tempered by & just estimace of the poet’s 
immoralities and a wholesome condemna- 
tion of the faults of his poetry. 

The style of the jectures is admirable, 
the judgments are for the most part sound 
and clear, and the quotations from the 
poets are made with nice discrimination. 





...- Rights of a Citizen of the United States (8 
8. Scranton & Co., Hartford), by Theoph- 
jius Parsons, LL. D., ex-professor of law in 
Harvard College, is both a philosophical and 
practical treatise on the subject indicated by 
its title to which an appendix is added on the 
rules of organization and procedure in deliber- 
ative assemblies and also on law terms in com- 
mon use. The body of the work is divided 
into three books—the frst treating of the polit- 
ical rights, the second of the personal rights, 
and the third of the property rights of a citi- 
zen of the United States. The name of the 
distinguished author is an ample pledge to the 
public that these topics are handled with learn- 
ing and ability. The plan of the work is unique 
and comprehensive. Principles are tersely dis- 
cussed and a large amount of practical informa- 
tion given in respect to the working of our du- 
plicate political system. Professor Parsons is 
sound to the core on the question of national 
unity and just as sound on the question of 
state rights. His analysis of the Constitution 
is the best that we have seen. We commend 
the treatise to the public as one that will pay 
for reading. 


...-Those of our readers who are fond of 
books of travel and adventure will find much 
enjoyment in Jémailia, a Narrative of the Ex- 
pedition to Central Africa for the suppression 
of the slave trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt (Harper & Brothers), by Sir Samuel 
White Baker. The volume has less value as 
a contribution to geographical knowledge than 
some of the other many books of African travel 
for which we are indebted to the Harpers, but 
its keen and ever romantic interest will to the 
majority of readers amply make good the loss. 
The-expedition was not a successful one, nor 
did Sir Samuel reap the rewards bis bravery 
merited; but he will now receive literary 
laurels enough to repay him for his disap- 
pointments. The volume is fally illustrated 
with wood-cuts end maps and has for its 
frontispiece Jeens’s admirable steel engraving 
of the author. 

....Of living students of Milton the most 
eminent is, without doubt, David Masson. His 
recently published ‘‘ Cambridge edition” of 
the poet’s works will long be accepted as the 
standard copy, its sole rival being Pickering’s 
Mitford's sumptuous eight-volume edition of 
the poems and prose writings, This ‘‘Cam- 
bridge edition” is published in three octavo 
yolumes, which sell in this country at fifteen 
dollars; but purchasers of »moderate purses 
cap now procure Masson’s text at a moderate 
price in the two-volume ‘Golden Treasury 
edition’’ of The Foetical Works of John Milton, 
with introductions and notes by David Masson, 
LL.D., just issued by Macmillan & Co. The 
text, as we have intimated, is that of the 
larger edition; the introduction and votes are 
an adaptation to the ‘Golden Treasury” size of 
the more extensive and minute editorial matter 
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of the Cambridge, while the memoir now ap- 
pears for the first time. The volumes are 
Issued in the usual elegant form of the series 
iu which they appear and the title-pages are 
adorned with fine vignettes on steel, one of 
them being a piece of Mr. C. H. Jeens’s ex- 
quisite work. 

....Ernest Myers, M. A., of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, has translated in English prose 
The Extant Odes of Pindar (Macmillan & Co.). 
Mr. Myers believes that translations are of 
profit not to those unacquainted with the lan- 
guage from which they are taken, but to those 
who have some familiarity with the original 
tongue. He has accordingly kept the latter 
class in view. His theory we regard as an in- 
correct one, and the history of English litera- 
ture furnishes many an example which re- 
fates him, to say nothing of ordinary experi- 
enee on the part of readers. Mr. Emerson 
will be at once and with justice cited as an 
able opponent of Mr. Myere’s argument. The 
translation Mr. Myers has prepared is a thor- 
ougbly literal one, betraying familiarity with 
the original and affectionate study of import- 
ant points; but that it will introduce Pindar 
to those unfamiliar with him its involved and 
sometimes obscure English forbids us to hope, 
as, indeed, Mr. Myers did not hope. College 
students will findthe book excellently suited 
for equestrian purposes. 


....d. B. Lippincott & Co. have added to the 
list of Swedenborg’s works published by them 
a well-printed edition of The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed ; wherein are disclosed the Arcana there 
foretold, which have hitherto remained Con- 
cealed. The edition is called the “‘Rotch edi- 
tion,’’ it being published at the expense of cer- 
tain moneys left by the late Mrs. Lydia 8. 
Rotch, of Boston. The translation from the 
original Latin was made by Rev. T. B. Hay- 
ward and revised by Rev. John Worcester. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


To THE Evrror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of the 14th instant you copy 
from The Literary World for January a reaf- 
firmation of its assertion that the publishers of 
The Atlantic endeavored last year to negotiate 
for its sale to Old and New. As we know that 
you have no wish to give currency toa false- 
hood, we beg to repeatin your columns that 
we have never ourselves negotiated nor have 
we at any time authorized any one else to 
negotiate for the sale of Zhe Atlantic to Old 
and New or any other periodical. If this 
calumny had been permitted to rest with the 
journal in which it originated we might not 
have troubled ourselves to have noticed it; but 
when it is copied, evidently by request, in 
journals like yours, of large circulation and 
influence, we deem it a duty to ourselves to 
brand the statement as utterly false. 

H. O. Hovuanton & Co., 
Publishers of The Atlantic. 

RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, Jan. léth, 1875. 

(The second paragraph from The Literary 
World was copied by us of our own motion and 
merely as anitem of literary news. It now 
seems perfectly clear that the publishers of 
The Atlantic have never proposed, directly or 
indirectly, to sell it. And we may add, since 
the magazine has never been better than under 
Messrs. Houghton’s ownership, that we trust 
it will belong before they cease to publish it.— 
Ep. INDEPENDENT.} 


A NEW EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Ir gives me great pleasure to be able to in- 
form you that at last we are to have a really 
critical edition of the Septuagint. This 
great work has been taken in hand by an 
English scholar well and widely known on both 
eides of the Atlantic, whose name and fame are 
asufficient guaranty that it will be well done. 
I regret that Tam not permitted to give his 
name; buat I may, perhaps, be allowed to qnote 
from a letter just received from him, in which he 
says that the work will be furnished “ with a 
collation of all uncial MSS. and some early 
editions.’’ Such an edition of the Septuagint 
has long been a desideratum, and all biblical 
scholars cannot but hope that the distinguished 
gentleman who is engaged upon it may be con- 
tinued in health and strength for its successful 


completion. A, W. Truzn. 
AsTua LIBRARY, New York, Jan. lth, 1875. 
ee 





NOTES. 


Tue new work on Harvard College, says 
The Christian Register, will soon be published 
in an elegant volume of imperial quarto size, 
but only the number of copies subscribed for 
will be issued. It will contain a history of the 
college and many fine illustrations. ——Justin 
McCarthy commences a new serial story in the 
February number of The Galazy, called *‘ Dear 
Lady Diedain.”"——_—-J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
anvounce that, by a recent purchage, they have 
become the sole proprietors of the American 
revised edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, and 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


4 are thereby enabled to offer the work at much 


lower rates than hitherto. In the course of 
its recent thorough revision the American 
edition was edited with the special view of 
supplying the wants of American readers. It 
also possesses a special attraction in contain- 
ing a series of over seventy-five full-page en- 
gravings not contained in any other edition. 


The price of Prof. Welcker’s “ Military Les- 
sons” (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor &Co.) should 
have been given as seventy-five cents in our 
list of “ Books of the Week” last week; and 
that of the new edition of Prof. Dana’s * Text- 
book of Geology’? (same publishers) as two 
dollars, 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE 
REVELATION. Fifth London Edition, published 
in conjunction with Messrs. Longmans & Co. Two 
volumes, 8v0. Price $5.00. 

The publishers invite attention to the most remark- 
able religious work which has appeared since the 
publication of ** Ecce Homo.” 

Sold by all booksellers, and, when not to be found, 
remit the amount direct to the Publishers, who will 
send it, postpaid. 
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New Monthly: Magazine 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1875. 
_  ConrTEents: 
THE ANGEL OF THE TWILIGHT. 


JAMES PARTON. 


Bight 
WONDERS OF THE LOWLANDS. 
With Seven Mustrations. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 
With Portraits of Professor and Mrs. Fawcett. 
RAPE OF THE GAMP. 
CHAPTER XVII—Biter Bit. XVIII—Oriana, 
With Two Mustrations by Fredericks. 
TRUE FITNESS. 


THE FIRST Na pag OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
10aL PRocRess, III. 


DE hf ith CLINTON AS A POLITICIAN. By JoHN 


LITTLE ICMBERO. 
EVANESCENCE. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN BUROPE.— 
(Stateenth Paper.) By EMILIO CASTELAR. 
MISS ANGEL. By Miss THACKERAY. 
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EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY REOORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE for February contains over 
Eighty Mlustrations and a corresponding variety of 
reading matter. An extra half-sheet has been added, 
in order to include the first installment of Miss THACK- 
ERAY’S new serial story, ‘Miss Angel”—a beautiful 
tale based on the romance of Angelica Kauffman’s life. 

JAMES PARTON begins in this number a series of 
exceedingly interesting papers, profusely illustrated, 
on Caricature. 

GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND contributes an illus- 
trated paper describing Washington City as it appears 
to-day. 

The Fourth Paper of the Centennial Series contin- 
ues the review of Mecbanical Progress, covering a 
large number of important inventions, but reserving 
for fuller treatmentin the next number the improve- 
ments connected with Printing, Engraving, etc. 

L. J. Du PRB, of the Memphis Appeal, under the title 
of “The Wonders of the Lowlands,” contributes a 
suggestive and interesting illustrated article on the 
Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley. 

JOHN BIGELOW, on the basis of De Witt Clinton’s 
correspondence with Colonel Post, never before pub- 
lished, gives some striking illustrations of the acri- 
mony of partisan politics fifty years ago. 

MONCORE D. CONWAY contributes a brief and spir- 
ited sketch of Professor Fawcett, accompanied bya 
beautiful Portrait, which includes the Professor's 
wife. 

EMILIO CASTELAR’S papers are continued. 

GEORGE M. TOWLE describes the French Institute 
and the academies connected therewith, his article 
being illustrated with a picture of the Institute build- 
ing and portraits of Thiers, D’ Aumale, Ollivier, Favre, 

Berryer, De Montalembert. and Littré. 

LYMAN ABBOTT contributes a comprehensive re- 
view of ihe field and work of Christian missions, illus- 
trated with four maps. 

The number opens with a beautiful poem by WiLL 
WALLACE HARNEY, entitled “The Angel of the 
Twilight,” illustrated by 8oL EYTINGE. Other poems 
are contributed by HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ELIZABETH STODDARD, and ANNA C. BRACKETT. 

The “ Rape of the Gamp” is continued, and capital 
short stories are contributed by ELLIS Gray and 
KATE PUTNAM OsGooD. 

The Editorial Departments are full, interesting, 
and timely. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY. and 
BAZAR. 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER'S BAZAR wilt be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE PRE- 
PAID, by the Publishers, on receipt of Fowr Dollars. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR for one year $10, or any two for 
$. Postage free. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
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BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
New WBdition. 1! vol., mo. $1.75. 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs. Louisz CoanpLer Movtron, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories;” but better known as the 
Brilliant, Literary Correspondent ‘‘L. O. M.,’ 
pays this grateful tribute to St. NicHoLas: 

‘Sr, NioHOLas seems to me if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world 
has yetseen, It is a delightful piece of ex- 
travagance to have two serials running at 
once, by two such autifors as Louisa M. Aleott 
and J.T. Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘Lirtie 
Women’ was the most popular book since 
*‘Uncis Tom’s Canin,’ and already one can 
see that the ‘E1anT Cousins’ must be nearly 
related. to the ‘Little Women’ in worth and 
wit—first cousins, at least. Asfor Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I like him so 
much in January that Tam determined to 
make his further acquaintance. 

“But, after all, the ‘ Erenr Cousins’ and 
‘Tae Youre Surveror’ are only welcome 
gueste—it is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in 
St. NiowoLas and makes a magazine a3 Mad- 
ame Racamier made a salon, drawing from 
each visitor his best and charming alike by 
her speech and by her silence.’’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J. T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just be- 
gun in St. Nionoras, gives a true picture of 
life on the prairies, and, moreover, touches 
boy nature on precisely the right key. Full of 
fascinating and spirited incident as it ts, it has 
the rare quality of showing the real manliness 
and every-day satisfaction in a boy’s knowing 
how to do his work well. Our Young Survey- 
or, with his jollity and sound practical sense, 
will be a power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
has some very striking. features: A beautiful 
FRrontTISsPrEcE, “THE Marmosets,’’ from one 
of Str Epwin LanpszER’s paintings ; and “‘ Tam 
Ict-Boat Sone,” from Hans BRINKER, set to 
music by George J) Hoss ; a VanEentine Storr 
by Susan CooLmpes; an ARTICLE on the Man- 
UFACTURE OF VALENTINES, with hints how to 
make them; besides the usual charming variety 
in its contents. 

MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY AT 
HOME 


by a year’s subscription to St. NroHoxas, 
rice only $3. Vol. I, bound in red and gold, 
Ri: with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5. One 
year’s subscription and Vou. Ong, Bounn, with 
a year’s subscription to ScrrpNER’s MONTHLY 
or ae other $4 Macaztng, $10. Postage pre- 
al 

P For sale and subscriptions received by all 
BoOKSELLERS AND POSTMASTERS. 


SCRIBNER & (0., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


“THE STORY ‘OF SEVENOAKS.” 


Few men in this country have so large an audience 
as Dr. Holland. His “ Topics of the Time,” in ScriB- 
NER’S MONTHLY, we believe, are more widely read 
and extensively quoted than any similar papers ever 
published in America. It was to be expected that a 
new story by this author, touching upon some of the 
great evils of American society, would attract more 
than usual attention. But we suspect that few were 
prepared for the interest and strength of the opening 
chapters of Dr. Holland’s “Story of Sevenoaks,” 
recently begun in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 

Jim Fenton, the rough, big-hearted backwoodsman, 
“spilin’ for somethin’ to do fur somebody”; Miss 
Keziah Butterworth, the downright, resolute little 
tatloress; Robert Belcher, the proprietor of all Seven- 
oaks, including its parsons and its paupers; Paul 
Benedict, the gentle sportsman, the ingenious in- 
ventor, the victim of Belcher,and the inmate of a 
mad-house; the town meeting; the escape; the hailf- 
way house to Abram’s Bosom, where lived the gener- 
ous Irishman in Purgatory; the almshouse keeper's 
sudden appearance, in shirt-sieeves, at church; the 
rumors of foul play; the pursuit—these are only a 
few of the characters, scenes, and incidents crowdéa 
into the January and February installments of this 
genuinely American story—a story which tn popular 
interest promises to eclipse all of Dr. Holland’s pre- 
vious works of fiction. Y 

In subsequent numbers the scene will shift to New 
York, and the reader will be shown some of the most 
characteristic phases of life iu the metropolis. 

Inthe Februaty SORIBNER we have also a contin- 
uance of 





MAJOR POWELL’S 


Thrilling Narrative of WESTERN ADVENTURE, with 
ite MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS; the conclusion of 
“ My ToURMALINE,” by SAX HOLM ; a Critical Paper 
by STEDMAN on the LATER ENGIMSH Ports; an Es- 
SAY by BLAUVEZI‘, “ CHRIST'S SUPERNATURALISM” ; 
besides the usual v#riety of Short Stories, Poems, and 
Reviews; and articles by the Hditor on THEATERS 
AND THEATERGOING, REFORM IN HigH PLACES, 
etc., etc. 
SCRIBNER for 1875 will be in advance of its earlier 
achievements. 
COL. WARING’S PAPERS, 
AN AMERICAN FARMER’S VACATION 
IN EUROPE, 

will be alone worth the price of subscription, $4.00 a 
year, postage paid. For $10.00 we give one year’s sub- 
scription to SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY and to St. Nicu- 
OLAsand VOL.I of St. NICHOLAS, elegantly bound 
in red and gold, containing nearly 700 pages (sent 
charges paid). For $20.00 a subscription to SCRIBNER’s’ 
MONTHLY and the Eight Bound Vols. of SCRIBNER, 
charges paid ; or for $25.00a year’s subscription aad 
the Eight Vols. in Library style, marble sides and 
edges, containing nearly 6,000 pages of Illustrated 
Literature, which would cost in the ordinary book 
form more than $100.00. 
Subscriptions recetved and the volumes supplied by 











all BIRR and Postmasters at the above rates. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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HEALD’S HYGEIAN HOME 


WILMINGTON, Del. 
For the Hygienic Treatment of [nvalids: 


ters, 
Bes yo 4 Ventilation, Hygienic ¢ Diet 


qin,” skilled Sa eet h i. For 
lar send —mP R* SEY seh MARY 
H. HEAL 


Now Ready! 


Mrs. Annie Edwards’s Powerful Story, 


ESTELLE. 


lvol.,12mo, Cloth. Price $1.50. Paper, $1. 
“Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.”—Journal, Boston. 
a! Rpmets could scarcely be dull if she tried.” 
“Mrs. Annie erro is one of the brightest and 
most original living writers of fiction.”—Graphic, N. Y. 





Mrs. Edwards’s other Novels are: 


Miss Forrester, Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Archie Lovell, The Ordeal for Wives, 
Philip Earnscliffe, A Vagabond Heroine, 
Steven Lawrence, Susan Fielding. 

Each $1.00, in paper binding. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Justin McCarthy’s New Story, 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. 
Price $1, or $1.75 cloth. 
Five editions sold in two weeks. 


GENERAL CUSTER’S GREAT BOOK, 


MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


Elegantly Dlustrated. Price $32. 
Two editions in two weeks, 


LOSING TO WIN. 
By THEODORE DAVIES. 
Price $1. Cloth $1.50. 
Two editions in two weeks. 


THEODORE TILTON’S GREAT NovRL, 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. 
Price $1.75. Thirteen editions sold. 





Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK. 





This work was published anonymously. Its 
authorship is new acknowledged by 


Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, 
AUTHOR of “ Ecce DEvs,” etc. 


THE PARACLETE. 


An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Cur- 
reni Discussions. Onevol.,12mo. $2. 
From The New Englander. 

“The author of this treatise has appreciated its 
importance and has asserted this in utterances of no 


little fervor and power. . .. The volume is in- 
stinct with electrical power and abounds in passages 





of glowing eloquence. . . . Preachers will find the 
volume gm! tly quickening and useful.” 
From The Church Journal, 


“Itis written in a warm, devout, earnest manner, 
with much power of reasoning and wealth of illus- 
tration and very much suggestiveness, as though the 
author was rather burdened with the amount he had 
to say and used necessary repression. The introduc- 
tion and the essays, reviewing Mr. Huxley, at the 
end, are perhaps the best parts of the book.” 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of 
the price, by 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
A NEW WORK BY PROF. MARSH. 


THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY 
HUMAN ACTION. 


A New Edition of Man and Nature. From New 
Stereotype Plates. 


BY GEORGE P. MARSH, 
Author of LECTURES ON _— ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
e 





A vol., SVO, ClOGH..........cccccescesccevessed $4 


“To all who are familiar with the old work we need 
not commend the new. To the multitude of readers 
to whom it isa stranger we may say that it is worthy 
of their eager acquaintance. They will find it a store- 
house of most interesting facts, skillfully arranged 
by a philosophic mind into a story whose fascination 
is fully equaled by its important bearing upon gen- 
eral welfare.” 


o° Wl be sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by 


SCRIBNER. ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





— 





SIX LECTURES 
CONSUMPTION, 


DR. SAMUEL 8. FITCH. 
34 PAGES. & ENGRAVINGS. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Will be sent free by mali on receipt of price, by 


ORS. 8S. S. FITCH & SON, 
74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


One hundred thousand co es of this most val be 
work have been sold J 


Sap in aT, 
and no other domestic m: has received so 
many resommendasions 1 on —~ public, 

lectures show the uses 0: the I and the 


ptio a) pow Ly revent and cure 
© neumpe wt ption, ve give proofs of the cur curab beaten of con- 
pumaptiOn Om rules the preservation 0: h. 


NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
649 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


L 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS COMPLETE. 


A Journal of the Reigns of 
King George IV and King William IV. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk 
of tho Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by 
HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
mo. Price $4. 

This edition contains the complete text as pub- 

Hshed in the three volumes of the English edition. 

extent of Mr. Greville’s tnSoemtiien, ane 


; and The 
n that eine of matter 





the — TE "—The Academy. 
iL. 
MY STORY. 


By KATHERINE MAcQuvom, author of “Patty.” 1 
vol.,8vyo. Paper covers. MDlustrated. Price, $1. 
“An exquisite novel. The interest never flags.”— 

Court Journal. 


“ Nobody but a practiced hand could have produced 
such a book.” —Scotsman. 


“The whole book ts full of merit.”—Morning Post. 
once simple and chaste and 


pes 
the on of character graphic.”—John 


Il. 
TYNDALL REPLIES TO HIS ASSAILANTS. 


Address delivered before the British 
Association, assembled at Belfast. 


By JoHN TYNDALL, F.R.8. Witha Second Preface, 
replying to his Critics, and an appended article on 
“Scientific Materialism.” 1 vol., 12mo. Paper 
covers. Price, 50 cts. 


Iv. 
The Coal-Regions of America: 


THEIR TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, and DE- 
VELOPMENT. Witha Colored Geological Map 
of all the Coal Regions and numerous other Maps 
and Illustrations. By JAMES MACFARLANE, Ph. D. 
Third edition, with a Supplement for the year 1874. 
lyol.,8vo. Cloth. Price $5. 

The mt editio bodi cti 
Red D by se several of the state geoloy gists and 
others; also a Supplement, containing information 
collected since the publication of Se revious edition. 
incl the of coal m! during the | last 
year. 








v. 
The Example of France. 

Two Essays on the Payment of the Indemnity and the 
Management of the Currency since the German 
War, 1870-74. By VictoR BONNET. Translated 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by GEORGE 
WALKER. Paper covers. 8vo. Price 30 cents. 

VL 
Appleton’s Journal. 

FROM JULY, 1874, TO JANUARY, 1875. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Price $3.50. 
Vil. 
The Vatican Decrees 


IN THEIR BEARING ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
BR. GLADSTONE, M. P. With the Replies of Arch- 
bishop Manning, Lord Acton, and the Right Rev. 
Monsignor Capel. New edition. lvol.,8vo. Pa- 
per covers. Price 25 cents. 


POPULAR BOOKS. 
BY JULIA A. EASTMAN. 


The $1,000 Prize and Long Goings for the Right... me 4 
Short Comin; nd Long Goings..... : 

Kitty Kent’s i 
School Days of Beulah Romaay 
The Romneys of Ridgemont... .................... 


Boston: D. Loramie & CO., Publishers. 


RD & HO Par ON Publish ‘ A 
P lace, New Catalogu t free “—_ 


18765.—Postpaid.—# 1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine Youngest Readers. SUPERB- 
LY ILLUSTRA’ Send ten cents for a Sam 
Number Subscribe Now. . i 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
be 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
oe 




















$3.00 per retail 
i 
Bae akc, MgMRe 
3. W. IN, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, ‘os Be way. fend stn stamp for catalogue. 





es gh Books Né& "4 complete a Cat- 
tnith Index) sent by post ou recelpt of 8 


HEALTH-LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 


IN TEN MINOTES ONCE A DAY. 
FULL PARTICULARS BY MAIL. 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 


46 EAST i4th STREET, N. Y. 


HEALTH RESTORED AND MUSCU- 
LAR STRENGTH DEVELOPED. 
The Circulation Equalized and Invigorated 
Relieves the Aching Brain, 


STRENCTHENS WEAK ORCANS; 
Deepens the Breathing, 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
Quiets Nervous Irritability, 
Regulates the Heart’s Action, 
Promotes Digestion, 


Increases General Vitality, 
Relieves Dyspepsia. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MALCOLM. A Rom By GEORGE MACDON- 
ALD. author of “ Robert Fale. ners = Alec Forbes, ” 
* Ranald Bannerman,” etc. Fine cloth, $1.5); 

paper cover, $l. 


“It isthe most mature, elaborate, and highly-fin- 
ished work of its distinguished author, wh¢ whoge other 
novels have had an extraordinary su '—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. A Novel. By E. LYNN 
LINTON, author of * Lizzie Lorton, ”* The Girl of 
the od ” Joshua Davidson,” etc. mo. Fine 

cloth. $1.75. 

“It is written » a very Clear, ee and interesting 

po with a pleasant escence of satire and 

rising through it like the air-bells in cham- 

cane. and Horley & enuine humor as well as keen 
social observat: ondon Saturday Review. 


ONE WOMAN’S TWO LOVERS; 0 br, Jae ueline 
Thane’s Choice. A Story. By VIRG WN- 
SEND, author of ** The Hollands,” ** a egie tak ii,” ete. 
mo. Fine cloth, $1.50. 

“It is a well written and thought-out story, showing 
refinement and tmagination as at as a high ideal on 
the writer’s part.”— Evening Tra 


WHAT A BOY! Problems Concerning Him. I 
at shall we do with him? IL, What * will he do 
If? 9 Lap § is_to blame for the conse- 
ar 3 A A. an With Frontis- 
Fine thoth, $1.50. 
ery me oan of the family will be sure to read 
i throug — and, after f.cnjouing the, author’s humor. 
d themselves in nee on of something slid 
to think about.’”’-—-N. Y. Christian Union. 





*,* For sale by k: or will be sent 
by ‘mail, LA. Fg upon enna of wr tee. by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
716 and and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“Mill's Essays on Religion,” 


Svo, $2.50. 


Considering both the in- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found that, so far from shut- 
ting the door of hope on all 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive modes of thought in 
this generation closes his 
speculative work in the world 


with (such) propositions”. 
—Fortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. ¥. 
A New Sunday-school Magazine. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal 
Class Teachers, Etc. 
Not to interfere with the “Sunday-school Journal.” 
TO BEGIN JANUARY, 1876. - 











The Normal Class. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for the Discussion of all Sunday-schoo! Topics; the 
publication of Normal Class Outlines; Normal 
Class Text Papers; Descriptions of Sunday- 
schools; Institute, Convention, and Sun- 
day-school Programmes; Sunday- 
school News; Notes from all parts of 
the world; Valuable Papers on 
Teaching; Sunday - school 
History, Administration, 
etc., etc., ete., etc. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 
FIRST NUMBER READY DECEMBER Ath. 


SIZE of “ The Norma! Class”: 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of “* The Norma! Class”: $1.50 per year. 


Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, 1875. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The new volume will contain stories by OLIVER 
H KELLOGG. 


OpTIc, ELIJA and others. Terms 
LEE & SHEPARD, Moston. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 
Thi Row ant S12 mee 


a Semen ngs, 
cree wee Der pote Hymns and 











ic ever if cont tains some pag: 
aac 
ca sak Sis 
481 Broadway. Ni 


**It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.”’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Its present popularity is the result of 
pure merit.””— Commercial, Pittsburgh, Pa 

‘¢ There isnot a dull page between its 
covers.””—WN. Y. Times 

‘A model periodical.”"— Phila. Press. 


Why not Subscribe for 


THE GALAXY 
For 1875. 


IT IS THR 
BEST AMERICAN MACAZINE. 
No family can afford to do without it. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN THE 
COUNTRY. 
A NEW SERIAL BY 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS, 
LEAH, A WOMAN OF FASHION, 
JUST BEGUN. 
Also a Story by Prof. H. H. BOYESEN, 


A NORSEMAN’S PILGRIMAGE, 


to continue several months. 
In the next No. will be commenced 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW SERIAL, 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
A Series of Articles by Prominent South- 
erners, on the 


Confederate Side of the War, 
not controversial, will soon be commenced. 


Interesting Sketches and Stories 
such writers as RICHARD GRANT 





and who have made a bri nm our current lit- 
SCIENTIFIC “MISCELLANY each 
month is worth the price of tl of the Magazine. 
Who would not t give $4 to secure 
such a monthly visitant for the year 
(875? 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
Send for our full Prospectus. 


WE PREPAY THE POSTAGE, 


It can be had, with either “ Harper's Weekly” 
$s De zar” or “Appleton’s Weekly,” for 


SHELDON & C COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
TH NEW A NEW STORY, ENTITLED “Adrift 
on the Lake,” was commenced in 
RY the YouNG Fouks’s News for Jan- 
i 7 uary 6th and will be continued weekly 





This is one of the most touching stories 
N that has lately appeared, telling of the 

7m (perils and sufferings of five children 

F L § S who got “ Adrift onthe Lake” when 
the fires were raging among the forests 

in Michi 





afew years ago. 
The YOUNG FOLKS’S NEWS its handsomely illus 
trated x paid A Bren mum Chre $1.25 per annum 
Premium Chromo ts ate to , 
Pubseriber. 


“ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 


21 South Seventh St., Philadelphia, 


Subscribers. 


We have arranged with DESMOND & CO., 915 Race 
st., Philadelphi Pa., by which each subscriber to 
this paper is en itled to receive a book of choice 
selections from the poetical works of 


BYRON, MOORE, AND BURNS, 


by sending 16 cts. to the above address. 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR, 
A new monthly—the “ Window and Flower Gar- 
dener,” a neat folio of sixteen pages, devoted to the 
ture of flowers. $1.15 per year, with a premium of 
$l worth of Plants at + Ostaioane rates, sen 
fostneld. The paper contains a ae and Price- 
‘ist of Plants, Bulbs, and Seeds for 1875, with instruc- 
tion how to make the “ Calla” bioom freely all winter. 
—— ELVERSON & WAKEFIELD, successors to 
IN & ELVERSON, Hillside Green’ Houses, New 
ot Beaver Co., Pa. 


UM 33 Morphia Habit Cured. 

UM? any A sufferer, a eon U. 
* stamp for Book and full particulars to 

UIRE, M.D., Worthineton, Greene Co., Ind 


A CIFT 
WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD 


is Brown’s Shakespearean Almanac for 1875. 
It fairl glows with fh quotations and {estra tone irom 
the Ward of Avo d from to toe is man’s life 
illustrated. I shall seine. four} m ion eo — or seare, 

and, being desirous of mak: istribution 0: 
them as meee eee. I wil an oa or fifteen 

copies soup, prone paid, to any one who will judiciously 
dispose of them in thelr locality. Address 
D HELPS BROWN 


No. 21 Grand st., Jersey City, N.J 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 
mOomis’ 


MUSICAL AND MASONIC JOURNAL, 


24 Pages Monthly, including 4 pages music. ¢1 
ayear. Send 10cts. for specimen copy. Our Concert 
Hall in the Temple of Music seats 650; the best hall in 
the State for Lectures, etc. We have the best are 
‘ranged Music Store in New England, with Chicker 
ing & Son’s, Mathushek and Haines Bros.’ Pianos, and 
Organs of our own manufacture. Send for catalogue. 


























C. M, LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN 


has established its su: lority over other Crean, In- 
ctors and is eae anit y most popular book. Price 


CLARKE’S 
New Method for the Piano-Forte. 


br only mene Piano Instructor. All good teach- 
adopting it. Price $3.75. 


THE SABBATH. 


The best of Choir Books. Ada: to all denomina- 
tions. Price $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME. 


Duets for Violin or Flute and Piano. Beautiful ar- 
pom = at of ving melodies. Within reach of all 
ice, boards, $2.50; cioth, $3; gilt, $4. 


THE REWARD. 
The New Sabbath: sched! Singing 


a collection of beautiful hymns and tunes prepared 
with an plementary system of instruction in vocal 
music. Price 3 cents 


Any of the above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Ricuaroson's NEW meTHoD) 


for the PIANO-FORTE. 


Tt stands the test! Sells 25,000 yearly and ts 
gaining friends everywhere. No piano in- 
struction book ever tssued approaches it for 
real merit and worth and no teachers regret 
using itin their course of instruction. This 
work 13 @ power in the musical advance of the 
day and has been a most important agent in 
the recent tremendous increase of technical 
knowledge of the Piano-forte. 

The success of RicHARDSON’s NEw METHOD 
is world-wide and prompts many competitors ; 
but its sale surpasses that of all others com- 
BINED and itt stands to-day tncontestably supe- 
rior to all other Piano Methods. 

Coed Ri thiastaerenee he Bicol 
Country and Cana 
PRICE rl cg 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


eT eeeiee to be the best Book ever is- 

Revival and Sunday-schooi Work. 
Spechnes copy sent by mail on receipt of 36 
cts.; 83.60 per dozen, by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 








mail 
y large orders, showing that 


case 
th f th k {i 
Weeedation:” Kadtces sll ‘orders tothe vabe 


s 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
aust gett specially for the Holidays, new edi- 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY, 
KITTO’S ear ED HISTORY oF THE BIBLE, 
HOME OR RENTS’ ASSISTANT AND CHIL- 
DREN’S Face D 

ILLUSTRATED NEW WORLD and the HOLY BIBLE 

These are = ran success. wl Dingiresod and a agouta are are 
having remari them. Address, 
Dereon or per mail 

RY BILL PU BYISHING COMPANY, 
Norwich, Conn. 


TALMAGE’S PAPER. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS. 
n. ILLUMINATED. PORTFOLIO of Twelve Gems oF 

the apart Chromo, “THE 

after Landseer. Price $3.5, S indating rom a 
OUT PREMIUM, $3 P' 


ATTENTION, AC ENTS ! 
Liberal commissions and exclusive territory. Sam- 
ples and circulars free. Send postal card at once to 


HORATIO C. KING, Pablisher, 
Box 5105, New York. 


leading Literary. Medical, " Lepat, 

eadi erary, 

Relirtos, Ladies’, and Juvenile 
eee “Aarete NA HOMAL SU 
aseTOy AGENCY, Box 3470, 
Bosto: 

te ae for = perme Oneh Cash 

SUPT SENT to si ght ex per-* 

gay in gach, nelghbornood. Aaarest, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tue INDEPENDENT can give lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY MAROIA SMITH. 


Own day said Fate : 

“T doom this being to be great; 
I, who control all circumstance, 
Leave not his ways to slipping chance, 
His glowing genius shall burn free; 
All else is ruled by me.” 
She said and did, 
And in the night her counsels hid, 
Concealed the bistory of his birth, 
Made him a vagabond on earth, 
Made him to miss life’s happy prime, 
Poor, blind, gray, ere his time. 
But him so dark 
She kindled with one sacred spark, 
And matched against the tiny flame 
Barbaric age and want and shame; 
Yet, still unflinching, ne’er forgot 
To watch with woe his lot. 
Long years have rolled, 
And sli we know of dates so old 
Shives in the record of his fame, 
Writ in his verse, carved in his name, 
The only lines unfadedthese: 
Divine Meonides! 
A laterday 
The World thought she would try her way, 
And learn what elements to bring 
From which to mold a poet-king; 
And first she chose this century 
The ripest hour to be. 
And to her hand 
Ready she found this Western land; 
So, at the highest of the tide, 
Where swept the past in circles wide 
To mingle with the future wild, 
She set her favored child. 
Then added still 
The dower of brains, the gift of will, 
Books, health, and goods she not denied, 
And deemed his every need supplied, 
But skipped, I think, the fire divine. 
His name—’tis yours or mine! 





A WOMAN'S LETTERS FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Tue packed galleries of the Senate, the 
bitter partisan strife on its floor for the 
last week recall the war days, and the 
legendary days of bowie-knives before, So 
far as warring words go, the old battle re- 
newed could scarcely wage flercer than it 
does now. To be utterly just is possible only 
to infinite good. It is beyond the power of 
mortality. Some error mingles with all our 
truth. Some strain of human feeling or 
prejudice warps, though ever so infinitesi- 
mally, our purpose to be just—just only. It 
is very pathetic, this story of the already 
soaring minority, of tbe outrage, the crime 
of calling the “ White League” a banditti 
and dealing with it accordingly. One who 
is without malice and who sincerely seeks 
to be just passed into the parlor off the 
Senate Gallery with a troubled mind. Was 
it despotism, usurpation, cruelty against 
an outraged and long-suffering people, after 
all? Listen. Her mind’s silent question 
heard an audible reply, though made to 
another. It came froma lady on a sofa, 
whose intonation, if not her words, demon- 
strates her to be indisputably Southern. 

“Wasn't Senator Hamilton’s speech just 
splendid? He tells the truth. But that 
devil on two sticks [Morton], how I wish 
we could cremate him. IfI could see 
Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, Belknap, and 
the whole tribe tied up together to be 
burned alive, I'd light the match and start 
the fire myself. I'd like to do it.” 

She was not at all a bloodthirsty looking 
woman who made this speech. No less 
she made it, and meant it. The uninten- 
tional hearer of her openly-avowed wish 
had heard hundreds upon hundreds of 
equally inoffensive looking women utter 
wishes of the same sort, in war and in 
peace in Virginia, that orderly state, whose 
**conservative government” Carl Schurz 
now 80 deeply admires. Heaven forbid 
that I should record one word in defense of 
unnecessary cruelty to a subjugated (?) 
people or in behalf of the subversion of 


| the principles of republican government; 


but not even august Justice herself can 
cover the fact, much less annul it, that it is 
the spirit of the words I haye quoted— 
cherished and fed in the universal Southern 


heart, breuking into violent speech, clieering- 
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ing aod urging on the banditti “ White 
League”—that has made in time of peace 
such extreme dealing on the part of the 
General Government possible. Blind feel- 
ing, mad passion reason cannot reach, 
much less rule. All that can be done with 
either is to govern it—mildly as*possible, 
justly always, yet no less to govern it 
The hands that would like to roast people 
for the mere pleasure of doing it may be 
justly tied, though not cut off. 

Nothing is more curious in a great gallery 
crowd at the Capitol than its average un- 
thinking quality. At the breakfast table 
Mrs. Jones snd Mrs. Brown read or. hear 
read in the morning Chronicle or Republican 
that the Hon. Mr. Thunderhead, of 
Thundertown, will make a speech on 
the Louisiana question, or any other, 
“after the morning hour.” Immediately 
each lady bethinks that there ‘‘ will be a 
rush,” and a splendid chance for her to 
sbow her new sealskin set or her Jatest new 
bonnet. Before donning them, she rushes 
to the rooms of Mrs. A, B, and C—who 
do not read or hear read the morning 
papers—and tells them that ‘‘thereis to bea 
rush to the Capitol” to hear the Honorable 
Thunderhead, from Thundertown. In due 
season a crowd from one house starts, to 
the dire distress of the little F-street nag 
who is to drag them in a car all the weary 
way to the Capiiol. Hundreds of such 
by 11 o’clock swarm the corridors and be- 
siege the gallery doors. What do they 
want? They want to get in. To listen? 
Ob! no. That consummate grace of breed- 
ing and of brain—rare as the aloe bloom in 
the manner of the undisciplined average 
American woman or man—is one of which 
they have never thought, of whose superla- 
tive power they have no comprehension. 
They want ‘to ‘‘ get in,” to see, to be seen, 
to chatter, to crochet, to crunch candy, and, 
all unthinkingly, of course, to prevent those 
who wish to listen from hearing a word. 
Such creatures make the majority of every 
gallery crowd. All the same it holds hun- 
dreds on hundreds of women who go there 
to listen and seek to understand. These 
very often sit for hours stretching their 
necks and straining their ears amid their 
parrotlike neighbors, only to leave in 
despair at last, not having heard an intelli- 
gible sentence from the lips of the eloquent 
Thunderhead below. The parrot element 
largely preponderated on Monday. With 
feathers all alert, it chattered, pushed, and 
poked, and gave to more than one unfortu- 
nate a very exasperating season, I have a 
misty recollection that one mortal, neither 
minute nor fragile, had a very weary time 
of it, bearing the aggregate weicht of at 
least a hundred ‘“‘lovely creatures” against 
her back; and that she gained a chair in 
the outside parlor at last, in a very melan- 
choly and mauled condition. Nearly all 
the members of the Cabinet were on the 
floor. Robeson, looking as if a good prick- 
ing would make him feel more comfortable; 
Belknap, as usual, gloved, hat in hand, 
leaning back in an arm-chair; Fish, round 
and rubicund, ina senator's seat. It wasa 
sight for Nast, the picture of that winey 
face stealing out from Conkling’s, laid close 
upon it and looking soow-white by com- 
parison. Doubtiess that instant some 
mighty mystery of state was dropped into 
the kindly Cubinet ear; but if not it did 
not detract in the slightest from the incom- 
parable picture. The red and the blonde, 
the worn and the wary, the—on the whole, 
I won’t say it; each contrasting quality in 
two distinctive natures was clearly visible as 
those two representative faces struck close 
contact before thousands of scrutinizing 
eyes. Back of them; on a sofa, sat Bancroft, 
historian, diplomat, and publicist—sat as 
straight as one of the Kaiser’s guard—ever 
go much straighter and more stately than I 
remember him at the New York Academy 
of Music, ages ago, in war days. “ Bearded 
like a pard,” it is snow white as his full 
crown of hair, His black eyes are un- 
dimmed—full of force and fire, like a man 
iu his prime. Looking into them, it is _per- 
fectly easy to understand why this man of 
nearly seventy-five mukes bis own fire at 
six of the morning, studies till one, and then 
starts fora horseback ride, In the front 
seat of the Diplomatic Gallery sat Mra 
Fish, still and listening the whole speech 
through. One seat back, @ siigle 1.se 
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above her dark hair revealed the lovely 


Mrs. Schurz. Back of her sat stately Mrs. 
Blaine; and percbed on the stairs, behind 
a barricade of veil, ever-delightful Gail 
Hamilton—who, as she is never personally 
‘*sharp,” will not bite me, I trust, for men- 
tioning her presence for the sake of pleas- 
ing her many unknown friends. 

Carl Schurz is not in his ordinary health, 
which may fully account for the fact that his 
speech on the Louisiana question was not 
uttered with his usual eloquence nor deliv- 
ered with his accustomed fervid energy. 


I attended the other Sabbath the unnoted 
funeral of a woman who, lying there alone 
and almost kinless in death, forced upon 
my thoughts the keenly-contrasting light 
and shade of personal fortune in this cap- 
itolian city. Her grandfather was a mem- 
ber from Vermont of the first Congress held 
in Philadelpbia. He was a grand gentle- 
man of that day, who went and came fol- 
lowed and served by his colored body servy- 
ant. Her grandmother (married at fifteen) 
was a fine, helpless lady, who did not dress or 
undress herself, and whose husband did 
not allow her to know what she was to 
have for her dinner until she was ready to 
eat it. She lived and died helpless, rich, 
and honored. Her son, the father of the 
lovely dead woman, was also a member of 
Congress. He served long and brilliantly 
for consecutive terms in Washington. His 
children grew up at the Capitol, surrounded 
by servanis, commanding luxury and all 
the pleasant honors of official position. 
There was no political gift in the keeping 
of his native state that their father might 
not have commanded had he not been 
hopelessly overtaken at last with the curse 
of the love of strong drink. He died poor. 
When his body was laid away in the Con- 
gressional Cemetery, his family came back 
to find themselves on the populous plateau 
of “working people.” From that hour 
began the life consecration of a sister to a 
brother. That brother never rose to his 
father’s or grandfather’s position. With 
many of their gifts, he inherited the 
weakness of his father. He filled a place 
of trust amid the clerkships of the 
Capitol; but he filled it and kept it only 
through the never-ceasing watchfulness 
and care of the sister, who gave her life to 
bim. He was respected and honored for 
inany personal virtues, but he only kept his 
official position through the love and care 
of his sister. Two years ago he died, 
leaving the miinistering angel of his life— 
past youth, poor, and alone. In time a 
place in the Treasury was given to her—a 
place so poor that it subjected her to the 
most discordant surroundings, the most 
uncongenial associates, while the stipend 
received for her labor was barely sufficient 
to pay for her food and shelter. This very 
winter Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was 
able to procure her a more congenial posi- 
tion, with increased pay. She had scarcely 
entered upon it, scarcely written to her 
good frien a note of warm thanks for it, 
when, alone in the night, in a boarding- 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue, the final 
summons came. She called a woman 
friend in the next room and in 
half an hour was dead. Her coffin was 
covered and hung close with the flower 
crosses and garlands brought by friends 
who honored her; yet in all the company 
who gathered in that lonely lodging-house 
there was not one who really needed her 
or one to whom she belonged. Tears were 
shed, but they were tears of human tender- 
ness, that @ woman 60 loving and unself- 
ish should have died at last unneeded and 
alone. Through that gray wintry Sabbath 
sympathizing men and women went with 
her as far as they could go—to the dreary 
Congressional Cemetery—where they laid 
her beside the brother, with whose final 
passing the supreme object of her own life 
went out. Few knew of her dying. Her 
death and burial were barely noted. She 
was nota member of Congress; not a man 
great upon the earth, Sbe was only a wo- 
man, who had given her whole life in love 
and sacrifice to a man, and that man was 
her brother. Surely we know not who 
our angels are. They look into eyes; they 
go in and out of our doors; they serve 
us, they love us, they die for us; and we 
see them not, till we perceive them by 
spiritual sight, beyond the clasp of hand 
or the reach of our mortal arms. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 

Tare isa turn in the tide of. Louisiana 
affairs since the President sent in his mes- 
sage to Congress. Its tone is so concilia- 
tory, it concedes so much to the critics of 
Sheridan, that the Republicans in both 
houses are disposed to harmonize upon it. 
It is no secret that a week ago the President 
was indisposed te send in such a document. 
He then inclined strongly to stand by Sheri- 
dan and the acts of the United States troops 
at New Orleans. The dispatch of the 
Secretary of War to Sheridan, that ‘‘the 
President and all of us approve of your 
course,” was at the time true of the Presi- 
dent, the Attorney-General, and the Secre- 
tary of War. It was not true of Messrs. 
Fish, Bristow, and Jewell, and they con- 
trived to make their dissatisfaction known. 
It is probable, however, if it had not been 
for the strong expressions of disapproval 
among the people and the consequent action 
of prominent Republicans in Congress that 
we should never have heard of the disagree- 
ment in the Cabinet upon this subject. It 
is a fact, however, that Mr. Fish did most 
excellent work in shaping the final mes- 
sage. 

There are two sides to the Louisiana 
quarrel as all but the willfully blind can see. 
It is true, as the President states, that there 
has been cruel violence and intimidation 
in the state against colored (and white) Re- 
publicans. The worst of it ia that the Ad- 
ministration—or, at, least the Republican 
leaders of New Orleans—undertook to re- 
turn violence with violence and fraud with 
fraud. The heads of the Administration 
are not clear in this matter. It has sent 
rogues to New Orleans, who have robbed 
the people of Louisiana, and it is difficult 
now to unite the people of the North on a 
measure of punishment which {s to apply 
solely to the Democrats of the state, Kel- 
logg, Packard, and Casey are bad men, and 
Congress is asked to sustain them, as well as 
the poor colored people. There is a most 
artful mixing up of the wrongs of colored 
voters with the privileges of a corrupt set 
of carpet-baggers. Still I believe the intel- 
ligence and the patriotism of Congress are 
equal to the emergency, and that something 
effective will be done for Louisiana. Per- 
haps a new election will be ordered; but the 
Democrats complain (and with some jus- 
tice, I think) that Sheridan would hold it, 
and, therefore, they will consent to nothing 
of the kind. It would be better if a com- 
promise could be reached between the 
parties in Louisiana without an appeal to 
Congress. 

Senator Logan boldly advocates the rec- 
ognition by Congress of the Kellogg gov- 
ernment and of the legislature which De 
Trobriand set up, and “‘ fight it out on that 
line.” He thinks it doesn’t matter much 
who was elected, for he says an honest 
election has not been held in Louisiana for 
many years, and the main thing is to re- 
store order. One of the worst facts of the 
situation is this: that the special commit- 
tee of the House sent down to look into the 
condition of Louisiana affairs, came back 
resolved that Kellogg is a fraud and tbat 
the De Trobriand legislature is another 
While I write a vigorous attempt is making 
to change the opinions of the sub-com- 
mittee and squelch their report, as it 
would be fatal to the Administration and 
to the Republican party to go on sustaining 
Kellogg in the face of such a report. The 
difficulties are immense and it seems to 
me that the boldest way is the wisest. If 
Congress will provide for a possibly fair 
election and proceed at once to order it, 
the ‘‘ precedent” will take care of itself. 
It will not be one-half so dangerous as the 
prolongation of violence and anarchy in 
Louisiana. 

The later developments in the Pacific 
Mail investigation are not flattering to a 
class of people bere. When great corpora- 
tions squander hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. on inconsequential people, buying 
up an editor for $25,000 and a poor door- 
keeper for the paltry sum of $11,000, it is 
time for stockholders to look out. So far 
the investigation bas caught a senator, a 
Democratic representative and a Repub- 
lican representative-elect, two or three cor- 
respondents, and a few lobbyists. Itcan no 
longer be doubted that three of the princi- 
pal agents pocketed each a bundred thou- 











sand dollars; yet some people incline to 
adjudge these high-priced personsias “gen- 
tlemen,” while the doorkeepers, who con- 
‘tented themselves with smaller sums, are 
“scalawags.’ There are three or four 

sadred thousand dollars still unaccounted 
for. How much of it went'to congressmen? 
Probably we shall never know. By the 
merest accident over $20,000 was traced 
to a senator; but is it possible that, where 
such vast sums were spent to carry a meas- 
ure through Congress, but one congress- 
man was reached through his pocket? 
The truth is that congressmen are very 
much like other men. Perhaps not quite so 
bad as the average, but some of them are 
bad, and, doubtless, bad enough to accept 
of pecupiary aid when one-thousand-dollar 
bills were plenty as leaves in autumn. 

Congress is likely to do something for 
the colored people who lost their all in the 
Freedmen’s Bank. That is, indirectly. The 
building foolishly erected here for the Bank 
can be used to advantage by the Govern- 
ment asa Department of Justice; and, if 
purchased at a fair rate, a first dividend of 
considerable amount can be paid to the de- 
positors. As thousands of colored people 
were deceived, by the charter of the insti- 
tution by Congress, into the supposition 
that it was a Government bank, something 
should be done for them, if itis possible 
without any violation of principle. 


D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. lith, 1875. 





PREACHING WITHOUT NOTES. 


A LECTURE, 
BY RICHARD 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 








(Dr. R. 8. StoRRs, of Brooklyn, gave the first of 
his three lectures on “ The Conditi of S in 
Preaching without Notes ” last week to the students 
ofthe Union Theological Seminary in this city. The 
absence of any public notices having prevented 
its publication in the daily papers, our readers will 
thank us for giving our own condensed report of it.] 








Let me preface my remarks by saying 
that I do not intend to give a course of sys- 
tematic lectures; but I wish to speak in a 
familiar way, to students only, as I wish 
some one had spoken to me while at the 
seminary. I know of no better way of, 
commencing than by giving my own ex- 
perience. lwas educated in part to be a 
lawyer and was interested in the profession 
when the Suffolk Bar was in all its glory 
and Webster, Choate (in whose office I was), 


] and Benjamin R. Curtis were at’its head. 


These gentlemen were in the habit of speak- 
ing to the jury without notes. Only one law- 
yer did I know to read his argument, and 
he was an extremely bashful man. When, 
then, I entered the ministry I thought a 
minister should speak to his congregation 
as a lawyer tothe jury. I did not imagine 
that Paul pulled out his Greek manuscript 
when he spoke on Mars Hill.. When I was in 
the seminary I tried to speak without notes, 
but the Andover professors did not en- 
courage this. No one dared to stand on” 
the platform of the seminary before a 
critical audience without reading his ser- 
mon. In one of the beautiful suburbs of 
Boston—Brookline—was my first parish. 
In a church holding 500 there were per- 
haps 100 during the winter months, an ex- 
tremely cultured yet a critical and some- 
what exacting congregation. They had 
been trained under the influence of Boston 
ministers, who always used notes. They 
‘were jubilant when [read from manuscript, 
but it was like swimming up the rapids to 
speak without notes to them. In attempt- 
ing to combine both methods, and use an 
abstract, with the heads and sub-heads of 
the sermon indicated, I lost fluency. I was 
obliged to break off in the midst of my ut- 
terance when my speech became animated, 
and return to my meager notes. So during 
the remainder of my stay at Brookline I 
preached with notes. 

The only sermon I ever preached in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before my call was without 
notes, and I may add I did it with enjoy- 
ment and with some sense of success. The 
impression on the congregation had its 
reflex influence on me, so that the suc- 
‘cess was duplicate. When I was settled in 


Brooklyn I determined to preach sometimes : 


without notes. I was ther twenty-five years 
old, and, like most young men, I thought I 
knew something. My first attempt was an 
utter failure. I wrote out the heads and 
sub-heads; but my verbal memory, which’ is 
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the weakest part of my mental force, was 
overloaded, and at the close of the service I 
wished I had been with Pharaoh and his 
host. 

I was disappointed and the people wers 
moreso. I went back to manuscript, but after 
a year or two the old determination revived. 
I had been giving my occasional lectures and 
public addresses without notes, and I had 
more than once with success addressed 
missionary meetings. I thought it possible, 
therefore, to do the same in the pulpit. As 
I attempted it, there came religious interest 
in the congregation, and that helped. Grad- 
ually my fear became less and less. I 
preached in the morning without notes. Lf 
I failed in this, l knew I had a reserve force 
behind me—viz., my evening sermon. 

After continuing in Brooklyn for seven- 
teen years, I reached the period that many 
ministers do after remaining with the same 
congregation a long while, and became & 
little restless. I had been presenting the 
truth in much the same manner all these 
years, was getting into ruts, and I thought 
my congregation would enjoy some 
change. Either I must go or else alter my 
style of preaching. But I was obliged to 
consider, as Prof, Stuart would say, not 
only the terminus a quo, but also the terminus 
ad quem. [Laughter.] As I, therefore, had 
neither permission to leave nor an invits- 
tion to go elsewhere, I remained. From 
that time I spoke more frequently without 
notes. In 1869, while my church was under 
repairs, I occupied with my congregation 
the Academy of Music. All classes came 
to hear me—'‘‘skeptics, dyspeptics, and 
Swedenborgians”—as a class of divinity 
students were once called who attended a 
certain Harvard professors lectures. Ii 
I bad spoken to such an audience 
from manuscript, they would have laughed 
at me and left the house. So I. preached 
both morning and evening without notes. 
I did not break down and go abroad, as has 
been Imagined, from any extra mental strain 
at this time. I had been preaching twenty- 
five years with only summer vacations, 
bad had an immense pastoral work, aud 
had been editor of a religious newspaper 
for thirteen years. I was simply worn out 
with protracted and severe bard work. 

Since my return from Europe I have 
never used notes in speaking, with a single 
exception, and that outof town. Such has 
been my experience. Ethink I know what 
is necessary to attain success in preaching 
without notes, though Iam perfectly con- 
scious that I have not attained it. Let me 
offer the following suggestions : 

1. Never begin to preach without notes 
with the idea of saving work by it. Toba 
sure you get rid of the fatigue of the pen 
and desk work. But you want to be col- 
lecting thoughts for the sermonas you go 
on errands, or while waiting for a friend to 
come down-stairs at whose house you are 
calling. Sometimes thoughts will arise as 
you are conversing On the street which are 
fitted for the sermon, and you have only to 
store them away for future use. Such 
thoughts come oftener to me now than they 
used to. There is often additional labor in 
speaking without notes, for you must know 
the subject better. You must have it thor- 
oughly in mind. The mind must be charged 
through and through with it.. Not so with 
the man who leisurely reads through a ser- 
mon thirty-five minutes long. He is gen- 
erally fresh enough to re-read it immediate- 
ly. In speaking without notes, however, 
a yast amount of vital force is expended. 
But this is the power that moves the 
heart and moves the minister. Both are 
equally affected. My father always wrote 
his sermons. When I remonstrated, he 
said: ‘‘My son, I was taught to bring. 
beaten oil into my sauctuary, and I know 
of no better way of beating it than by 
using apen foraspoon.” [Laughter.] But. 
itso happened, some years after, while I 
was at home, that I was urged by my father 
to preach, though [ had no written sermon 
with me. Upon being pressed, I spoke 
without notes,and entirely won over my 
father to my way of preaching. So you 
see I have made at least one convert 
[Laughter.] Do not speak from your 
teeth outward, as Cromwell says. 

2.. Always keep up the habit of care- 
ful writing. Do not take your language 
from common talk or even from newspa- 





pers; for editors do semetimes write poor. 
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ly. Choose words freighted with meaning, 
Reading puts the words into your hand, 
but writing puts them into your head. 
Write essays; keep up the habit of writing. 
Look out for the formation of sentences. 
The pen gives march to the mind. Better 
take away half the library than the pen. 

3. Be perfectly frank with your own peo- 
ple. Tell them what your plan is if you 
lotend to speak without notes. Do not let 
them think that you are memorizing your 
sermons. 

4. Discharge the sermon from your mind 
immediately after delivering it. This is 
possible, though not easy. Lawyers do it. 
A case of murder or theft is forgotten when 
one of slander or libel comes up. You can 
better do this by preaching one of your 
sermons Sunday on an entirely different 
subject from the other. If you speak on 
doctrine in the morning, let practice be 
your theme in the evening. Otherwise 
you will treat every subject in the same 
manner, The evangelists of forty years 
ago, in going from town to town delivering 
the same stock of sermons, became less 
convincing and powerful and have left no 
trace of their work in our theological lit- 
erature. It is true you will experience a 
disadvantage in exchanging. If you write 
your sermons out, an exchange means a 
week’s less work in the year. I have often 
found more difficulty in recharging my 
mind with an old sermon to preach in ex- 
change than in preparing an entirely new 
sermon. 

5. Never be discouraged by what appears, 
perhaps, to be failure. Failure is every- 
where. Lawyers, pbysicians, and even 
editors not infrequently fail. I have 
known my father to burn at one time 400 
sermons that he considered failures, and I 
honored him for it. 

Finally. Do not do violence to nature. 
If you find that you can preach better by 
using the pen than by speaking without 
notes, do it. Some can never acquire self- 
possession in speaking without manuscript. 
But if you read your sermon, you want to 
look upon your congregation not as so 
many cabbage-heads, as some one has in- 
considerately said, but as immortal souls. 
But, whether you preach with or without 
notes, do your work courageously, earnest- 
ly, devotedly. Strive to be able to say 

“For whether we live we live unto the 
Lord, and whether we die we die unto the 


Lord. Whether we live, therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s.” 


Che Independent. 
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TO MERCHANTS; 
TO MANUFACTURERS; 
TO BUSINESS MEN. 


ADVERTISING. 





Whoever would attract more than his share of patronage in business must make greater efforts than his competitors in some form or other. [1 
his store is in a great public thoroughfare, that will be very effective; if he has been long established and has acquired the good will of 
many customers, that fact will also be of some value ; and if to these is'added an attractive stock of goodsand he employs intelligent and 
experienced salesmen, then he has complied with the conditions in business that usually insure success. 

Newspaper advertising offers such facilities for addressing all classes from which customers would be likely to be attracted that it is now recog- 
nized by business men having faith in their own wares as the best of all possible salesmen—one who never sleeps and is never weary; who 
goes after business early and late; who accosts the merchant in his shop, the lawyer in his office, the student in his study, the cultivated 
woman at the family fireside ; who can be in a thousand places at once and speak to a million people each day, saying to each one the best 
thing in the best manner. 

Newspaper advertising secures a business connection on the most permanent and independent basis, and is ina certain sense a euaranty to the 
customer of fair and moderate prices, Experience has shown that the dealer whose wares have obteined a public celebrity is not only en- 
abled to sell but is forced to sell at reasonable rates and to furnish a good article. 

TO A MERCHANT.—The great daily newspapers are the best advertising mediums, for the following reasons : 

In the first place they contain the latest financial and commercial news and full reports of all events of importance In every department of active 
industry. 

Second@ly.—They contain the latest telegrahpic news and correspondence from the centers of public intelligence and have the best criticisms and 
discussions of questions of public interest. 

Thirdiy.—The readers of the great daily newspapers include nearly all persons of means in the country, ana especialiy the leaders of thought and 
public opinion and persons of enterprise in every walk of life. 

Fourthly.—It is the patronage of the discriminating public that constitutes that which fs called “‘reputation” in business. Itis this reputation 
that induces persons in California and Texas to send to Tiffany & Co. for watches, in preference to buying at home—with a certainty that 
they shall have the benefit of the best selection, and at the same price precisely as if bought at the store in person. 

Fifthly.—Advertising in the best papers bas a permanent influence which remains always at work,’because it is mainly addressed to intelligent 
readers who are of business habits and appreciate a business statement. The value of an advertisement is not so much for its size or the 
frequency with which it is printed, bat in the completeness with which it supplies the desired information to the reader. As an illustra- 
tion, the recent advertisement of Messrs, Tiffany & Co., on Diamonds, which, by virtue of its practical suggestions, became a guide to pur- 
chasers everywhere and was accepted as conclusive, purely because it was an authoritative statement by the highest authority in the 
country. 

TO A MANUFACTURER.—In the first place, the leading jobbing merchants are invariably reluctant tohandle new goods without some form 

. of monopoly or adyantage over the smaller merchants, 

Secondly.—Some merchants will argue that manufacturers who use a trade-mark should confine a knowledge of it to the trade, so that the profit 
of dealers would be always assured. On this basis the manufacturer would be always at the mercy of any rival who made goods of a 
similar character and who was willing to offer a larger profit to the jobbing merchant and retail dealer. 

Thirdly.—The compromise growing out of these different interests has led to numerous efforts by manufacturers, securing, in some form, an ap- 
pearance of uniform prices on sales representing equal amounts under equal conditions. 

Pourthly.—The Jobbing merchant promises in return to respect the interest of retail dealers; but, where there are so many interests, experience 
has shown that it is impossible to regulate the retail priee of any article for which there is a wide demand. Many dealers, in order to 
acquire a reputation for moderate prices, are always ready to sell an article that is very popular at a very small profit, and at length to dis 
credit the sale of such goods altogether, substituting in their place goods on which larger profits are made. 

In the transition period, before an article is very widely known, numerous devices are resorted to by retail dealers In order to make a profit, 
while professing not to make any. Thus the retail dealer procures some favorite brand of American silk and displays it in his window, witb 
the trade-mark and wholesale price marked fn plain letters. Inquiry is made for that particular articlé, and the retail dealer replies that 
the only sample instock is the one exhibited in the window, but that he is daily expecting a fresh supply. In the meantime he uses his 
best efforts to sell something else, and it is only when he finds that it is impossible to do so that he furnishes the genuine article. 

When a manufacturer stamps his goods with a “ trade-mark ’’ he places some obstacles in the way of their early popularity; but in the long run 
it is the only rule that will secure a recognition of bis rights in the matter. The manufacturer of goods favorably known can always ex- 
act his own terms, and jobbers and commission merchants will be compelled in self-interest to become active and willing agents in his in- 
terest, instead of obstacles to his success, 

The most noted and successfol manufacturers are those who have addressed the public. Their wares are the last to feel the effects of panics and 
the tirst to show signs of activity after depressed periods. 

When a merchant has acquired a great reputation, he may reasonably advertise in all the principal cities, because, other things being equal, he 
will always have a preference. Thus Brewster & Co., of Broome street, may reasonably advertise to a limited amount in New Orleans, 
Galveston, or St. Louis, because, although these cities may have many good carriage builders, there must be always some who must have 
the best and are willing to pay the differences fn freights, while the sense of security and satisfaction is gratified by the payment of extra 
freight from New York. 

The length of time a name has been before the public is often quoted to imply superiority. The name of Stodart has been known in connection 
with the piano businéss for néarly a century, and, although there never wasa poor Stodart piano made and none was ever known to be re- 
turned or exchanged for any other, because they have always been bought by discriminating buyers, yet, by the aid of newspaper advertis- 
ing, many other makers have prospered beyond all comparison, while the name of Stodart is confined wholly to the history of piano-making 
as one of the greatest workmen inventors that ever lived. 

When a great merchant desires to secure the services of « buyer for an important branch of bis business it fs readily understood that the compen- 
sation of such a buyer will depend almost entirely on his capacity, skill, and experience, and he may be dear at $3,000 and cheap at $20,000 
per year, according as he is experienced and capable; and the merchant, havingan extended experience, knows precisely how to dotgenine 
whether an applicant for such a position possesses the requisite qualifications. 

Newspaper advertising may be compared toa vigilant and watchful salesman, who not only invites business relations, but goes after the public, 
into its private walks and ways, and compels it to be attentive in spite of itself; and its effectiveness must depend largely on the skill em- 
ployed in presenting tlie merits of any article to the public eye so.as to produce the best results. 

Newspaper advertising is an art. It is not enough always to advertise. It is necessary, in order to win success, to advertise in the most effeediw 
manner and to employ the best skill, as being both the bestand by many times the cheapest. 
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NOTICES. 


%2@~ All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

t2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
meant to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can de taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; mot necessarily for publication, bus as 8 
guaranty of good faith. 

§2™” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed im the communications 
of our correspondents. 

G7” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned uaniess jed by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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DOING AND KNOWING. 


“Tr any man will do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine,” said Christ. ‘‘ But 
that,”, answers the doubter, “‘is unreason- 
able. That reverses the natural order. J 
must know the doctrine before I begin to 
practice it. You ask me to commit myself 
to a system of religion many of whose 
principles I do not understand. That is 
absurd.” 

Let us see. Perhaps this demand of 
Christ is not soirrational, after all. It may 
be that men are constantly acting on the 
same principle in other affairs. 

Every art is based upon a science. The 
art consists of rules and methods, the 
science of laws and principles; the art ig 
practical, the science is theoretical And 
almost always the practice comes before 
the theory. 

There is an art of painting or picture- 
making and a science of perspective, But 
men make pictures long before they begin 
to study perspective. Would it be rational 
fora child to refuse to take drawing-lessons 
because he could not comprehend all the 
laws of optics and perspective about which 
be had heard somebody talk? 

Music is an art, and music is also a sci- 
ence. But singing and playing on instru- 
ments were practiced. a long time before 
the mathematical laws. of harmony were 
discovered and the rules of counterpoint 
were written. Which do we teach our 
children first, the art or the science of 
music? Would it be easy to communicate 
the science to one who had not some knowl- 
edge of the art? 

The art of speaking rests upon the ecience 
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of grammar or rhetoric. But children 
always learn to talk before they study gram- 
mar. Would our objector insist that his 
baby must take a thorough course of Goold 
Brown before he learned to talk? Would 
be pronounce it absurd in this case that 
practice should precede doctrine ? 

As a matter of fact, the whole tendency 
of modern education is just in this direction. 
Formerly children were required at the 
outset to commit to memory long rules of 
whose meaning they had no conception 
whatever; then they were taught to go on 
and apply the rules. Now the order is re- 
versed. The operation is clearly shown 
them, and then they are given the principle 
on which it proceeds The object is placed 
before them, and after they become familiar 
with it-they are taught its relations and the 
laws of its existence. This is the Pestaloz- 
zian method of teaching, and it is generaliy 
admitted in these days to be the only 
rational method. Even in the study of 
foreign languages the best educators now 
begin to insist strongly upon more reading 
and speaking and less drill in grammat- 
ical rules and exceptions; or, at any rate, 
upon the postponement of the scientific 
study of the language until some familiarity 
with its forms and idioms shall have been 
acquired. 

When, therefore, Christ says ‘‘ Do and 
you shall know” he lays down for the di- 
vine education a method which the most 
intelligent modern teachers bave found it 
necessary to adopt. Religion is an art—the 
art of holy living. Theology is the science 
which underlies the art. And it is just as 
reasonable to ask aman to begin to prac- 
tice religion before he fully understands 
theology as it is to ask him to begin to 
practice any other art before he compre- 
hends the corresponding science. 

The inductive method in philosophy, 
which all our ecientists in these days insist 
upon as the only valid method, requires us 
to collect our facts first and then reason 
from them. We are notallowed to develop 
our theories out of our own consciousness, 
and then see if we cannot find facts to fit 
them. We must first know what is, and 
then try to find ont what it means. Now 
this is precisely Christ’s demand. Religion 
is for every man a concern intensely indi- 
vidual. The essence of itis submission to 
God and dependence on his grace. It con- 
sists largely of acceptance from him of 
help in our struggles with sin and in our en- 
deayors to live righteously. It promises us 
support under suffering, comfort in sorrow, 
and a good hope in the hour of death. All 
the doctrines of the Christian religion bear 
directly upon these practical issues. Now 
how can any man find out whether the doc- 
trines are true unless he will put them to 
the test of practice. The facts which es- 
tablish the doctrines are facts which he 
must find in his own experience. He can- 
not explore the minds of other men. He 
may be able to judge, somewhat imper- 
fectly, by observing their conduct, 
whether they do receive this divine aid 
or not; but there is only one absolutely 


.certain method of knowing whether there 


is answer to prayer, whether there is solace 
in affliction, whether the strength and 
peace of God are given tothem that ask— 
and that is by trying. When a man has 
collected out of his own experience facts 
enough upon which to base an induction, 
then he will know of the doctrine. Hecan 
never know in any other way. And when 
he refuses to take this method of finding out, 
and insists that he must be certain of the 
result before he makes the experiment, he is 
as unreasonable as one who, having always 
lived in a dungeon, should insist upon 
knowing for himself that the light and 
heat of the sun were pleasant before he 
would go out of his cellar into the daylight. 

Religion is prayer. When it was said of 
Saul of Tarsus “ Behold, he prayeth,” it 
was meant that he had entered upon the re- 
ligious life. There were many things tbat 
he did not understand, but he had sub- 
mitted his will to God and was seeking for 
light. So any man who sincerely prays to 
God with submission of the will and con- 
secration of the life is a religious man, 
That is the only way to become religious 
One who desires to do the will of God must 
know what is the will of God. He will 
find that out» by praying, as Saul did: 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’ 





Whoever will offer that prayer in simplicity 
and sincerity day by day, and will accept 
such light as he can get from the study of 
God’s truth and the use of his own reason, 
will quickly find that his worst doubts are 
vanishing. There may be some subjects 
yet that he cannot quite master, but nothing 
over which his faith will stumble. If God 
is infinite, it is not likely that all the truth 
about him can be put into a definition. 
But they who do his will shall be made 
more and more certain, in their eternal 
search for wisdom, that to the knowledge 
of divine truth, as to every other sort of 
knowledge, obedience is the royal road. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 





TuE President, in response to the request 
of the Senate for information in regard to 
Louisiana, says: ‘‘ Respecting the alleged 
interference by the military with the organ- 
ization of the legislature of Louisiana on 
the 4th instant I have no knowledge or in- 
formation which has not been received by 
me since that time and published. My first 
information was from the papers of the 
morning of the 5th of January. I did not 
know tbat any such thing was anticipated 
and no orders nor suggestions were ever 
given to any military officer in the state 
upon that subject prior to the occurrence.” 
He further says: “I can conceive of po 
case, not involving rebellion or insurrec- 
tion, where such interference by authority 
of the General Government ought to be per- 
mitted or cen be justified.” He still further 
says that any exercise of power, even by the 
governor, in relation to the organization of 
the legislature ‘‘ would only be justifiable 
under most extraordinary circumstances, 
and it would then be the duty of the gov- 
ernor tocall upon the constabulary, or, if 
necessary, the military force of the state.’’ 

These and similar statements are virtu- 
ally a condemnation of what was done 
under the immediate orders of General De 
Trobriand. By way of apology the Pres- 
ident says ‘‘that the army is not composed 
of lawyers capable of judging at a mo- 
ment’s notice of just how far they can go 
in the maintenance of law and order.” 
This is very true, and yet nothing is more 
important than that the army should be 
rigidly kept within the limits of law. The 
simple truth is, the United States army had 
legally nothing to do with the organization 
of the legislature of Louisiana. There was 
no authority from the President for doing 
anything, and if he had given any such 
authority he would bave transcended his 
own power. The army had no business to 
be there at all, either without or within the 
state house. The request of Mr. Wiltz, 
who had been placed in the chair by a trick, 
and the request of Governor Kellogg were 
alike legal nullities, and General Emory 
and General De Trobriand should not have 
paid the least attention to them, any more 
than if they had been requested to shoot 
the people in the streets. They ought to 
have known better; and, if the President 
had promptly disavowed their action, even 
if he did not as promptly reprimand them, 
the whole thing would then have appeared 
as the blunder of inferior officers. What 
80 intensely moved the public mind was the 
seeming approval of the President, espe- 
cially in view of General Sheridan’s ‘‘ ban- 
ditti” dispatch and the answer thereto by 
the Secretary of War. We are heartily 
glad that the facts permit him to relieve the 
Administration from what would otherwise 
have been a just ground for most indignant 
censure. Weare glad too that the people 
have spoken in a way not to be mistaken. 

The President virtually rebukes Congress 
for its treatment of the Louisiana question 
when he says: “I have heretofore urged 
the case of Louisiana upon the attention of 
Congress and I cannot but think that its 
inaction has produced great evil.” He also 
asks Congress now to take such action as 
will make his “duties perfectly clear in 
dealing with the affairs of Louisiana.” 
Nothing is more palpable than that the 
policy hitherto pursued is conspicuously a 
total failure. Every step of it has simply 
made things worse. The President himself 
is embarrassed. He confesses his own 
perplexity, and asks Congress to share with 
bim in the responsibility of some measure 
for settling the difficulties in Louisiana. 
Public sentiment has loudly clamored for 
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some action on the part of the legislative 
branch of the Government. The President 
has recognized, as we think by a great mis- 
take, and hitherto sustained the Kellogg 
government; and yet the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, in their report 
of February 20th, 1878, show most con- 
clusively that this government -has not the 
slightest authority of law We quote a 
passage, as follows : 

“Tt is the opinion of your committee that 
but for the unjustifiable interference of 
Judge Durell, whose orders were executed 
by United States troops, the canvass made 
by the De Feriet bourd and promulgated by 
the governor, declaring McEnery to have 
been clected governor, etc., and also declar- 
ing who had been elected to the legislature, 
would have been acquiesced in by the peo- 
ple and that government would have en- 
tered quietly upon the exercise of the sov- 
ereign power of the state. But the pro- 
ceedings of Judge Durell and the support 
given to him by United States troops re- 
sulted in establishing the authority de facto 
of Kellogg and his associates in state offices 
and of the persons declared by the Lynch 
board to be elected to the legislature. We 
have already seen that the proceedings of 
that board cannot be sustained without dis- 
regarding all the principles of law appli- 
cable to the subject and ignoring the distinc- 
tion between good faith and fraud.” 


So said the Senate Committee in the early 
part of 1878, and what they said was true 
then and is true to-day. The executive 
branch of the General Government, acting 
in connection with and giving support to 
Judge Durell, did subvert a state govern- 
ment and establish one by force that had 
not the shadow of legal warrant for exist- 
ence. There is no getting round this fact. 
The President in bis message says that, 
** resulting from these proceedings, through 
various controversies and complications, a 
state administration was organized with 
William P. Kellogg for governor.” What 
proceedings and how was this administra- 
tion organized? Let history answer. 

Governor Warmoth by proclamation con- 
vened the legislature of the state to meet in 
the state house, on the 9ih of December, 
1872. Judge Durell, on the night of the 5th 
of the same month, issued his order com- 
manding the United States marshal to take 
possession of the state house, and permit the 
entrance thereto of such persons only as 
were declared elected by the Lynch board 
of canvassers. This order was promptly 
carried into effect. On the 9th of the 
month a so-called legislature was organized, 
composed of persons permitted to assemble 
in the state house by Judge Durell. One 
of its first acts was to impeach Gov- 
ernor Warmotb and remove him from 
office, and put Pinchback in his place as 
acting governor, all of which was done 
in about the space of two hours, in 
total violation of the laws of Louisiana 
in respect to the process of impeaching the 
governor; and, hence, the whole proceeding 
was void, even if the legislature had been a 
lawful one. The next thing was to secure 
the President’s support to these proceedings; 
and on the 12th of the same month came 
the famous telegram from Washington 
which recognized Acting-Governor Pinch- 
back ‘‘ as the lawful executive of Louisiana” 
and ‘‘ the body assembled in Mechanics’ In- 
stitute as the lawful legislature of the state,” 
when Warmoth was as truly governor of 
Louisiana as is Samuel J. Tilden to-day the 
governor of this state and when the Pres- 
ident really had no authority to touch the 
question at all. Of course, this legislature, 
accepting the canvass of the Lynch board, 
made without any reference to the reiurns, 
counted in Kellogg as having been elected, 
and in due season he was inaugurated into 
office. These are the proceedings in conse- 
quence of which ‘‘a state administration 
was organized with William P. Kellogg for 
governor.” And it was in the light of these 
and similar proceedings that the Senate 
committee said ‘* that there is no state gov- 
ernment at present existing in the State of 
Louisiana.” 

Now, what we ask of Congress is that it 
should, in the exercise of the guaranty 
power, undo the result of “these proceed- 
ings.” The people of Louisiana have not 
a lawful state government and never can 
have with Kellogg in office on the basis of 
‘these proceedings” ; and this is just the 


‘difficulty to be cured. Congress has com- 


mitted an enormous blunder in permitting 
the difficulty to remain so long uncured. 





To recognize Kellogg in view of the con- 
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clusive evidence against his title to office is 
no remedy for the evil. If the President 
has erred, this is no reason why Congress 
should follow him in the error. The thing 
to be done is to provide for a new election. 
This is the only safe road out of the diffi- 
culty. The President has tried the experi- 
ment of supporting a bogus state govern- 
ment with Federal bayonets quite long 
enough—too long for his own comfort and 
too long for the credit of the country. Let 
us now have a remedy that goes to the bot- 
tom of the evil. Either give us this rem- 
edy or withdraw the troops from Louisi- 
ana and let things take their own course. 
And on either supposition it would be well 
for the President to dissolve all partnership 
with the political firm of Kellogg, Casey, 
Packard & Co. He is indebted to this firm 
for no small part of his present embarrass- 
ments, The country would regard it as a 
promising sign if the President would cut 
loose absolutely and forever from this 
coterie of unscrupulous politicians. 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM IN GER- 
MANY. 





“Criticism has run all to leaves,” 
said Strauss, not long before he died, thus 
showing his feeling of its failure to pro- 
duce any valuable fruit. Happily a change 
bas come over the critical schools and a 
more modest spirit has descended. As in 
philosophy, so in criticism—the present is a 
period of reconstruction. The old methods 
have fallen into disrepute and the old 
schools have broken up and gone. One can 
hardly survey the field from the standpoint 
of to-day without a feeling of profound 
wonder at the methods and assumptions of 
much that has called itself criticism. The 
Critics have always been divided imto two 
great schools. ‘The first owed -its origin to 
the English deism of the last two centuries 
and had for its fundamental assumption 
the impossibility of the miraculous, All 
the disciples of this school entered upon 
the study of the Bible with their minds 
made up. They knew beforehand that the 
books had no claim to historic character; 
and they only cared to point out that, no 
matter what the evidence might be, the 
history must bea myth. It is evident that 
this is not criticism, but a philosophical 
speculation. It was impossible that such a 
method should throw any light upon crit- 
ical questions. Its fundamental canon ex- 
cused it from paying any attention to evi- 
dence. Whatever the evidence, it was 
surely false. To listen to it was a weste of 
time, to say nothing of the embarrassment. 
This style of criticism has fallen into dis- 
repute. It has become evident that the es- 
sential facts of the Bible history cannot be 
denied except upon principles which would 
make all history impossible, In Strauss 
this school found its ablest and its last im- 
portant defender. « 

The more strictly critical school sets out 
with no such @ priori assumptions. The 
books of the Bible have had a historic ori- 
gin and the aim of the critic is, by compar- 
ison of the books with one anotber and 
with whatever else of history we may pos- 
sess, to determine the circumstances of 
their origin, their internal consistency, and 
indirectly their -historic credibility. The 
record of this school, too, is not the best, 
The chief difficulty is that there have been 
no solid and consistent principles of criti- 
cism. The flimsiest and often the most fan- 
tastic notions have been erected into a sure 
word of critical prophesy. When the Ta- 
bingen critics fall to counting the number 
of times a given word occurs in one of 
Paul’s letters, in order to see if it be 
genuine, we may admire the patience which 
could undertake so dry a task, but we feel 
rather skeptical of the conclusion based 
upon such a canon of criticism. Every 
writer’s vocabulary undergoes constant 
change, and there seems no reason for re- 
stricting Paul to a single set of words. 
There scarcely seems any more ground for 
agreeing in the rejection of passages and 
even whole books because the author does 
not say what he otight to have said, At 
least, in the absence of any recognized 
standard as to what an author ought to 
say, the conclusions remain doubtful. Yet 
it is precisely upon these grounds that the 
genuineness of the books has been decided 
by many critica. A favorite method of 
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determining the date and composition of a 
book has been the philological. Ewald, 
now in retirement for some imprudent 
utterances after the late war, is one of the 
best examples of this method. By means 
of ingenious philological comparisons, he 
finds no less than nine separate works in 
the Synoptics, together with interpolations 
ionumerable. But generally the linguistic 
niceties by which the discoveries are made 
are so very delicate that at least sec- 
ond sight is necessary to make them out. 
Unfortunately, too, the results obtained by 
this method vary with the operator. The 
divisions cross and exclude one another; 
and that which to one critic is perfectly 
plain is declared by another to be all im- 
agination. According to Weisse, Baur, 
Renan, and others, Mark is the oldest of 
the Synoptics; according to others, equally 
eminent, his Gospel is compiled from 
Matthew and Luke. In the same way 
there is scarcely a book ora letter which 
has not been stamped as genuine and false, 
as an early and a late production, and that, 
too, by critics of the same school. No 
matter bow much one may want to believe, 
such results as these are apt to embarrass 
even the strongest critical faith, The 
amended texts disagree far more widely 
than the original and require even more 
faith. The critics, however, make easy 
work of it by declaring those passages 
which do not agree with their revision to 
be interpolations, Thus the unsafe and in- 
consistent canons of criticism lead to con- 
tradictory and fantastic results. No won- 
der that Strauss should declare that criti- 
cism has run to leaves. For, passing a 
leisure hour pleasantly, one could hardly 
find anything more satisfactory than a bis- 
tory of biblical criticism. 

A consciousness of these facts is working 
to bring about a style of criticism of more 
modest pretensions, but of much greater 
promise. We should greatly mistake if we 
thought to solve or avoid the critical diffi- 
culties of the Bible by recounting the fail- 
ures with which previous attempts have 
met. The problems remain and force 
themselves upon us. Some grand men, 
like Prof. Riehm, are working upon them 
in a spirit worthy of all admiration. We 
have spoken of the prepossessions of many 
of the negative critics; but we might with 
equal justice have spoken of the prejudice 
of Orthodox critics. Hengstenberg and 
Delitsch have done as much violence to the 
text as their opponents. Nothing is to be 
gained on either side by disingenuousness 
and artifice; least of all is it creditable to 
either the truth or courage of the de- 
fenders of the Bible that they should be 
afraid to let it be known what it is, in- 
stead of what they think it should be. 
But there isa class of critics—of whom 
I have mentioned Prof. Riebm as the 
exponent—who are so persuaded that 
nothing true can perish that they neither 
fear any fact nor despair for anything that 
is good. They ask, first of all, for the facts. 
Is it a fact that some parts of the Penta- 
teuch are intelligible only as written during 
the time of the Kings? Is it a fact that 
some of the prophecies of Daniel are proph- 
ecies after the fact? Js it fact that the 
Synoptics contain many passages which are 
identical word for word in each? Is it a 
fact that Mark contains many passages of 
which the one-half is found in Matthew and 
the other in Luke? Is it a fact that pas- 
sages of the Old Testament are used in the 
New in a way for which the original offers 
no warrant? Is it a fact that prophets, 


‘apostles, and evangelists entertained false 


expectations? And, if these things be facts, 
what is the explanation? Such is their 
method. Persuaded that religion can take 
care of itself, they are more anxious to reach 
the truth than to do homage to any received 
opinion. -To the claim that the Bible is in- 
spired, and, hence, infallible, they reply: 
The Bible gives no theory of inspiration; 
and, hence, the meaning of the word can 
only be determined by its products. If, 
then, we find ourselves forced to admit a 
human and fallible element in the Bible, 
we can only conclude that inspiration is 
not identical with infallibility. Whatever 
one may think of the conclusions, he must 
admire the men. Neither the piety nor the 
conscientiousness of such men as Tholuck 
and Riehm is open to question. 

It is much to be wished that our Ameri- 





can theologians would enter upon this dis- 
cussion with a freer and more earnestspiril. 
We claim, indeed, to have given up the 
**mechanical theory” of inspiration; but 
few, if any, have had the courage to follow 
that abandonment to its logical results. 
The ‘mechanical theory” is intelligible; 
one knows just what it means. The great 
trouble is that it is untenable, and nothing 
definite has been put in its place. Mean- 
while, dogmatics and criticism are in uneasy 
relations. It were well to’ have this contra- 
diction removed. American scholars have 
now the best of chances. The critical 
labors of the Germans furnish the material 
to their hand, while they have almost ex- 
hausted the possibilities of error. There is 
sore need among us for criticism at once 
reverent and free, eager to prove all things 
and resolute to hold fast all that is good. 
re 


HISTORY OR ALLEGORY? 


SomE months ago we had occasion to re- 
mark that biblical exegesis is taught in some 
of our best orthodox theological seminaries 


‘by men who do not regard the story of the 


fall of man as recorded in Genesis as his- 
torical. We did not feel authorized to give 
names, although we might have done so, 
inasmuch as such instructors have not been 
forward in publishing what would too often 
be denounced as abominable heresy. The 
Christian Intelligencer immediately charged 
us with libeling the substantial orthodoxy 
of the churches, and challenged us either 
to specify the men or to withdraw the 
slander. We declined to do either, know- 
ing that our statement was correct and not 
feeling at liberty to say that publicly of men 
which they had not seen fit to say for them- 
selves. 

We would now, however, call the atten- 
tion of The Intelligencer to an article in the 
January Bibliotheca Sacra, by Professor 
Ezra P. Gould, of the Newton Theological 
Seminary, a master in his department 
of biblical exegesis, in which, after arguing 
from our observation of the earliest man- 
ifestation of sin in children that sin has its 
first source in the spiritual passions, such 
as selfishness or anger, rather than in the 
physical and sensual passions, he turns, 
p. 41, to the other source of information— 
the scriptural account of the fall of man. 
He says: “As far as we can under- 
stand the probably allegorical account 
of the fall of man, it was not 
through his bodily appetites that the 
tempter reached him.” Notice his words, 
dear brother of The Intelligencer. “ The 
probably allegorical account of the fall of 
man,” ‘“‘so far as we can understand.” 
That is, according to the Baptist professor, 
in literal fact, man wanted to know good 
and evil, and, therefore, disobeyed what 
he knew to be the will of God, and thus in- 
troduced sin into the world; and this basis 
of fact was by a poetical race in poetical 
times dressed up into the allegory of a 
garden, and a helpmeet formed from a rib, 
and a tree, and a serpent, and a blazing 
sword. Now to us there is no difficulty, as 
we before said, in allowing a man to be a 
good Evangelical Christian and a proper 
teacher of exegesis who believes the story 
of the fall to be allegorical rather 
than historical, but The Intelligencer will 
please digest as it best can the bitter 
fact that ia the chief theological seminary 
of one of ourmost strictly orthodox de- 
nominations the fifth chapter of Romans is 
annually expounded by a scholar who does 
pot hesitate to publish his opinion that the 
Adamic story is not bistorical. The Baptist 
body is tolerant of private judgment and 
we honor. it for its tolerance in this case. 
Should, however, some Fulton attempt to 
narrow its breadth and toserve Professor 
Gould as Hyatt Smith and Mr. Jeffery have 
been served, we have reason to think that 
Baptists whom Pres. Robinson lately called 
the foremost biblical scholars in the coun- 
try would be compelled to come to his de- 
fense. 

rr 

Mr. Tatmacs offers a reward of $500 to 
any one whe will bring him in a week one per- 
son eminent for piety who advocates the Amer- 
iean- theater. We suppose that the reward 
will be paid also to the eminently pious indi- 
vidual himself if he will appear in person and 
claim it. The offer isa tempting one in these 
hard times. We haveagood mind to try for 
it ourselves. 
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Giitorial Rotes. 


THE Observer points out that the insuperable 
obstacle in the way of union between Uni- 
tarians and Evangelicals is the ‘unquestioned 
and sufficient fact that one of these parties is 
Onit-Arian and the other is Trinit-Arian; the 
first rejects the doctrine of the Trrxrry, the 
other holds it as the cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian system.” Though ‘the distinction 
between the denominations on many other 
subjects may be less easily defined,” the doc- 
trine of the Trinity “is so clear-cut and dis- 
tinetly understood on both sides that no man 
isin any doubt whether he accepts or rejects 
it.” It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the minds of the people on both sides are ail se 
clearas The Observer seems to think about this 
doctrine. Among Orthodox people opinions 
range all the way from Tritheism to Sabellian- 
ism. Plenty of men have distinct statements of 
the doctrine to which they tenaciously adhere; 
but how many would pretend to have a 
distinct understanding of the truth which 
underlies these statements? The affirmation 
that the Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Spirit is God, and that the three are one God, 
would be accepted not only by the Orthodox 
Trinitarians, but also by the believer in a modal 
Trinity, who is not, probably, in the estimation 
of Zhe Observer, an Orthodox believer. The 
believer in a modal trinity holds views of the 
atonement which are not repugnant to the 
Unitarian, and the obstacles to union between 
the more conservative Unitarians and those 
liberal Evangelicals who hold the views to 
which we bave referred concerning the being 
of God and the sacrifice for sin are not, we 
think, insuperable. The fact is that the real 
cause of the rupture between the Unitarians 
and the Orthodox was a disagreement concern- 
ing the nature of the atonement. it was the 
doctrine of expiation, from which the Uni- 
tarians revolted. In order to maintain this 
doctrine of expiation it was necessary to 
affirm the existence of three distinct persons 
in the Godhead. The metaphysical statements 
of the doctrine of the Trinity were fought 
against by the Unitarians because they saw 
behind them the dogma that the Son was the 
infinite victim of the Father’s wrath. Now, so 
far as this old-school view of the atonement is 
modified, so far as the milder governmental 
theory or the theory of moral influence is 
adopted, to just that extent the quarrel about 
the Trinity becomes a dead issue. There may 
be more or less of wisdom in the attempt to 
define the mode of the divine existence; but 
there will not be much hesitation among 
Christians of the Liberal type in tolerating 
almost any form of statement concerning 
God’s interior constitution, provided it do not 
seem to involve ethical contradictions. 





Proressor WILKuNSON this week classes Mr. 
Behrends among the ‘‘sentimenptalisis,” but is 
not likely very much to disturb him thereby so 
long as be grants bim what he asks—liberty to 
indulge bis own “sentiments,” or ‘‘ weak- 
nesses,’ as the Professor calls them; and, 
although the tone is not precisely that of St. 
Paul when he exclaimed “ Who is weak and | 
am not weak?’ and although the drift of his 
discussion is to cast a lofty contempt on an 
occasional soft-hearted sentimentalist who 
“strays into the camp of the Baptists,” yet 
Prof. Wilkinson is to this extent squarely witb 
Mr, Behrends and against Fulton, that he be- 
Heves “the great Baptist denomination strong 
enough and generous enough to bear with them 
and to honor them,” and that it “will give 
them plentyof room and range to be at home 
in our tabernacle.” Excellent, very excellent. 
That is all Mr. Bebrends asks. He can endure 
the contempt of being called sentimental and 
weak. He will not fret even under “ reason- 
able instruction and invigorating exhortation 
to fidelity’? from his colder-hearted brethren. 
He would even return in that case blessing for 
railing. The Baptist Behrendses and Jefferys 
and Robert Halls and Spurgeons will be de- 
fended by the Professor; and the Baptist 
denomination, which Mr. Behrends “still loy- 
ally loves, will still loyally love him and give 
him all the liberty that he wili ever practically 
claim.” What more can he ask? Liberty to 
practice and liberty to preach open commun- 
fon is to be alowed in the Baptist body. 
Liberal Baptists are accused, it is true, of 
“aberrations,” ‘‘ weaknesses,’’ ‘‘ revival weak- 
nesses,’”’ “sentimentalism,’’ but are assured 
that there is for them “ plenty of room and 
range to be at homein the Baptist tabernacle.” 
Excellent, we say again. But we fancy ws 
hear Balak crying out of Hanson Place: “I 
called thee to curse mine enemies; but be- 
hold! thou hast blessed them altogetber’’; and 
the reply from Rochester: ‘‘ How shall £ curse 
whom God hath not cursed ?” 





Tus IxpePenvent, says The Presbyterian 
Banner, “ repudiates the doctrine of total de- 
pravity,”” but yet ‘*affords in itself one of the 
most convincing preois of the trath of the doe 
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trine.” We don’t remember repudiating the 
foctring, but It would nothurt us much to re- 
pudiate itin the sense in which the Sanner. 
probably believes in it. Now we don’t want to 
be guilty of the “malicious work,” “steady 
malignity,” or ‘‘rancorous attacks” with 
which our sweet-tempered friend charges us; 
80 we will say nothing rash, will make no 
railing accusations, but will only ask one or 
two humble quesiions. We can’t exactly with- 
draw our statement that men who do not con- 
eeal their emphatic dissent from portions of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, are 
honored by the Presbyterian Church with the 
highest offices inits gift; but we would like to 
know whether a Presbyterian divine who 
marries his Geceased wife's sister can 
be said to conceal his emphatic dissent 
from the fourth section of the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the Confession of Faith, 
which contains these words: ‘The man may 
not marry any of bis wife’s kindred nearer in 
blood than he mayof his own.” And if sucha 
man bas actually been appointed professor or 
president of a Presbyterian theological semina- 
ry, was our-statement utterly inexcusable ? 
And if on a matter of ethies the Presbyterian 
Church tolerates a greater laxity now than of 
old, is it something sacrilegious that we 
should have seemed to prove that] the same is 
also true of dogma ? 





Tus Christian Leader discusses the quoccion 
‘Shall we have a Revival?’ in such terms as 
these : 

* But what would be a Universalist Revival ? 

What we have called it, an awakening—the 
arousing of latent enthusiasm, self-examina- 
tion, resolution to live a truer Christian life, 
treener appreciation for the love oft God, the 
fabors Of Christ, and the grand truths of the 
Gospei, and greater loyalty to the Church—in 
fine, more faith aud more works as evidence of 
that faith.” 
Is that a “Universalist revival?” It is no 
more Universalist than the spring or sunshine 
ls. Deliver us, we pray, from Universalist re- 
vivals, or Methodist revivals, or Congregational 
revivals, There is plenty of Universalism and 
Methodism already. None of the isms need 
reviving. What we want is a revival of Chris- 
tianity—of pure and undefiled religion. That 
is what The Leader describes and what it wants, 
no doubt. 


Tue facts as reported by the New Orleans 
sub-committee and briefly summarized in our 
* Political’’ columns show a most deplorable 
state of things in Louisiana, They present a 
picture, too, somewhat different. from that of 
the President in his recent m*esage to the Sen- 
ate. We have no doubt that are there two sides 
to the question; yet it is time for the country 

o see—what itis rapidly learning—that Dem- 
ocrats are not the only sinners in Louisiana, 
The Republican party in that state is a disgrace 
to thename. Though professedly the advocate 
of negro rights, itis a curse to the very people 
for whose rights it claims to contend. En- 
gineered by a few unscrupulous white politi- 
cians, including several Federal officials, it has 
made a record for itself which the Republican 
party of the nation cannot afford to endorse. 
What Louisiana wants and what it must 
bave or go from bad to worse is a 
state government elected under such cir. 
cumstances tbat the great body of the people 
will acquicsce in it as having been fairly and 
honestly elected. This it has not had since the 
9th of Décember, 1872, and this it cannot have 
under the auspices of Kellogg. Propping up a 
rotten and fraudulent concern by Federal 
bayonets will never give the peoplesuch a gov- 
ernment. Congress must come to the front 
with its legislative and guaranty power and 
put the people in such a position that they can 
haye an honest election and an honest count of 
the votes. The Judiciary Committee of the 
House have a bill under consideration looking 
to this end. The bill, if we understand it, pro- 
poses the only thing that can now meet the ex- 
igency. Whether the government is» Dem- 
ocratic or Republican is a matter about which 
we do not care a pin, provided it be fairly 
chosen and will give peace and good order to 
the state. Mere questions of party politics 
ought to be laid aside in the presence of such 
a crisis. 


Tue Evening Post of this city charges the Ad- 
ministration with having suddenly withdrawn 
all ‘Government advertising” from its col- 
umns, as 3 pénalty for its criticisms of the re- 
cent interference of the Government in the 
- affairs of Louisiana. The Post is certainly a 
good witness as to the fact of withdrawal. 
The reason, however, is.a matter of inference. 
If we assume the fact and the reason, as stated 
by The Post, to be real, then the act is one of 
consummate weakness on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. Any Government that attempts to 
control the press in this way, to bribe fayor- 
able opinions or punish an independent criti- 
cism of its acts, is simply using the people’s 
money for partisan purposes. Weare bound 
to accept Zhe Post's statement of the fact; yet 





we ope, for the credit of the Administra | 


tion, that some better reason exista than 
the one which it assigns. Patronage to buy 
opinions or its withdrawal to punish the utter- 
ance of opinions is a sort of game which no 
government ina free country can safely play. 
An independent and honest press, that has no 
opinions to sell, is one of the strongest bul- 
warks of the liberties of the people. Its watch- 
ful surveillance of public men and public 
measures renders a most important service to 
the country. 





Tus Enforcement Act of Congress provides 
that any person who shall seek to ‘hinder or 
control any other person in reference to vot- 
ing, to whom the right. is secured in the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, ‘‘ by threats of depriving 
such person of employment or occupation, or 
of ejecting such person from rented house, 
lands, or other property, or by thredts of re- 
fusing to renew leases or contracts for labor,’’ 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be punished accordingly. We suggest an 
amendment to this law providing as follows: 
That if the President of the United States, or 
any head of the departments, or any one of 
their subordinates shall threaten to discharge 
or actually discharge any of the employes of 
the Government from the public service for 
political reasons, or seek to control the said 
employes in reference to the right of voting by 
any threats, express or implied, or levy a tax 
upon them for political expenses, with the 
implication that they must pay the same or 
forfeit their position, or in any way use 
the patronage of the Government for 
the purpose of controlling the votes of the 
people, the President, or head of department, 
or any subordinate so offending shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor. Let us have a 
remedy broad enough to cover all kinds of in- 
timidations that interfere with the freedom of 
political action, and thus cure the whole evil. 
If it be an offense to intimidate a voter by 
threatening not to make a bargain with him, is 
it a less offense to proscribe a voter because he 
refuses to vote with the party in power? Is it 
a less offense to employ the patronage of the 
Government to control elections? The ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, under what- 
ever party, has been almost constantly doing 
the thing in kind which if done by individuals 
Congress makes a penal offense. We call the 
attention of Congress to this point, and ask 
it to reform the practice which makes the Gov- 
ernment the great intimidator in the land. 


A Few days ago the editor bad occasion to 
visit the office of one of the leading corpo- 
rations in this city. After transacting our 
business, we met unexpectedly a well-known 
capitalist, who is a director in the aforesaid 
institution. After extending appropriate New 
Year’s salutations, be said: ‘‘Look here, my 
dear sir, I haye been in the habit for some 
time, as you know, of paying for more than 
one copy Of THE INDEPENDENT, and nowI will 
tell you what I want todo. Please ‘select the 
names of fifty Congregational cleryymen in New 
England who donot take your paper, send it 
to them for one year, present .your bill to me, 
and I wiil give you a check for the same. I tell 
you, sir,’’ he continued, ‘‘ your paper will fur- 
nish these men the materials for a sermon 
every week of the year, and I want them 
to have it.’””> At the Home Missionary rooms 
and through the Congregational Quarterly 
we obtained the number of names required, 
have entered them op our books for one 


year, and they will learn from this paragraph | 


all they probably ever will know of the source 
from which they have been so unexpectedly 
and appropriately remembered by one of the 
big-hearted men of New York. These clergy- 
men reside as follows: 


Maine,...........05--20e00+- 7 Massachusetts,.......... RB 
New Hampshire........... 8 Rhode Island ............ 4 
Vermont. .........0c0cc000d 8 Gonnecticut.........,.... i 


Wewill not mention the name of the benevolent 
gentleman referred to; bat will say that he was 
for many years one of the chief supporters of 
Dr. Cheever in the palmy days of the Church of 
the Puritans, and is now connected with a 
church of another denomination, where, as will 
be seen, he does not forget “dear old New 
England,” where he was born, nor fits devoted 
Christian ministers, who have made New En- 
giand and her sons illustrious in good deeds the 
world over. There are thousandsof clergymen 
in this and other denominations all over the 
country who are not able to take THe INnpE- 
PENDENT, and we would be glad if other large- 
hearted men would send us the money to sup- 
ply them all. Our books are open fora hun- 
dred responses to this appeal for a most’ de- 
serving charity. 


Berore leaving Fisk University, on 4 two 
years’ campaign, the reconstrictéd band’ of 
Jubilee Singers gave a farewell concert in 
Nashville, which was‘attended by many mem- 


bers of the legislature, the city council, and 
professional and business men, #8 well as’ by 


the colored friends of ‘the Singers. Before the 
close of the concert Dr. J.“Berrien Lindsley, a 
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prominent citizen, paid a bandsome tribute to 
their character and ‘success, and at his call 
the audience arose to their feet in expression 
of their hearty sympathy and endorsement. 
Such an event marks a happy progress of good 
feeling in Tennessee toward the colored race. 
Those bogus ‘‘ Jubilee Singers’’ are still on 
their devious way. They do not scruple to 
announce themselves as “the well-known 
company” of that name, they print as their 
own the commendations given to the otber 
company by the press and by eminent individ- 
uals, and in all other ways conduct themselves 
like the swindlers that they are. They were in 
North Adams lately and were advertised to 
sing in Springfield on Saturday last. At the 
same time the genuine ‘‘Jubilees,” having 
been reorganized, are beginning in the West 
their campaign for the endowment of the uni- 
versity which they have helped to build. Will 
not the press of the country take pains to 
track this fraudulent company in their travels 
avd expose them wherever they appear? ‘These 
people havea perfect right to give concerts ; 
but they have no right to obtain the patropage 
of the public under false pretenses 


Tae abdication of the kingship of his party 
by Mr. Gladstone is the most notable event in 
European politics during the past week. Mr. 
Gladstone was by courtesy called the leader 
of the Liberals, but his actual office was that 
of a king who ruled by the divine right of 
superior ability. In his letter to Eari Gran- 
ville, on the 15th inst., formally announcing 
his determivation to withdraw from the posi- 
tion he had so long held, he said, and we have 
no doubt with entire sincerity, that after forty- 
two years of public life he felt himself en- 
titled to rest, and that his sole reasons for 
retiring were strictly personal and in rela- 
tion to the way in which he should spend 
the closing years of his life. But he in- 
tends remaining in Parliament and promises 
to give his cordial support to the Liberal party. 
As he has before refused a peerage, it is not 
likely that he will accept one now, and his sery- 
ices are not, therefore, to be lost to his political 
friends. He is several years younger than Mr. 
Disraeli and still in vigorous health, and, 
whether he exercises the functions of a leader 
or not, his influence will continue to be felt in 
the administration of affairs. Except Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, no premier has enjoyed in so higha 
degree the moral support of the British people 
or has more justly deserved it by. the purity of 
his. personal character, as much as by the 
superior ability he developed as. a parliament- 
ary debater. The question of his successor 
in the leadership of his party is the one which 
most nearly interests us on this side of the 
Atlantic, and it seems to be conceded that 
the most likely man fis the Right Hon- 
orable William FE. Forster, who has but 
just left our shores, after spending bis vaca- 
tion here in observing the practical work- 
ing of our institutions. The only other prom- 
inent. member of Parliament who could dis- 
pute the place with him is Sir William Har- 
court, who could only succeed as a leader ina 
party composed of ‘moderate Liberals and 
reasonable Conservatives.’’ Mr. Forster is a 
Liberal after the order of Gladstone, though 
itis matter of doubt if he be as far advanced 
as Mr. Gladstone in according equal rights to 
Dissentere. His relation to the School Bill 
lost him much favor among Nonconformists. 
Kt would be peculiarly gratifying to the people 
of the United States to see a statesman in the 
office of premier who has been so consistent 
and intelligent a friend of this country as Mr. 
Forster proved himself during the Rebellion 
and whose recent visit here has given hima 
personal familiarity with our institutions which 
no other British statesman, with the single ex- 
ception of the late Earl of Derby, ever pos- 
sessed. 


...-People to whom [ndiana divorce laws are 
too rigid would better go to Switzerland. The 
new regulations recently adopted by the Swiss 
National Council provide that divorce may be 
pronounced either for certain stated reasons 
or as the result of mutual consent, The coun- 
cil, however, rejected a proposal to permit the 
judge to issue a deerce of divorce ‘‘as the re- 
sult of his own opinion that facts proved in 
evidence showed it to be expedient for the 
happiness of the parties concerned.” So that 
husbands and wives who live happily together 
and don’t want to be separated are not to be 
parted against their will. Nevertheless, the 
laws would seem to be sufliciently liberal to 
suit the most advanced of our American Free 
Lovers, and we strongly hope that a large 
emigration of persons of this class to Switzer- 
land will immediately set in. 

....Ju a communication to Tos INDEPEND- 
ENT Dr. Bacon lately included the Methodist 
Episcopal Church among those which require 
no profession by communicants, ow admission, 


of belief in the doctrinal formularies of the 


church. He had overlooked the fact that one 
of the questions in its formula for the reception 
of members is: ‘Do you: believe inthe. doc-, 





—— 


trines of the Holy Scripture as set forth in the 
Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church?’ The answer is “Ido,” and no 
Methodist clergyman is permitted to receive an 
applicant who gives any other answer. Jona- 
than Edwards and Edward Payson, if not St. 
Paul, would be excluded from membership in 
a backwoods town that had none but a Meth- 
odist church. 


...- Cosas de Espagna remain unchanged. The 
new king, Alfonso the Twelfth, arrived safely 
in Madrid, entertained his council at dinner, 
and then left for the North, to assume the per- 
sonal command of his army in the work of 
putting down the Carlists, who do not exhibit 
any designs of abandoning the contest for the 
crown. The only change in affairs, or, rather, 
the only incident which seems to foreshadow 
a change, bas been the arrival of more German 
war ships on the coast and the landing of 
some German soldiers at Hendaye, It is evi- 
dent that Bismarck is on the side of Alfonso, 
which is the best thing that could be said for 
him. 


....Mr. Sam. Ward, tbe distinguished lobby- 
ist, expressed the opinion the other day before 
the Ways and Means Committee that money 
spent for a good dinner is never wasted. We 
must be pardoned for dissenting. All the din- 
ners, costly or frugal, are wasted which are 
eaten by men who only live toeat. The ex- 
termination of that class of human vegetubles 
to which Mr. Ward seems proud to belong 
would be no detriment to the human race. 
“There is nothing in the world so exeelient,”’ 
says this moralist, ‘‘as entertainments of a re- 
fined order.’’ And by entertainments he means 
dinners. Are we returning to the days of 
Maccehbiavelli and the Florentine epicures ? 


.... William Lloyd Garrison and J. G. Whit- 
tier have spoken, and spoken wisely and well, 
of the Louisiana troubles. Garrison says that, 
with all the blunders which the Administration 
has made in its management of this matter, 
President Grant has been actuated by none but 
“the most patriotic convictions,” and that the 
charge of ‘‘flagrant designs against the rights 
of the few or the many are not to be imputed.’ 
And we are giad to repeat their words and say 
again, what cannot be said too often, that the 
chief blame ‘‘ must rest upon Congress for not 
legislating for the government of Louisiana, as 
repeatedly urged by the President to do so.” 

....Tae Rey. E. B. Otheman, a Methodist 
clergyman temporarily stopping at a hotel in 
Atlanta, Ga., a very quiet, peaceable man, 
has lately been warned by a committee that he 
must leave, as no man holding his radical 
sentiments could be allowed to reside in that 
community. They also desired him to give in- 
formation to Bishop Haven to the same effect, 
lest by his presence he might expose himself to 
personal violence. Weshall expect to hear of 
Bishop Hayen’s return to Atlanta very soon. 

....Zion’s Herald says of the sermon of Mr. 
Bliss, at Wakefield, Mass., to which we last 
week made reference : 

“Tt is singularly calm, good-tempered, well- 
reasoned, and strong in argument. It should 
be generally read. Strange, when we con- 
stavtly meet together, without hesitation, in 
social circles, and engage in reformatory 
movements, that we shrink from attending in 
company @ public recognition in common of 
God’s universal providence. The discourse 
will command a wide audience.’’ 

.... Criticism may be made on our remarks 
last week on the prevalence of the doctrine of 
‘the atonement as. a vicarious sacrifice.” We 
used the phrase in the sense in which Calvin- 
ists generally use it; for we su they 
would hardly regard Dr. Bushnell’s ‘‘ vicartous 
sacrifice ”’ as atonement at all, much less vica- 
rious. 

wv. The Churchman has found out that the 
“Independent Congregational Society’’ of 
Florence is a Free Religious association and 
honorably withdraws its comments upon the 
drift of Puritanism which were suggested by 
the creed of this society. 

....The California Christian Advocate, which 
is an intemperate advocate of the temperance 


reform, quotes, for the sake of denouncing it, 
along recipe for ‘‘ making cider.’”’? No doubt 
many of its readers have cut out and preserved 
the recipe. 


...-A portion of the notes, sueh as we have 
hitherto printed in these columns, we propose 
hereafter to transfer to our department headed 
** Political,” which we intend to make some- 
thing more than a mere register of current 
events. 

....‘ Reliable,” in spite of much kicking 
and cuffing by the philologers, stands 4 fair 
chance of getting admitted into good English, 
after all. Professor Whitney endorses its 
claims, and it needs no better credentials. 

.... We notice that the wife of an editor of 
The Independent (Grand Island, Nebraska) has 
recently cowbided the editor of another paper 
for comments upon an article published in 
The Inilependent.~ A helpmeet indeed. 

.... The World has found out that it is going 
to be consumed by Zhe Sun in about 1,440 


years. If those journals do not mend their 
ways they will both smell fire in less time than 
that, 
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Religions Futelligence. 


Mr. Hepworts Drxon may as well be 
getiing together his materials for a book on 
“The New Britain.” Those communistic so- 
cleties which he held up to the public view in 
his volume on “The New America” would 
seem to be gaining a footing in his own land. 
Just now the English journals are full of a piti- 
ful story about a company of “Shakers,” who 
have been evicted from an estate which they 
were occupying, near Lymington, England. 
This sect was organized by a woman named 
Girling, who was formerly a servant-maid, but 
who a few years ago commenced traveling asa 
preacher about the eastern counties. The 
brotherhood of man and the early advent of 
the Messiah were her principal topics. The 
people whom she collected called themselves 
‘* Bible Christians,’’ but were more commonly 
known as “Girlingites’’ or Shakers. Their 
“ possessions and goods” were sold when they 
entered the community, and with the proceeds 
a small house in Iondon was bought, where 
they had all thingsin common. A maiden lady 
of some means joining them, they determined 
tofound a religious colony, and purchased an es- 
tate near Lymington, comprising 31acres of land 
and a residence, for $11,250. On entering this 
home, in January, 1873, the family numbered on- 
ly 13, but their ndmbers had latterly increased 
to 160. Their manner of life is admitted to 
have been unexrceptiopable. They were indus- 
trious and frugal. Some of the men worked at 
home as tailors and shoemakers, others worked 
out for the neighboring farmers, and the wages 
all went into the common fund. _ Nevertheless, 
they got into debt aud borrowed $5,000 on 
mortgage, When the interest became due 
they could not pay it, and after eome delays 
the mortgagee suddenly, one day in December, 
gave notice to foreclose, and the sberiff’s offi- 
cer, with a strong posse, turnedthe people, with 
their goods and chattels, out into the street. 
There they clustered round their “ mother,” as 
they call Mrs. Girling, singing their songs, 
while the night came on. The night was a 
bitter one; a fierce east wind was blow- 
ing, with sleet and snow, and the women 
and children suffered terribly. At last the 
children, of whom there were about 
forty-five, were removed to the shelter of 
a neighboring cottage ; but the rest, men and 
women, though offered the use of a barn, staid 
outdoors in the storm, singing and praying ail 
night long. The next day they tried to con- 
struct a tent by the roadside; but at length 
accepted the friendly cover of a barn. Chari- 
table persons supplied them with food, but 
the scene en the following days was one of 
great misery. Mrs. Girling was arrested, on a 
physician’s certificate, as a lunatic; but, after 
a short examination, she was pronounced sane 
and liberated. The newspapers have inter- 
viewed Mother Girling, and her. feeble sect is 
lifted at once to the pinnacle of notoriety. It 
appears that the Girlingites, like our American 
Shakers, are celibates, They think that when 
they reeeive the Spirit of God in its fuliness 
their bodies are entirely renewed, so that 
they are fit for the immortal life. In 
this condition they are, of course, “as 
the angels of God,” and, therefore, neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. Their 
dancing, which is part of their worship, they 
also believe to be caused by the po ion of 
their bodies by the Holy Spirit. About 80 of 
these poor people were huddled together at 
last advices in a barn, which has but two apart- 
ments, each about 20 feet by 10 feet. In this 
they live and sleep. At night they lie sidé by 
side on straw. Several are ill with cold and 
theumatism and there is too much reason to 
fear that their faith in the immortality of their 
present bodies will ere long be rudely over- 
thrown, 











...»-Dr. John Henry Newman’s pamphlet in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone has appeared and Zhe 
ferald has a brief dispatch summarizing its 
contents, The pamphlet, which consists of 
ten chapters and is addressed to the Duke of 
Norfolk, denounces Gladstone’s aspersions of 
English Catholics and declares that his con- 
clusions are untrustworthy. The Schola The- 
ologiz is, he asserts, alone competent to deter- 
mine papal and synodal utterances. Yet he is 
hardly willing to admit the interpretations 
vouchsafed by some Catholic writers. ‘It 
must be confessed,”’ he continues, *‘ that some 
among us in past years have stretched truths 
until they were near snapping, and have done 
their best tosct the house on fire, leaving others 
to extinguish the flames. I see no inconsisten- 
cy in being a good Catholic and a good En- 
glishman.” He then draws the distinction 
between spiritual and seculardllegianee. “If,” 
he says, “Parliament should pass an act com- 
pelling Catholics to attend Protestant service 
once a week and the Pepe should forbid them, 
I would obey. the Pope, not the law. If I were a 
soldier or sailor, and the Pope bid all Catholics 


_ leave the army and navy, I would disobey him 


in time of war,” This distinct admission of scon- 





tingency in which he would the Pope's 


orders will, perhaps, be s eth 
to some ‘Protestants ; but ft 1s likely to ‘bring 
down upon the head of Dr. Newman the 


denunciations of the more ultra -of the Ultra- 
moutanes. To sustain himself in this position, 
he denies that ‘‘absolute obedience ” to the 
commands of the Pope is required im other 
matters than those of faith or morals. The 
words of His Holiness are: “ Nobody can dis- 


‘believe the duty of obedience without great 


risk?’ This risk Dr. Manning seems to think 
that he might under certain circumstances 
conelude toincur. The assertion that he once 
contemplated joining the Déllinger party, but 
was prevented by the influence of others, Dr. 
Newman declares to be an unmitigated, ridicu- 
lous untruth. The dispatch is meager and 
rather clumsily written, so that we undoubted- 
ly fail to get the precise meaning of Dr. New- 
man; but the position which he has taken 
would seem to be less liberal than that of Lord 
Acton, but decidedly more rational than that 
of Archbishop Mannning ond the London Tablet. 


....The Duke of Edinburgh’s baby has been 
baptized. Universal motherhood will be in- 
terested in the fact that the baby wore the 
same mantle, gown, and cap of Honiton lace 
in which all the Queen’s children and those of 
the Prince of Wales have been baptized. 
Though not himself a Prince of Wales, this 
youngster bawled lustily while before the 
font, as many other children do, Plenty of 
princes, prelates, ambassadors, and nobles 
were present, all in their most gorgeous robes, 
and the following interesting account of the 
royal, millinery displayed on the occasion is 
from the Court Ciredar : 

‘*Her Majesty the Queen wore a black satin 

dress, two rows of large pearls, with a dia- 
mond cross attached to them, and the Order of 
Victoria and Albert. Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales wore a dress of crimson satin, 
with polonaise of crimson relief, trimmed with 
fur, and the Order of Victoria and Albert. 
Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess 
of Edinburgh wore a petticoat of rich pale 
pink-corded silk, trimmed with plaitings of 
the same, and a tunic of pink crepe de 
ehine, with rich lace and feather trimmings, 
ruby ear-rings and necklace, with pearl and 
diamond pendant and brooch, and the Order of 
Victoria and Albert. Morning dress was worn 
by the ladies present; evening coat with 
morning trowsers and orders and decorations 
by the gentlemen.”’ 
Under these circumstances it was, of course, 
the most natural thing in the world for the 
sponsors speaking on behalf of the baby to 
“renounce the pomp aud vanities of this 
wicked world.” ‘Alfred Alexander William 
Ernest Albert” fs the young child’s name. 
They manage these things a little differently 
in Russia. When the mother of this prince 
was a baby she was baptized by being immersed 
three times and then anointed with oil. 


....The Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, the Unita- 
rian pastor of Portland, Oregon, has preached 
a.sermon on the ‘‘ Coming Together’’ of Uni- 
tariaus and Evangelicals, in which he argues 
that the thing is not possible at present. The 
diffculty in the way is not so mucb a differ- 
efiee of doctrine as a difference of method. 
The Roman Catholics accept the Bible and use 
their reason, but they subordinate both to the 
Church ; the Evangelicals bave creeds aud use 
reason, but subordinate both to the Bible; 
‘*the Unitarian has the Bible and tradition, 
but subordinates both to the conscience and 
reason, of which God is the creator and in- 
spirer in the world to-day.” Thus there never 
could be unity, because the final standard of 
appeal is not the same smong Unitarians as 
among Evangelicals, Our opinion is that fhis 
difference is somewhat overstated, That 
which to all Protestants is really the 
last resort is the human -reason, ,enlight- 
ened by the Word of God. It was 
reason which first decided upon the canon of 
the Scriptures—nobody disputes that; and the 
reason which once sat in judgment on the 
Bible may do it again. Because tothe reason 
and the conscience of the Evangelical Chris- 
tian the Bible appears to be really the Word of 
God, therefore he gives such earnest heed to 
ita teachings. Practically, the average Uni- 
tarian may pay less regard to the Bible than 
the average Evangelical does; but there is not, 
we think, so radical a difference in the methods 
of the two as Mr. Eliot supposes. 


....The Pope held a Gonsistory two weeks 
ego, and nominated several titular bishops for 
Italian, French, and Spanish dioceses. Seven- 
teen bishops in partibus infidelium were also 
nominated. After the close of the Consistory 
the Pope received the congratulations of the 
College of Cardinals on the approach of Christ- 
mas, Cardinal Patrizi gave expression to the 
sentiments of affection entertained by the Sa- 
cred College toward His Holiness, adding that 
at this unhappy period it was e great consola- 
tion for them to witness the Pope’s admirable 
patience, which they would endeavor to imi 
tate. The Pope is said to have replied in very 
serious and earnest language, giving appropri- 
ate advice to the cardinals and new bishops. 
He severely blamed the ecclesiastics who took 
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part in the last elections to the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies. The Diritto says that grave ru- 
mors are again circulating in Rome regarding 
the Pope’s health ; but that it has received in- 
formation from a trustworthy source which en- 
ables it to affirm that His Holiness’s physical 
condition has undergone no ehange of import- 
ance of late. Itis, nevertheless, true, the Diritto 
adds, that the Pope’s physicians have lately 
voted in him an almost insénsible increase of 
weakness, which, however, occasions no pres- 
ent apprehensions ; only it is feared that if he 
continucs to lose strength “he may be exposed 
to'a fresh attack of his nstial malady, which 
might at any moment prove fatal. 


.---"* Father Konings,’ a Redemptorist 
priest, has written a pamphlet in which he ar- 
gues that in exceptional cases it may be right to 
grant absolution to parents who send their 
children to ‘‘ the godless public schools,’’. The 
Freeman's Journal picks up Father Konings, 
and strongly intimates that this is flat heresy. 
Between the learned Religious aud the devout 
editor a powerful argument is being carried on, 
with liberal quotations from the Papal author- 
ities and any amount of Latin thrown -in. 
Both parties are agreed that Catholic parents 
who send their ‘children to the public schools 
ought, as a general thing, to be disciplined by 
the Church but Father Konings thinks that 
there may be cases in which even this dreadful 
sin may be forgiven, and this is the laxity 
which so offends the Freeman's Journal, The 
Redemptorist says that if the Pope or the bish- 
ops should positively forbid all Catholics to 
send their children to the schools then he 
would refuse absolution to those who disobeyed 
the mandate; but, inasmuch as they have not 
issued this express prohibition, he will use his 
judgment about it. On which the Abbe Mac- 
Master prophesies and fulminates as follows: 

“* Awaiting the voice of the Vicar of Christ, 
that willspeak in no doubtful tone, and taking 
things as they are at this moment, we can tell 
Father Konings that it is far better for the 
children of Catholics to ‘run in the streets,’ 
under the even occasional watch of their pa- 
rents, than to send them to those acknowl- 
edged nests of all abominations, the Godless Pub- 
lie Schools.” 

-.«+Professor Phelps has been asked whether 
an unordained licentiate who administered 
the Lord’s Supper and claimed that it was 
done on the strencth of instructions received 
at Andover was right in his claim and in his 
practice. The Professor replies in The Con- 
gregationalist that no such instruction is given 
at Andover. The theory of the sacrament, as 
there tanght, he thns expounds: 


“It.ia) true that the Congregational theory 
of the sacraments, asd..understand itt, admits 
of exceptions in which they may properly be 
adnifnistered by laymen. If a church be re- 
mote from Christian associations and cannot 
obtain ordained clericalservice with reasouable 
frequency, it is not bound by any fancied 
sanctity of clerical hands to deprive itself of 
the comfort of the -ordinances; but may ad- 
minister them to itself by the hand-of one of 
its Own members or of any other laymen of its 
choice. But this principle does not 
by any means cover the case of an administra- 
tion of the Lord’s ‘Supper by othér than 
clerical hands, in a thickly-settled Christian 
state, to an old-established church, which by 
a little forethought could command's score of 
clergymen within an hour’s ride,.as.seems to 
have been the fact in the case referred to.” 


.... The Universaliste of the Northwest are 
to hold a series of mass conferences in Chi- 
cago, Racine, Wis., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Lan- 
sing, Mich., and at points in Minnesota, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio. In convection with these 
assemblies ‘‘especial prayer-meetings are to 
be held for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the churches, and conference meetings 
for mutual help and encouragement in the 
Christian life will also be arranged. . . . 
The one great leading purpose of this series 
of. meetings is,’’ according to the circular is- 
sued, ‘‘ by the grace of God an effort to stimu- 
late interest in the practical Christian work of 
the Church and the quickening of religious 
life among the people.” The pastors of the 
churehes are urged to pray especially on the 
Sunday preceding for the blessing of God to 
rest upon the meetings. Wedonot know that 
these facts require comment. 


.... The Conference of Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterians, which has been held at Bal- 
timore during the past week appears to have 
had no important result. The object.of the 
Conference was to. promote union or, at any 
rate, fraternal relations between the two bodies. 
Its meetings were held with closed doors-and 
have not yet. been reported ; but the rumor is 
abroad that there was disagreement as to what 
the Northern Assembly ought to do. The 
Southerners thought that the deliverances of 
the Northern assemblies during the war were 
hindtances to union; and the Northerners 
thought that these deliverances bad been suf- 
ficiently explained by subsequent action. On 
this point there was differeoce, The South- 
erners wanted the Northerners to recommend 
their assembly to make some further retrac- 
tion of its ancient utterances; but this was 
declined and the Conference came to an end. 
We shall know more about it by and by.. 
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-.-.Last week we reported the Beptist 
growth in this country during the centary. 
This week The Examiner and Chronicle gives the 
following “inspiring facts” concernmg ‘the 
growth of the denomination in this evuntry 
during 1874: 


“Our denomination throughout the United 
States bas gained in the year 58 #sociations, 
990 churches, 756 ordained ministers, and 127,- 
6323 members ; ae the preseat grand totals 
9483 associations, 21,510 churches, 13,354 or- 
dained ministers, and 1,761,171 cburchmem- 
bers, of. whom 102,496 were reesived by bap- 
tism the past year. In 1840, little more than a 
generation ago, our churchmembers were as 
1 to every 30 of the whole population ; they are 
now not less than 1 to every 23 of the popu- 
lation. Our growth has been, therefore, more 
rapid than the population of the most rapidly 
populating country in the world. Little less 
than a fifth of the whole people of this great 
country are now, by membership or sympathy, 
tdentified with us Baptists.’ 


....Father Chiniquy, the ex-Catholic priest, 
has been holding meetings in Putnam, Conn., 
Lowell, Mass., Nashua, N. H., and other large 
towns, in whieh he has created considerable 
excitement. The French Catholics have gone 
to hear him In large numbérs, It is reported 
that at Putnam 20 families have abandoned the 
Roman Catholic Church as the result of his 
ministry. The journals of that Church refer 
to him in terms which are the reverse of en- 
dearing. 


....In Franklin, Mass., the Congregational. 
Baptist, and Universalist churches united in 
the services of the Week of Prayer. The Con- 
gregational church is the one of which Dr. 
Emmons was so long the pastor. North Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Osage, Iowa, and Middleport, 
Ohio, must be added to the list of places where 
Universalist ministers have been invifed to 
fraternize with the Orthodox denominations. 


.... Professors Park and Phelps, of Andover, 
and Professor Henry B. Smith, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, are all at Clifton Springs, 
disabled and seeking restoration. The health 
of Professor Hitchcock, of the latter seminary, 
is also badly shattered. Four mighty men are 
these, and we hope that it may be long before 
there shall be any need to fill their places. 


...-The Rey. Thomas A. Jaggar, D.D., of 
Philadelphia, has been elected bishop of the 
new diocese of Southern Ohio. Dr. Jaggar is 
said to be a decided Low Churchman. 


Publisher's Department. 


We are authorized to say for Messrs 
Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y., that, 
having perfected their Band Truases (by far 
the best in use), they now send them to pa- 
tients on trial, subject fo return if not satis- 
factory. For particulars write to them, 
referring to this notice. 




















SoorHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 

HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 

SILVER.’ 

In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitied to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘‘Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as a guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are effected under its 
cover.. It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Mannfacturing Company, of Pror- 
idence) is. acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of. sterling purity than the stamp of .the 
British government, 

The Gorham trade-mark on silver ware 
consists of three small shields in suecession, 
the device on the first. being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second aa anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham),.and underneath the word 
‘* Sreruine.”—"' The Silver Age,” in Sorib- 
ner’s Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 
1 Bond 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. 


EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES.— 
Among the various remedies for Coughs 
none enjoy a higher reputation than Epry’s 
Carnonic Trocuss. This fact places thém 
above the ordinary list of medical prepar- 
ations. For Coughs;*Colds, Asthma, and 
as a disinfectant and preventive against 
contagious diseases they are a specific. In- 
valuable to singers and public speakers. 
Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents per box. 
John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 8 and 9 Col- 
lege Place, N. Y. 

Dr. Townetzy’s Toornaces ANODTNE 








} cures in one minute, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ORDERING GOODS. 


Oor advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money issent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
aay, as a rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE In- 
DEPENDENT as a medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
de by seeing their advertisement in TH In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. In many 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 





the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to vs, when immediate attention sball be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 





As most of our readers areaware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tur INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
bave during the last week deducted at the 
rate of three weeks per year for postage 
from all subscriptions paid in advance; so 
that subscribers noticing the change made 
in the expiration of their subscriptions, as 
shown on tie yellow address label, will un- 
derstand that their postage is paid. 





POSTAL CARDS. 





SUBSCRIBERS writing on Postal Cards 
will very greatly oblige the Publisher of 
THE INDEPENDENT by writing their post. 
office address on the back of the card, as in nine 
cases Out of ten the post-mark is illegible; 
and, of course, in that case the card might 
as well, for all practical purposes, be left 
blunk—like one received to-day from Ames- 
bury, Mass. 





HEALD’s Hyeeran Home, Wilmington, 
Del., is further south than any other rep- 
utable Health Institution of which we 
know. This fact, in connection with its 
indirect steam heat, ventilation, excellent 
hygienic table, and the bigh reputation of 
its physicians among hygienists, should 
commend it to invalids this winter. See 
advertisement. 








JUBILEE SINGERS 
OF 
Fisx Untversity, NASHVILLE, TENN., 
WILL GIVE THEIR 
FIRST CONCERTS 
AFTER THEIR RETURN FROM 
ENGLAND 


AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 
New York—Steinway Hall.......... Monday, 


“ . 


: 


ne 
Rom Swmoam~ 





“ “ “ “ 


Brooklyn—Academy of Music.. 
oo . “ “ 


New Brunswick—Opera House.....Thursday, “ 


Admission 50 cents. Reserved seats 75 
cents. Tickets on sale at the rooms of the 
A. M. A., 56 Reade St., and at the ticket- 
boxes of the halls for four days preceding 
each concert. 





THE LEADING LINE WEST. 


THE Chicago and Alton Railroad, classi- 
fied by the Board of Railroad Commission- 
ers as the only “A 1” road in the state, has 
largely increased its equipmeuts and con- 
nections during the past year, and is now 
perfecting arrangements to complete its 
double steel-rail track. The through Kan- 
sas City line belonging to the road is 
already receiving a very large share of 
patronage since it has proved to be the best 
and quickest route to all points in the 
Southwest. All passenger trains on the 
road are equipped with every appliance 
necessary to secure comfort and safety. 








CAPITAL. 


Tue Presidency and virtual control of a 
savings bank, with a commercial depart- 
ment, doing business under a special state 
charter, can be secured by the proper: per- 
son with capital. The bank is doing a good 
business in a first-class central location, 
controls its own buildings, and the advan- 
tages for the use of capital on long or short 
loans are second to none in the country. 

Correspondence with parties desiring an 
interest in an active banking business is in- 
vited. 

Address F. L. Buuuocg, 
659 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERNR’Y. 


THIS IS THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE 


f Omaha and San Francisco. 
Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 
Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Madison and Winona. 

Green Bay and Escanaba, 
Marquette and L’ Anse. 
Sioux City and beyond. 
Yankton, Dakota. 

Lake Geneva. 








Freeport and Galena. 
Dubuque and Waterloo. 


This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
Comfort, and Safety. The Smooth. ell- 
ballasted, and Perfect Track of Steel Rails, the 
Celebrated Pullman Pulace Sleeping-Cars, the 
perfect Telegraph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 
mirable arrangement for running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
ForTS IN MopERN Raritway TRAVELING. 

If you are going West, Nortb, or Northwest, 
you should try this route. 





CHICAGO 





AGAIN ovr advertising columns exhibit 
the rapid growth and substantial condition 
of the National Life Insurance Co. of the 
U. 8. of A., the largest and strongest Life 
Insurance Co. of the world upon the low- 
rate stock plan. Its loans upon bonds and 
mortgages and U. 8. bonds, amounting to 
$2,531,916, largely exceed its total liabil- 
ities. The low rates, the large capital, the 
definite contracts, and the liberal policies of 
the National render it worthy the confi- 
dence and patronage of the public. 





THe Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND 8ST. Pau 
Raitway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
yotaries of Ntmrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the zreat metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. ‘Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without ahenge. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
pot, corner Canal and West Madison 8ts.; City 

ces, 61 and 63 Clark St. 
Oe RRR cc 


Every spool of the Eureka Machine Twist 
is warranted full size and best quality. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0. 
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The most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 
known 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
es amel, leaves a Delicious 
F ce in the mouth. 


Endorsed by 





BLOOD DISEASES. 


Tue blood being the source from which our 
systems are built up, and from which we 
derive our mental as well as __ pbysical 
capabilities, how important that it should 
be kept pure. If it contains vile, festering 
poisons, al] organic functions are weakened 
thereby. Settling upon important organs, 
as the lungs, liver, or kidneys, the effect 
is most disastrous. Hence it behooves 
every one to keep their blood in a per- 
fectly healthy condition, and more ¢s- 
pecially does this apply at this partic- 
ular season of the year than at any other, 
No matter what the exciting cause may be, 
the real cause of a large proportion of all 
diseases is bad blood. Now Dr. Pierce does 
not wish to place his Golden Medical Dis- 
covery in the catalogue of quack patent nos- 
trums by recommending it to cure every 
disease, nor does he so recommend it. On 
the contrary, there are hundreds of diseases 
that he acknowledges it will not cure. But 
what he doesclaim is this, that there is but 
one form of blood disease that it will not 
cure, and that disease is cancer, He does 
not recommend his Discovery for that dis- 
ease ; yet he knows it tobe the mostsearch- 
ing blood cleanser yet discovered, and that 
it will free the blood and system of all other 
known blood poisons. be they animal, veg- 
etable, or mineral. The Golden Discovery 
is warranted by him to curethe worst forms 
of Skin Diseases, as all forms of Blotches, 
Pimples, and Eruptions, also all Glandular 
Swellings. and the worst form of Scrofu- 
lous and Ulcerated Sores of Neck, Legs, or 
other parts, and all Scrofulous Diseases of 
the Bones, as White Swellings, Fever Sores, 
Hip Joint and Spinal Diseases, allof which 
belong to Scrofulous diseases. 





ConFirMED.—Hire Jormt Disease Coren, 
W. Grove Station, la, July 14, 1872. 
Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir:—My wife first became lame 
nine years ago, Swellings would appear 
and disappear on her hip, and she was 
gradually becoming reduced and her whole 
system rotten with disease. In 1871 a swell- 
ing broke on her hip, discharging large 
quantities, and since that time there are 
several openings. Have had five doctors, at 
an expense of $125, who say nothing will 
do any good but a surgical operation. 

July 16th, 1873, he writes thus: My wife 
has certainly received a great benefit from 
the use of your Discovery; for she was not 
able to get off the bed and was not ex- 
pected to live a week when she commenced 
using it, a year®zo. She has been doing 
most of her werk for over six months, Has 
used twenty vottles and is still using it. 
Her recovery is considered as almost a 
miracle, and we attribute it all to the use of 
your valuable medicine. I can cheerfully 
recommend it as a blood purifier and 
strength restorer. J. M. ROBINSON. 

Discovery is sold by druggists. 





PERSONAL. 


SreeLt & Price, of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati, we are pleased to say, are 
among the few who put into the market 
articles just as represented, perfectly pure, 
selected with care, and combined in a man- 
per to be perfect in their action und results. 
Their Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
and True Flavoring Extracts have been ap- 

roved by the United States Government. 
The only way to force adulterated cheap 
articles out of the market is to encourage 
honest manufacturers. 


E. F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
W£INE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 

epsia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
Debility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO. 259. FAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
bread passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st 

a 


Lanxpav’é Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


To prevent injury from the use of Tobacco 
use THURSTON’S IvoRY PEARL TOOTH Powpsr. 














POST-OFFICE NOTICE, 


THE mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, Jan. 23d, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Wednesday at 11 a.m, 
on Thursday at 11:80 a. m., and on Saturday 
at4and 11:30 4. Mm 

T. L. Jamzs, P. M. 


NOTICES. 











care one- or } motherless children. References 
le ress 
Mrs. J. E. HUNT, Box 137, Springfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


OND’S EXTRACT IS THE READY CURE 
for all Injuries, Bruises, Contusions, 
Strains, Cuts, or Lacerations. It 
soothes the pain, st hes the bleeding 
errests inflammation, reduces swellings, 
removes discoloration, and heals wounds 
like magic. For sale by Druggists. 


CANTRELL, 


239 and 241 Fourth Avenue. 
ALL KINDS of BOOTS and SHOES 


for 
GENTS, LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN, 
AT REASONABLY LOW PRICES, 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS A*D SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


PURCHASING AGENGY, 


Send 10 cents to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTEY for her 
“Price List of New York Novelties.” Address Box 
1200, P.-O., New York City, or care “ INDEPENDENT.” 

















Nos. 




















P.T. BARNUW’S GREAT HIPPODROME. 


SPECIE BASIS. 
INCREASED ATTRACTION. DECREASED ADMISSION, 

To the whole, including Family Circle, 30 cents. 

- se - Orchestra, 5) c-nts. 
Grand Orchestra, $1. 
Children under ten Half Price. Doors open at land 
6:30. Performance at 2:30 and 8. 

Gives one hour and a half for studying the wonder- 
ful Zoological Collection in the vast Menazerie, with 
two hours for witnessing the Grand Amphitheater 
entertainment. 

CARD.—Notwithstanding the unparalleled reduc- 
tion from former prices, the reserved system is still 
retained, enabling seats to be secured one week in 
advance. The half price for children under ten 
refers not only to Family Circle, but to the reserved 
departments also. 


“ “ “ 
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RocHESTER.NY. 


ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO, P 

ROWLLL & Co., 41 Park Row, N. Y., for their Pam: 

of one pages, containing lists of 3,000 news- 

pape sand esti 8 sh wing the cost of advertising 
LARGEST STOCK OF TYPE. PRESSES, 

Boxwood, Pattern Letters, and Printin,: Office Para- 
hernalia at VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., corner 

lton and Dutch sts., N. Y. N. B.—Inks and Bronzes 


EDUCATION 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 
Fifteen teachers. To prepare for college, business, 
teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
pe or any three studies may be selected. 
term of thirteen weeks Sept. 3d. $60 pays board 
and common lish. Christian but non-sectarian. 
Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


. Conservatory of Music affords the 

er Lf} best instructions in all branches 
of the art. Send for circulars to 
PROF. F._B. bg taal 

Conservatory of Music, 

Oberlin, O. 


wiht OW, FARK. SEMINA RY cote 


men. The last half of the eighth year of this now 
P Jar and fiourishing school will — ; ve enn 
Fe . 3d, 1875. Address for catalogue Dr. J. H. HERO, 


























DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
The open Session of 19 wecks opens February 17th. 
Send for Circular. GEO. C, SMITH, 





TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
“ American School Institute’s” App. Form. mand 
for teachers now xvod. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 





TEACHERS WANTED for Schools. Address 
“ American Educational Union,” 737 Broadway, N. Y. 








Golden Hill Seminary for Young Legion, Bridge- 
rt,Conn. Address Misss EMILY NELSON. 





ugerties Insiituie.—'Those seeking superior 
school, address A. B. WIGGIN, Sauzerties, N. Y. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
Charch & School 
FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 GroveSt., N.Y. 
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STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 





SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE and 
SCRAP BOOK. 


A NEW article anda great im. 
provement on old style. Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


an oLD article in ganeral use by 
ers, Dasinacg ldemsend Routhesseen, tr 

ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, 
Stationers, No. 10 Murray St. 


DELIGHTFUL NEW 


GANES. 


“ THE Be wIVe OFF UR 
AND TO RNAMENT.” 
CRISPINO.’ 
“STELLA,” 
“ CHANCERY.” 
Either of these popular home games, on a han 4- 
some folding board, with box o: properties, direc- 
tions, Se. complete. Price 
For sale —"g *; the ee ae dealers fa Poy and Fancy 
—— he Union, or 
gent to “any “Ladreas, upon receipt of price, by the 


Clarion, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 628 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Cishoa H-LINED Collection Rasslopes for Sunday- 
50c. o Ree Gonen,, Library Order Cards, $1 T., 
by math HIN H. TOMLINSON, Pub., C’ 











PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHUR( CHURCH ORGANS 


= S e Bia at the Towest price ‘cons consisten: y given 
Send stam tor rr Catalogues. 
Hook eTres TINGS, Boston, 
ers 300 0 ine! 
largest and Soa reomplete in het tokee e tein 
TABLISHED Ts27, 





INSIST ON HAVING 
MASON & HAMLIN. 


Take no Other. 


Dealers will often recommend other organs 
as equal or better and do their best to sell them, be- 
cause they get large discounts and commissions 
onthem. TheMASON & HAMLINORGAN CO. 
print their lowest prices, from which, therefore, 
they can afford dealers only smallest commission. It 
is the custom of organ-makers to print very high 
prices and make enormous discounts to dealers— 
sometimes as high as seventy-five per cent., or even 
more. The plan of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 
insures lowest prices to the public, but offends 
many dealers, who are not satisfied with the small 
profits allowed them and make strenuous efforts to 
sell inferior organs, on which these great discounts 
are allowed. 


The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET OR- 
GANS are of such universal reputation, not only 
throughout America, but also in Europe, that few 
will need further assurance of their superiority. 
They have always won highest premiums at IN- 
DUSTRIAL FAIRS in America; were awarded 
THREE HIGHEST MEDALSand a DIPLOMA 
OF HONOR at VIENNA, 1873, and PARIS, 1867. 
In competition with best European productions at 
World’s Fairs in Europe, they have always carried 
off highest honors, and they are the only Ameri- 
can organs which ever obtained any, even an in- 
ferior award in such competition. 


See TESTIMONY CIRCULAR, sent free, with 
testimony to the superiority of these organs, from 
most distinguished musicians of both hemi- 
spheres. Such distinguished musicians in London 
as Dr. Stainer, Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral ; oe 
Jules Benedict, the distingui 
Charles Gounod, composer of “ Faust” and the 
most brilliant composer for the organ living; with 
Johann Strauss, the famous Vienna composer; 
Rudolph Wilmers, the Court Pianist in Vienna; 
Batiste, Durand, Hockmetie, and Saint-Saens, 
organists of churches of the Madeline, St. 








DING THETA OWN PRAISES 


MORE THAN 


32,000 


ACTUALLY IN BSE. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & C0., 


Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Their ORGAN WORKS are the most extensive in 
the world, occupying eight extensive factories, em- 
ploying over 500 operatives. Constantly behind their 
orders. Their instruments are universally conceded 
to possess the RICHEST and SWEETEST TONE, tn the 
most ELEGANT and DURABLE CASES. In short, all 
that is desirable in a reed organ is found in them. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


he goats and a 
WATER powerfu 
WA 





1, A and eve 


RS’ Concerto ORGANS 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty. They defy 
competition, The Roaterte Stop isa = Imita- 


tien of the Human Voice. 
RICE 3 EXTREMELY LOW for cash dur- 


this Mouth. Monthly Installments. re- 
20; Organs, $5 to 

thi fee Depo AGENTS WANTD 
ED. 2 fer S Micoters 


1"'discount £ Teachers, Min 
omiie 


way, N 


arid PLAISTED & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Gyupce ano Grarel Oncans, 


‘Bpecifications and yo — upon ap- 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Ilustrated Circular aad Price-List. 


ORGANS Sieg 


Mo. 1 Christopher street, 


al inducements 
aris ‘atnlogues mailed 
& SON, No. 481 Broad- 





















Eustache, and St, Philippe du Roch, PARIS, 
and many others most eminent in Europe; and the 
most distinguished musicians of almost every 
city of America, including such as Theodore 
Thomas, of Thomas’s Orc ; Warren, of Grace 
church; Mergan and Cuiler, of Trinity church; 
Zundel, of Henry Ward Beecher’s church; with 
Nilsson, Cary, Kellogg, Brignoli, Ole Bull, 
Wachtel, Santley, Capoul, and hundreds of 
others testify to the superiority of these organs. 


Several of the 


Most Important Improvements 


EVER MADE 


INTRODUCED THIS SEASON. 


New Solo and Combination Stops. Piane- 
Harp Cabinet Organs. A new and exquisite com- 
bination of these instruments. Price $200. Etagere 
Cases, new designs, very rich. Price $175. 


NEW SYSTEM OF EASY PAYMENTS. 
Rent paid three years purchases an organ. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and CIR- 
CULARS, with very full particulars, free. 


Address MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont street, BOSTON; 25 Union 
Square. NEW YORK; or 80 and 82 Adams 
street, CHICAGO. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
and universally acknowledged to be 


the Standard Pianos of the World, 


ha been awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Medals of Honor, 


WORLD'S FAIR, PARIS, 1867, 
LONDON, 1862. 


Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most thorough workmanship will permit. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


t2- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
with Price List, mailed free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos.107, 109, & 111 East 14th St.. New York. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD neem! 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES | ®: 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 











For Reliable ise Werner ot ere cen 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Stand Today Unrivaled. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & _Cco., 


Brattleboro, V 
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THE INDEPENDENT the present will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position. which it 
has held in the past. In its literary columns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
American und foreign contributors—a body of 
eminent authors, larger, probably, than that 
connected with any Tookly newspaper in .the 
world ; its departments, devoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
none wre Samennctal range ona van affairs 
are conduc Y specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts will be made to furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in real value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Toe Inpz- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with Tue EPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper per published. 


we ! 


ica- 

ay therefore ~ Sd whe of Pu 20 
cents extra for postage, as per below, 

From subscriptions already paid in advance 


The followin, pein era = 2 a as will be 
seen, all include postage 





LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz,, Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to new subscribers 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


gr Lipa ek one ear, in advance, postage paid. 
uding the above Engraving.................. 
——— ofan’ ola brag | for 2 LF b 
ad ce, P paid. 

¢g. 





AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Author’ of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRs. SicoURNEY, Mrs. SOUTHWORTH, 
WILLIs, ice CARY, reser, Mrs. Mow- 


AR: 
LI, CHANNING, MRS. STOWE, MRS. KIRKLAND, 


LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD TA 
AXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COzzENS, K. 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to new 
subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1 Subscriber, one sem, in_ advance, postage 


es $3 45 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 


, in advance, postage paid, including 
Ine above Hmgravingn -..scse-snensec-ccesn sone 6 40 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an of] painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world- 
renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The ting 
produced is 


utiful in conception and thoroughl: 
artistic in its combinations. It has bee’ ced 
for us in all its varied 


iring ulati 
thirty different stones. The following is a brief de- 


oh of its salient features : 
“Tt is a beautiful combination of 


a 
pon, the bald this swi: 
lad who 


er chin as a tose whether 
re? sati aa another very intelligent and 
king with his slate and books un- 

der his arm, are thoughtfully looking at the 


in 

ndanee ; 
== ‘a delightful 
= Seat tae nd apr incas. phere 
mine oil 
We shall GIVE IT 








terme: 
18ul , one year, in postage paid. 
The same, with a a roe 33 20 
extra, OF.....- TEI: 345 
ar mol j Comat: Dy ears s3, at risk and ex- 
pense othe ):50 cents extra, cay 370 
GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC 
so TIRED. 
Size of Each 12 by 16 
Tbese,uwe, plcvures rere paintea ty the, emipens 


pF! 4 gjein trolicing with her kitten upon 
the bed. ‘The litle blue-eyed fairy is dangling one 
of hex many beautiful blonde curls over the kitte 

b its trying to catch the car 


cannot help falling in love at first sight. The 
other picture is of & young girl who has 
Speontelelee 


by one of best chicane tihamtaahee 
in the They would coll readily at the 
print stores a or Le 3 eee: yet we 
rs for THE 

1 Subscriber ron the following ter postage paid, 

ear, ce, 
5 ele Sgr k 
an arn 

ceate Por pT EET PS eae $3 45 


om rstand that they 
= mere. t Ly splendid work of art b 


whieh includes tage, or b renewing their sub- 
seri rye t fn arrears) and sending 


e 2 agrees, or for two new subscribers and 
advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (richout THE INDEPEND 
m $5, to 


DENT) is well worth 
$10, ass as similar engravings usually sell at 
the t stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. RiShie has engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel - of President Grant and 
epee rears a e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

Eubseriber, one By in advanse. postage 

patd, including both of the above Pngravings..83.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


y 18 Inches. 
mB ve tee 40, Engravings (from a plate 
y Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
mre Paar 's Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. ihe work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will prosemt % bo = 


— for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
1 TSubscriber, one year, in aGunene, postage 
paid, including the above Engra ee 20 





- book ts a faithful and graphic ‘narrative of the 
es, events, and conversations which transpired 
within in the cognizance of its anther, while residing at 
the wpe 5 — en: on his famous painting, 
“The Emancipation lamation, ” Wewill present 
this book to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in \ agvance, postage 
d, including 


$0) Dwhich includes postage). 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We oe _ ~ 4 pape ay ot the 
wees which we offer their ver 

x Gog-Wheel Machine ” (eash price $8) to pe | 
po =, Ww will se us the nam E 
subscri 


cludes 

will oe their own IIS for four yea 
and pay us $12.80. The“ W. will be 

delivered at our office or sent by express, as may be 

directed. 





ye bers for THz INDEPEND- 

ly requested not to pay money to 
saan resenting themselves as ents until they 
Poceive. the — and our regular Form of Certifi- 
cate. the fac-simile signature = the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the ve BON N 

Address OWEN 


Publisher As The Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 116 Monroe steest, Chicago, I}., 
Ww. b. ARATON Manager 


The Independent. 


Nenanipenel SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances made in Money Orders, Bank 
om. or Drafts. sic 


Be Ni 











ssinle. When neither of these 

procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 

The present on system is virtualiy an abso- 

bv mail, and au Post. 

pane ee are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
oues 0 sO. 

2 Nambers, in advance (postage included), $3.20. 


85. 
“ -“ . 41 05. 
after 3 mos., # 3.70. 
“ __after 6 mos. ad 4.20. 
er subscriptions 10 cents pe 


APERS are forwarded until ‘ "explicit order is 
seeban by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
all arearages ade as re- 

net by law. 


names entered on the supscription books without 

ther money sonny ha advance. 

BSCRIBERS are particularly reouested to note 

on of their subscriptions, ard to forward 
ume ze ear, With or without 


New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 
—. person who tak regularly fr th 
posroftce whether directed cted 7 fo bane name of anothers 
whetner he nas su aanaed 4 or not—is responsibie 
for the pa: 


yment. 
—If . pessen, orders his paper discontinued, he 
a =o eee. Sis vr publisher may con- 
tinue a | it until payn is made. ané collect the 
a> — wae the paper is taken from the 


ene co courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them ee for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fra 


RATES ¢ OF ADVERTISING. 
AGATE LINB, EACH INSERTION. 
to the inch, tmes to the column.) 
Business Ni 





a 
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+. 

DOMMBD. 05 665 ccccsccocceccovecsese ddebeussccosoved 
4times (one month),.. ae 
18 times (three months 
z . six - 


elve * 
N 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
AND 


Address all letters to = ee 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFrFics: 1 





° iN. ase 
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THE cRURS RED 





Commercial, 
USURY bob gebiras 


THERE is yery considerable diversity of 
practice in the different states and terri- 
tories of this country as to the penalty im- 
posed for taking a higher rate of interest 
than that allowed by law. In a few of the 
states the borrower and lender are permit- 
ted to fix the rate by contract, and, of 
course, in these states no penalty is affixed 
to taking any rate agreed upon by the 
parties. In fifteen states and. territories 
the penalty is a forfeiture of all the interest. 
In eleven states and territories the penalty 
is a forfeiture of the excess of interest 
above the lawful rate. In one state the 
penalty is a forfeiture of three times the 
interest received. In three states the pen- 
alty is a forfeiture of the entire contratt. 
In the Territory of Idaho usury is a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a fine of one hun- 
dred dollars or imprisonment for six 
months, in the discretion of the court. In 
the State of New York, besides forfeiting 
the contract, usury is made an indictable 
offense, subjecting the offender to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand dollars, or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding six months, or to 
both, as the court shall determine. Arkan- 
sas makes all contracts void when the in- 
terest received is beyond ten per cent. 

The diversity of the different states and 
territories as to the legal rate of interest 
and the equal diversity as to the penalty for 
asury contribute to make the interest 
question a general muddle in this country. 
There isno uniformity of rate fixed by law, 
and as little uniformity in respect to the 
penalty for violating the law. The act 
which is perfectly lawful in some states is 
punished in others, in some of them by a 
forfeiture of the contract, in others by a 
forfeiture of all the interest,in still others 
by a forfeiture of the excess above the law- 
ful rate, and in New York State by fine or 
imprisonment, besides a forfeiture of the 
contract. 

Great Britain, having gone through the 
whole gamut in respect to usury legislation, 
years since came to the sensible conclusion 
of repealing all usury laws, and leaving the 
parties to make theirown bargains as to 
the rate of interest to be paid for the use of 
money. In the states of California, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Mississippi, Ore- 
gon, and Texas, and in the territories of 
Colorado, Nevada, and New Mexico the 
same doctrine has been adopted. Money, 
as to its use, like everything else, has a mar- 
ket value depending on the law of supply 
and demand, and we see no reason why 
law should undertake to determine the rate 
of interest paid for its use that would not 
be just as applicable to fixing by law a 
table of current prices for commodities. *A 
legal rate in the absence of any contraet is 
undoubtedly needful as a guide to courts of, 
justice; yet all parties should be left et 
liberty to determine the rate by mutual 
agreement. 

This would give free competition among 
lenders and borrowers and leave the inter- 
est question to be determined by thesame 
laws of trade that govern prices. No one 
advocates legisiation to fix arate of rents 
on farms or dwellings; and yet it would. be 
just as sensible as legislation to fix a max- 
imum for the use of money which the 
lender must not exceed except at his legal 
per.l. 











NEED OF MORE REVENUE. 





Tue President, in giving his approval of 
the Senate bill for specie resumption, calls 
the attention of the Senate to the necessity 
of adopting some measure for increasing 
the revenue of the Government, in order to 
make the law effectual. He is quite right 
upon this point. A mere resolution to re. 
sume on the Ist of January, 1879, without 


providing the means therefor by the ac- 
cumulation of a sufficient gold surplus, 


would bean utterly meaningless thing. Thy- 





Trig must have at least  bundred 
millions of gold on band availablé for this 
purpose, and this can be accumulated only 
in a gradual manner. 

The suggestion of the President is that 
Congress should restore the tax on tea and 
coffee, and also the ten per cent. tariff 
reduction on the articles specified in the 
law of June 6th, 1872. Nothing was gained 
to the country by abolishing the tax on 
tea and Coffee. While neither of these arti- 
cles was cheapened in this market, the Gov- 
ernment lost an annual revenue of several 
millions. The suggestion to restore the 
tax isa good one. At any rate, it is the 
duty of Congress, if it means specie pay- 
ment by the bill which has just become a 
law, not to adjourn without devising some 
measure for increasing the revenue of the 
Government. If it does not mean this, then 
the law is merely a political trick. Its title 
would be a lie and the Republican party 
would be disgraced by it. 





DRY GOODS. 





Domestic cotton goods continue without 
any essential change since our last week’s 
review. The jobbers are quiet and buying 
only to the extent of their actual needs, to 
meet the demands. of current trade; while 
the manufacturers’ agents are patiently 
waiting for the commencement of the spring 
business, being fully satisfied that the true 
policy is to avoid any movement which 
would have the appearance of crowding the. 
market and holding out inducements for 
the jobbers to delay their purchases under 
expectations of lower prices. Prices are 
now, it is argued, lower than they were 
before the outbreak of the war, when com- 
pared with the cost of all other commod- 
ities and the rates of labor. Thereare not, 
indeed, any indications of a decline in any 
kind of staple cotton goods and the general 
market may be characterized as strong in 
tone. In woolen fabrics there is a rather 
better demand from the clothiers, who are 
buying freely of the lower grades of .fancy 
cassimeres. 

Tbe demand for brown sheetings and 
shirtings continues to increase and prices 
are firm for all the heavier standard makes. 
The supply in first hands is not large and 
there does not appear to be any probability 
of a decline from the present rates. 

Bleached sheetings and sbirtings continue 
in steady demand for small lots at firm 
prices. The chief sales are of shirtings, 
wide goods being in less demand. The 
market is firm and agents are anticipating 
an active business and higher prices. 

Printing cloths are dull, but prices are 
unchanged. 64 square of extra quality are 
juoted at 5} cts. and standards at 5 cts. 

Prints are without any material change 
of rates, but the exhibition of some of the 
new spring styles by agents, and particu- 
larly the new madder prints of the Sprague 
Manufacturing Company, has created con- 
siderable activity among the jobbers in giv- 
ing their orders for future delivery. The 
immediate sales are mainly of the new 
spriog shirt patterns, which have been sell- 
ing freely. 

Ginghams are in somewhat improved de- 
mand and the new styles put upon the mar- 
ket are attracting the attention of buyers. 

Cotton yarns are coming into better re- 
quest and prices are firmer in tone, but 
without-any material change. 

Cotton drills are in fair demand for the 
season and the indications are favorable for 
a good spring business. Prices are steady. 

Osnaburgs are.in improved demand and 
prices are without change but firm. 

Cambrics are in fair demand, but without 
activity and prices are well sustained. 

Corset jeans are selling well for the sea- 
son and the market appears to be well sus- 
tained. Prices are unchanged. 

Rolled jaconets are in steady demand at 
unchanged prices for all the standard 
makes. 

Silesias have been more inquired for and 
full prices are obtained in sales. to the 
clothiers by the manufacturers’ agents. 

‘Colored cottons are generally quiet, and 
the recent reductions in the leading makes 


of tickings’ do not seem to have had the: 


effect of stimulating purchases. Cottonades 
are in fair. demand at steady, prices. 

Worsted dress goods are coming into bet- 

ter demand and some of the agents are 








‘cahiiaidiataaat the new spring styles; |. 


but it is*yet rather early for these fabrics 
and there is as yet but little doing in them. 

Hosiery is in somewhat better demand 
and the California trade gives some early 
orders in these goods. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in rather 
better demand, but there. is not much 
activity at présent, though the sales are in- 
creasing. The jobbers are beginning to 
make selections and the demand’ for doe- 
skins ias been more active. 

Fancy cassimeres are in more active de- 
mand and especially for the new spring 
styles; but prices have not been so. decidedly 
determined upon as to make quotations 
steady. 

Felt goods are in good demand at un- 
changed prices. 

Satinets continue exceptionally dull and 
prices are unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans are in better demand and 
prices are firm, with a tendency to higher 
points. The stock in first hands is said to 
be small, compared with what it usually 
has been at this season. 

Flannels are in moderate demand, but the 
sales are chiefly of fine white, at steady 
prices. Colored flannels are neglected. 

Foreign goods are without important 
change of any kind. The stock of staple 
goods in first hands is small and the import- 
ations continue to be very light. The im- 
porters are anticipating a good demand for 
woolens at the opening of the spring busi- 
ness, but the sales are small at present. 
There is but little doing in linens, although 
there have been some considerable pur- 
chases by California jobbers; but the de- 
mand is slack and prices are irregular. 
Black and colored silks are in small de- 
mand and prices are by no means firm, ex- 
cept the gros grain for millinery purposes. 
Black alpacas and cashmeres are in fair de- 
mand and there is more inquiry for white 
goods and Hamburg embroideries. 


eee 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 





MonDaY BVEwrne, Jan. 18, 1874. 
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SEGOVIA WOOL 


UNDERSHIRTS, DRAWERS, 
HOSE, AND HALF-HOSE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNION ADAMS & 60,, 


913 Broadway, 


NEAR 201TH STREET. 


R. H. MACY & GOS 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 














ESTABLISHMENT. 


L LINES OF WHITE AXD res GOODS, 





PA Ni 8, 

Dolls’ Fetbtine, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Frui its, Meats, etc. House 
Furnishing and Keeping Goods, including 


SLLVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Catalogues sent to any address. 


14th St. and Gth Ave., New York. 
THREE PAIR 


OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES for $2.75. 
SIX PAIR $5.50. TWELVE PAIR $10.50. 
Any coloror size. Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


TWO PAIR of BEST TWO-BUTTON KIDGLOVE3, 
any color or sizes, ONE FIND SILK FRINGED TI, 
TWO LACE NECK RUCHES, and a SET OF EM- 
BROIDERED COLLARS AND CUFFS—all enclosed 
in a handsome perfumed box, will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of FOUR DOLLARS. 


J. TAYLOR’S RAZAAR, 
353 Sth. Ave., New York City. 
Samples: of Ribbons, Velvets, Laces, and Dress 














Trimming.sent free on 


“CARPHTS. 


aids pense" Stekb Aen. and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, eto., very cheap at the old place, 


t12 FULTON: STREET, New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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financial. 
MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has not been a more favorable 
exhibit of our financial affairs at any time 
during the past fifteen years than fs ap- 
parent at present. in all the official figures 
that appear before the public; but that 
there is something deceptive in the official 
statements, though they are undoubtedly 
exact as far as they go, would seem to be a 
natural conclusion from the slackness of 
general trade and the complaints heard on 
all sides from individual merchants and 
manufacturers. There is a lack of confi- 
dence and hopeful feeling on the part of the 
business community, which cannot be 
briefly accounted for; but its existence no 
one will attempt to deny. That it 
will not long continue may be consid- 
ered certain, and there are indications 
from various quarters that a change bas 
already commenced which may speedily 
develop a condition of affairs the very op- 
posite of that which has been the rule for 
the past two years. The President has 
signed the specie payment bill; but that 
will not effect any change in the financial 
condition unless some new bill shall be 
presented to Congress providing for means 
to make the resumption operative. It is the 
general understanding, however, that noth- 
Ing more will be done this year in relation 
to the national finances beyond a revision 
of the tariff and the restoration of the old 
duties upon tea and coffee. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday shows 
& continued gain of legal-tenders by our 
associated banks, the surplus reserve above 
the required 25 per cent. being now $19,- 
538,125, against $16,189,750 the week be- 
fore, showing a gain of $3,398,375. The 
gain is in legal-tenders $4,450,800 and in 
gold $268,500. These figures are sufficient 
to raake every one feel comfortable, so far 
asa@sure easy money market is concerned; 
and the rates on call loans have according- 
ly ruled low during the week, and at the 
close they were 24 to 8 per cent., with 
some transactions at 2 per cent. While 
money is so abundant and the pay- 
ments of dividends have been going 
on uninterruptedly, with a large in- 
crease of surplus funds waiting for re- 
investment, the stock market has been 
depressed and excited, contrary to the 
expectations of every man of experience in 
Wall Street except the few who knew 
what agencies were at work to produce 
confusion and alarm timidinvestors. Tbe 
clique of. bold ‘‘bears” that has been sell- 
ing the market “‘sbort” in so reckless a 
manner for three or four months have been 
compelled to resort to desperate schemes 
to depress prices, and they have aimed at 
the very stocks which in ordinary times 
could have best withstood their attacks, 
If they had not succeeded they would have 
been ruined, and it is not yet certain that 
they are “out of the woods.” Their main 
point of attack was Western Union Tele- 
graph, which they assailed by the publica- 
tion of grossly untrue statements in the 
form of communications in the daily papers, 
by procuring the presentation of bills in Con- 
gress ad verse to the business of the company, 
by evticing to a rival but a small company 
one of the prominent officers of the Western 
Union, by a circulation of every conceivable 


false report in relation to its affairs, and by 
making enormous sales of the " stock— 
amounting to 111,000 shares on one day 
and to 110,000 shares on another. But all 
of these schemes did not have the effect of 
reducing the current value of the stock 
more than 6 per cent. and it closed on Sat- 
urday at a decline of only 4g. Where such 
operators are at work it is difficult to an- 
ticipate their points of attack or to foresce 
the effect they may produce. They are 
epparently outlaws, who cannot be re- 
strained nor punished, and who act with 
entire disregard of popular sentiment or the 
injuries they may inflict upon the com- 
munity. 

in Government bonds, which furnish the 
most trustworthy indication of the market, 
prices are not only firm, but they are a frac- 
tion higher, notwithstanding a decline in 
gold, which clo8ed at 112}, being about 
+ per cent. lower than the closing prices 
tua week previous, Railroad bonds too 
are in good demand, but the new issue of 
the bonds of Toledo, Wabash, and Western, 
which were iptended to be used to enable 
the company to pay their interest next 
month, have not found a market, though 
they are offered on v favorable terms, 
The course of prices on the Stock Exchange 


depends so much on the great contest over 
Western Union that until there shall have 
been some compromise effected in that quar- 
_ the markets are likely to continue unset- 


The earnings of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company were as follows: 
For the month of December, “ia... 





Barnings, first twelve months, ia. 
“ oe + im 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 167H, 1875. 








icadhinsesioncnc se 1 oo 
American Exchange.. arp — a 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 138 
Central National. ........ a 100 
Chatham. .........0..20+0.2192 139 
Chemical .... ...........-1500 — 
SS” ae SwbUen seus cst eueee _ 
Commerce..... pisses scene 120 
Corn Exchange........... 125 — 
First National ............. 200 _ 
Fourtb Nations] .......... 96 97 
Gallatin National. ......... 1380 _ 
German American......... — 95 
Greenwich...... emis <05 _ 230 
nell Pe te brassbee con 105 
ect oe eee aaa o 
seen y and Traders’... — 200 
| RE tse ee = 
Leather Manufacturers’. ..180 200 
Manuf’rs and Merchants.. — 973g 
Pee pechnhes 6s 133 
Mechanics’..... esoccectncskeem | 165 
Mercantile............. -.-112 114 
Ee 119 122 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 103 103 
Metropolitan .......... ++ 181 os 
| ee ST eee + 00105 _- 
Se aes ..124 125 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 95 
North America...... be oilds "7 — 
North River....... a eninge Ae 82 
3 SPE TE Se eee eee 136 
WS. Filo Wcins es 188 — 
Es avctenemp capes <% -. 98 — 
ea ee 105 1064 
Shoe and Leather ........ 148 _ 
8&t. Nicholas........++0+..108 — 
State of New York........ 108 115 
Trademmen’s..... ......... _ 145 
Union ....... BDiiidibs sulddes 130 a 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. & Nassau St. 

U. 8. Government Bonds, coupon and 
registered, all denominations, bought and 
sold; also gold coupons and American and 
foreign gold and silver coin. Mercantile 
collections made and approved accounts re- 
ceived from Banks, Savings Banks, Corpo- 
rations, and individuals; also U. 8. -regis- 
tered interest, coupons, and dividends col- 
lected for correspondents and others out of 
town, and promptly remitted for, or placed 
to credit, subject to draft. All marketable 
stocks and bonds bought and sold on com- 
mission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention and any desired in- 
formation will always be cheerfully given. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 


Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Rati- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on REAL Estate 
are never lest. The LAND remains to secure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammonp & Boaus, 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, on two or three times their value in 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they are as safe and 
productive as ought to be desired It will 
pay any one who has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full particulars. 


HAMMOND & BOGUE, 


186 DEARBORN ST., ®HICAGO. 


12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 

Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST OCUMPANY. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

— Becurty three 3 foid or mare. — 

T. B. Sweet, President; A. C. Burnham, Vice-Prest- 
dent, Champaign, Lll.; Geo. AM. Noble, Secretary. 
Send for Circular and References. 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60.,| 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, OREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A 











INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO 


ae 
BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular tion en_to Coupon Estate 


Miteforences: Any 0’ SEs hanke or Pasksine of Tadi- 


“Thames National Sonk. ae Roveieh, Conn. 
New York Correspo: 


: Im and Traders’ 
National = cand 





sere. | 
JaNoane FEBRUARY and MARCH 


KANSAS 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE COUPON BONDS. 
Tieued on One-Third, the present low value of unen- 
cumbered, inguoven Farms, situate in Eastern Kan- 
sas. X per cent. i oc Semi-Annually. 
Mortgnges mature in V years. ncipal and interest 
Ev First Mc 


ya at your Home lortgage 
Coupon is accompanied with oom ete Abstract 
eu bh Le grote the mortgaged property to be unen- 
cumbered, and also b a eoreiton statement of the 


sappro ved rsona! examination of the 
Bh” ae as ae et 7 DMorigemss ate from 
pa , and X dollars, accompanied 
certain hen bearing date of Mo 
oben at 10 per cent. semi- 
ees. said installments of interest s; 


of even date with Bond. We are now filling 
orders for a namber of the Stemte and most conserva- 


ference 
oer oe a zinteret i F. vaue gna the dow wee. Phe 


ae 
d Mortgage Ag cy of Leavenworth, Kan. 
SiN Aro anticipate a bountiful harvest, filling 
jur granaries to overflowing this year. Wheat never 
looked —— Now is the time to accommodate Kan- 
eas Farmers who will furnish absolute indemnity. Will 
send A. ll thes above deseribed Securities in sums of 


$200 
MANHATTAN 
Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 compas Cor. Bleecker St. 
Ew YORE, Dec. 24th, 1874. 
49TH SEMI- ANRUA: ML DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
48th es Dividend at Mhe rate of sie per Cent. 
Annum 0: sums remaining on 
three or atx months onaits an. 1st payable 
in and a: ird Monday of the month. 
nal dividends. not withdrawn will receive interest 
en 3. BROWN, President. 
esiden 
EDWARD D SCHELL, Tre: 


Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


[2 PER GENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 
I can loan on improved Real Estate in 8t. Paul and 
——  ~ and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 


oT Low valuations. 
24, ‘ect security. 
3d, aoe rT cent. semi-annual interest, net, the 
pa: all ch _ pn 2 ae references 
given. “White for iculars. 


D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, $e Paul, Minnesota. 


Investors, Look 0 your Interest. 


invested in manu- 
cent. Send for 
. NELIGH, West 





~ areca 








which 
pricelist etc. Address JOHN 
Nebraska. References given. 


2? PER CENT. § oo on First-class Real Estate. 
Bs ed Farms.” et semi- 
ensunlly n ow ror Bend for circular to 

EIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


stocks are the footballs of brokers, 
thesolia illinois an d Missouri TEN PERC. 
annually at the American mephenge re 
New York) and our choice 'WELVE P. 
CENTS have neuer fella. Nothing D Dat. an earthquake 
can impair their absolute security ; and as to m pt- 
pess ee deer eee al Our paper is ys at 
in New York, “we pa 
|g loanea miitone 2 and not a dol i ever been 
etails 
Munote Loan Agency, Jacksonville, lll P. -O box 657. 


12 PER CENT, NET. 


Improved Bonds guar- 
anteed. Weionn loan not hy ox 6 Sou bird. = the hs ag 
——S 














out fonds from t the Wi antic to the Missouri river, feony 
may be able to refer to parties of your acquainta 
Send for ss culars. 

WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & CO., 
BANKERS, 


&2 William St., New York. 


Draw Exchange on Union Bank of London. 
Accounts of eae, Bankers, and others received 
upon favorable term: 
ae rest allowed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 


Si 

, , a made upon a to our address 
orto our Corresponds ents in E 

Investment Securities Bought ana Sold. 








WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR T0 OUR PATRONS. 


BROOKLYN, January 8th, 1875. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of TEN PER CENT., payable 
on demand. 


"227 $742,075. 


After paying the above Dividend, the stock is worth 
over 200 per cent. on the books of the Company. 


EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 


SENT FREE 


Book exposing the mysteries of W A LL ST 

and how any one may operate 

successfully with a capital of $50 or $1, 

pete instructions soa illustrations to any Ny cade 
UMBRIDGE & CO., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 2 

Wall street, New York. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C0., 


— 9 and 11 aanaie rs "NEW YORK, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ta TRAVEL ELERS IN EUROPE AND THE EAST, 
available in all the Tong rag cities; also for use in the 
United States, TELEGRAPHIC 
RANSFERS DON PARIS, CALIFORNIA, 
HAVANA, MEXICO, CHINA, JAPAN, ete. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., N-» York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 


atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Pro attention given 4 "ee smote of Funds 
on Bond and Mortgage on Ch y. Discrim- 
ination and care used inthe sslect on m of Investments 
in this direction. Refer by permission to 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
First National Bank, Hartford, Ct. 

First National Bank, Chicago, I. 
{@ References given in all the Eastern Cities. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 888 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 


SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
@. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 























ee TS 8. ARMOUR, See. 


RAL STAE LO 
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Desirable Laat: for non-residents. 
Send for Pamphiet with Map & References. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _corner Cedar St. 


Cash Capital...........8400, 000 00 
Cash Surplus.......... 1,029,954 82 
Gross Assets, ——— 

Jan. 1, 187%.......... $1,129,951 82 


1, REMSEW CANE AuCOTn, F masitepe 
e . 
DaRkY Y KIP Assistant Secretary. 











HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-THIRD tf STATEMENT, showing the 


Cash $. TL Pe Py ee PO te 
sles 4 VN o-tndare 


dition of the Comp ". Te day of Jan. 1875, 


00,000 00 
ee PEsTess $8 





opve for, Unpaid Vosses and Dividends _ ae a "229924 és 


Total Assets - 





$5,627,445 23 


SUMMA RY OF ASSETS. 
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NNIDN, on acasqunsiibinsnaiaiilileaitie tai a 1 alt diid. Slowdshsconsecicdaeel "95,027,445 23 
LIA TIES. 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1879.....,......-+-+0++ ion cauane o2se. $35 43 
Dividends ere eccoWagees vavencages ° coseee o 
fieetetay eeece - $290,924 42 











CHAS. J. HARTIN, President, 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. 4. HEALD, 24 Vice-President. 
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One of the leading principles advocated 
by thoge Free Traders who favor what they 
éall a tariff simply for revenue is that 
duties should be levied exclusively ‘‘on 
goods—like tea and coffee, for example— 
which are wholly imported from abroad 
and not also grown or made at home.” 
This proposition Professor Perry laid down 
in his address last fall to the farmers of 
Nebraska, at their state fair in Omaha. The 
same proposition, not quite so strongly 
stated, we find in his ‘‘ Elements of Political 
Economy,” as when-he says that such 
‘* taxes ought to be laid on articles, if possi- 
ble, wholly, at any rate, mainly, procured 
from abroad, and which are not produced 
also at home.” This idea is vital to the 
Free Trade theory, provided it concedes 
the expediency of a tariff for revenue pur- 
poses. 

Let us, then, put the idea to the test, and 
see how it would practically work in this 
country asa means of revenue. The Gov- 
ernment owes a debt exceeding two billions 
of dollars, which must be ultimately paid. 
On the interest-bearing part of this debt, at 
its present magnitude, it must pay an annual 
interest of about a hundred millions of dol- 
lars. Besides this, it must pay its current 
expenses. In order to meet its annual lia- 
bilities and reduce the debt from year to 
year, even at a moderate rate, it must raise 
each year between three and four hundred 
millions of dollars; and the entire amount 
must be collected from the people by tax- 
ation, either direct or indirect. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1873, 
the total net receipts of the Government, 
including $11,560,530.89 as premium on 
sales of coin, were $833,738,204.67, of which 
$188,089,522.70 were customs receipts and 
$113, 729,314.14 were receipts from internal 
revenue. The total value of imports during 
the same year was $663,617,147 ; and of this 
value $497,820,826 paid tariff duties and 
$166,296,821 were imported free of duty. 
The articles that came in free of duty 
were, for the most part, either raw ma- 
terials purchased for American manufac- 
ture or articles not producible in this 
country—as hides and skins, India rubber 
and gutta percha, indigo, coffee, tea, etc. 
Nearly one-half of the whole value con- 
sisted in hides and skins, tea and coffee, 
The articles from which the Government 
derived by far the largest part of its cus- 

toms revenue were copper and its manufac- 
tures, cotton manufactures, flax and its 
manufactures, glass and glass ware, bemp 
and its manufactures, iron and steel and 
their manufactures, silk manufactures, 
sugar and molasses, tin and its manu- 
factures, tobacco and its manufactures, 
wool and its manufactures, and wines and 
spirits. More than three-quarters of the 
customs revenue came from these sources— 
all of them such articles as are in kind pro- 
ducible at home. 

Now, suppose that Prof. Perry’s Free 
Trade theory of levying tariff taxes only on 
goods wholly imported, and not produced at 
home, ‘‘at low rates” and on a ‘few 
classes of goods,” had been in operation for 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1873. Sup- 
pose that the greater part of the $497,320, - 
826 of imported goods which paid a customs 
tax that year had come in free of duty. Sup- 
pose that cotton and its manufactures, iron 
and steel and their manufactures, sugar and 
molasses, silk manufactures, tobacco and its 
manufactures, wines and spirits, and wool 
and its manufactures—all of which, accord- 
ing to Professor Perry’s theory, should be 
on the free list, since they are all capable of 
home production—had actually been placed 
upon this list for the year in question, will 
the Professor then please to tell us how the 
Government would during that year have 
raised the revenue necessary to meet its 
liabilities? What are the ‘‘ few classes of 
goods used by almost everybody” that are 
actually left for tariff taxation ‘‘at low 
rates,” after we have deducted all the classes 
that admit of home production? Placing 
all the home-producible classes of goods on 
the free list, how are we going to get the 
revenue without which the Government 
will bea bankrupt? — 

It 90 happens that far the largest propor- 
top im value of the goods imported into 
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this country, because there is here a de- 
mand for them, belongs to the class that 
can be produced also in this country. And 
if they are to be excluded from customs tax- 
ation, then the remainder of imports, which 
is far the smallest proportion of the whole, 
will furnish a very inadequate basis of tax- 
ation as the means of revenue, whether we 
tax this remainder at low or high rates. 
The Government must in some way raise a 
large amount of revenue. Its current ex- 
penses must be paid, its annual interest lia- 
bility must be met, and it should every 
year reduce its debt. Professor Perry’s 
theory would cut down its customs revenue 
by not less than three-quarters, and proba- 
bly more, and compel the Government to 
look elsewhere for the means of meeting 
the demands against it. Where could it 
look ? There is but one answer to this 
question. It must either borrow money, 
and thus sink itself more deeply in debt, or 
greatly increase its internal revenue taxa- 
tion. No man in his senses would recom- 
mend the former expedient; and, hence, the 
latter is the only resort left. 

Let it, then, be understood that Free 
Trade, as expounded by Professor Perry, 
one of its most prominent and scholarly ad- 
vocates, if applied to this country at the 
present time, means a large increase in the 
system of direct taxes, as the only way of 
saving the Government from bankruptcy. 
It means the cutting down of customs rev- 
enue to not less than one-fourth of its 
present amount, and making up for the loss 
by an increase of internal revenue. For 
several years the Government has been 
gradually lessening the burden of internal 
taxes by reducing their rates and limiting 
the number of articles on which they are 
levied. This has been supposed to be good 
policy. At any rate, it has been very ac- 
ceptable to the people; but, according to 
Professor Perry, it is all wrong. What 
should have been done is to repeal customs 
taxes on all articles imported from abroad 
which are capable of home production, and 
confine these taxes simply to the ‘‘ classes 
of goods” which we cannot produce at 
home. This is the tax reform of the rey- 
enue reformers, according to this version of 
their theory. It is the speculative bubble 
of a mere theorist, that would prick itself if 
it were reduced to practice. In one word, 
the Government cannot pay its necessary 
bills upon the theory in question without 
substituting a huge system of direct and in- 
ternal taxation for that with which Profess- 
or Perry would dispense altogether. 





NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 
FINANCES. 


Mayor WICKHAM, in his message to the 
Common Council, represents the outstand- 
ing debt of this city to be $141,803,758, and 
the sinking fund to be $26,615,778, leaving 
a real indebtedness of $115,187,980. Be- 
sides this, there is a floating debt, estimated 
variously at from ten to twenty millions of 
dollars, consisting in claims unadjusted 
and unsettled. The taxes for 1874 were 
$82,812,816.92. The appropriations for 
1875 amount to $36,956,472.23. The entire 
state tax for 1874 was $15,727,482.08, and of 
this amount the city had to pay $8,012,386, 
or more than one-halfof the whole. Mayor 
Wickham says that ‘‘the laws under which 
this city is required to contribute so largely 
to the state tax are so manifestly unjust that 
a revision of them should be persistently 
insisted upon by the city authorities.” 
There can be no question as to the injustice 
of such disproportionate taxation. itis an 
outrage under the forms of law. New 
York and Brooklyn pay full two-thirds of 
all the taxes collected for state purposes, 
and have done so for years past; while they 
have nothing like the same proportionate 
amount of wealth, as compared with the 
rest of the state. Both cities are Demo- 
cratic and on both the Democratic party of 
the state mainly depends for its majorities, 
That party is now in power in this state. 
Will it do anything to correct this evil and 
distribute the tax burden more equitably 
among the people? 

Governor Tilden’s message places the 
debt of the state on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1874, at $30,199,456.40. The amount 
of the sinking fund was $12,861,814.52, 
showing a debt of $17,491,809.82 after de- 
ducting this fund. These are smal! figures 






when compared with the debt of this city. 





The total amount of the tax levied for the 
current fiscal year for state purposes is 
$15,727,482.08, at the rate of 7} mills per 
dollar. The reduction of the state debt 
during the previous fiscal year was $3,699, - 
570.02. The Governor presents the figures 
in regard to the canals of the state, showing 
that for the last three years the income 
from the Erie Canal was $3,064,472.91 in 
excess of its expenditures, and that of the 
Champlain, Oswego, and Cayuga and Sen- 
aca Canals for the same period was $1,820,- 
002.14 over expenditure. He devotes a 
considerable part of his message to the dis- 
cussion of our canal system, giving ample 
proof that he understands it, and indicat- 
ing his purpose to break up, if possib e, 
the “Canal Rings,” which have hitherto 
plundered the state. We wish him all suc- 
cess in this reformatory effort. 

The above figures represent the finances 
of the Empire City and the Empire State, 
bOw possessing a greater political and finan- 
cial power than that of the whole United 
States at the time of the Revolution. 





THE REDEMPTION SCHEME. 


SECRETARY Bristow in his report treats 
the redemption scheme adopted by Congress 
at the last session not as furnishing redemp- 
tion in any real sense, but rather asa plan 
for the restoration of bank currency by ex- 
changing old and worn-out notes for new 
ones. It may be useful for this purpose; 
but this is about all that it amounts to. We 
quote the Secretary’s words, as follows: 

“‘The redemption or, more properly, the 
exchange of mutilated national bank-notes 
for new issues will continue in large 
amounts until the national bank-notes shall 
have been rendered fit for circulation, 
when the demand for such exchange will 
depend almost entirely upon the demand for 
legal-tender notes by the national banks as 
& reserve, which demand, as has been seen, 
has been largely reduced by the provisions 
of the new act.” 

He further says that ‘“‘the chief object 
of the law was the purification of the circu- 
lation, rather than its redemption in the 
proper sense of that word.” Whether this 
was the main object intended or not, the 
Secretary’s view as to the result is unques- 
tionably right. Redemption means the 
payment of a promise by exchanging the 
instrument of the promise for the thing 
promised. To exchange it for another 
promise, which is really no better, is no 
tedemption. The use of the word does not 
alter the thing. We have now two incon- 
vertible currencies—the legal-tender note 
and the bank-note—neither, as a currency, 
having any advantage over the other, ex- 
cept that which is conferred by law, and it 
is simply a delusion to talk about redeem- 
ing the one with the other. We begin with 
paper and end with paper, and in this there 
is no real redemption. Coin, or that in 
which both notes profess to be ultimately 
payable, has nothing to do with it and can- 
not Have until the redeeming note is itself 
convertible into coin. 

One of the singularities marking this 
kind of redemption we have in the fact 
that the legal-tender notes, besides being 
themselves irredeemable and having no 
fixed value, actually exceed bank-notes in 
in quantity. The volume of the former is 
$382,000,000, while the authorized volume 
of the latter is $354,000,000, or $28,000,000 
less than that of the former. The security 
of the bank-note is certainly as good as 
that of the legal-tender note, and in some 
respects better. Here, then, we have a sys- 
tem to redeem the smaller volume by the 
larger one—just reversing the usual order 
of things. 

This system, moreover, makes no change 
in the outstanding volume of paper circu- 
lation. If bank-notes goin for a so-called 
payment, legal-tender notes come out, and 
vice versa. The currency under such a sys- 
tem can have no elasticity, by which it ex- 
pands or contracts according to the demands 
of business. We do not object to the sys- 
tem as an agency for renovating bank cir- 
culation, provided that for this purpose it 
be worth the powder; but let not the coun- 
try suppose that it has any of the attributes 
or normal effects of a real redemption be- 
cause the word is used. Things are more 
important than words, and redemption as a 
thing we can have only by a. return to 


specie payment. 
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Moung aud Old. 


THE LITTLE WORN SHOE 










BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 





Tue bow is all faded, the buckle is gone, 
And the luster is all worn away ; 
Yet there, as it stands in the corner alone, 
The memories of many a day 
Come back like a tide and sweep over my 
heart 
Of a fairy with footsteps so fleet, 
That went flitting along in past days at my 
side, 
Like a sunbeam so bright and so sweet. 


Little feet I have knelt and kissed them fall oft, 
And brushed the dust on them away; 

For my heart had a queen to reign o’er it then, 
A spring-time to brighten the way. 

Oh! mother of memories, Mnemosyne, 
We bless thee, that still there is power 

To eee by thy lights, when life’s treasures have 

flown, 

And recall them, if but for an hour. 





THE FIGHT FOR THE PALACE 
BEAUTIFUL 


A TRUE FAIRY STORY. 





BY JENNIE E. ZIMMERMAN, 





THERE was once a palace set on a high 
hill. The palace itself was one of the most 
beautiful ever built and the hill was in 
every way worthy of the lovely structure 
which crowned it. 

This palace had three entrances. One, 
the grand entrance to the main hall, was 
closed by gates of the finest pearl. These, 


* being too precious to be left exposed, had 


outer gates of the same material as the 
palace itself, lined with fine silk of a deep 
rose color. The other two entrances were 
winding passageways at the sides of the 
palace. 

But the most beautiful things about this 
lovely place were the windows. These 
were oval-shaped, having the central panes 
of pure sapphire stones. These delicate 
and costly windows were covered by cur- 
tains of fine white silk, lined with rose 
color and heavily fringed with gold. The 
roof was also of gold. Now, was not this a 
fine place to live in? 

So thought more than one person, at 
least, as there were two owners in constant 
dispute for possession. It was clear the 
title to this house was not clear. Some- 
times one owner got possession and some- 
times the other. I call them both owners, 
for I have never been able to decide which 
really did own the palace. They were very 
different people, to be sure. One was 8 
famous giant—famous only because of his 
badness. The other was a charming little 
fairy, beloved of all the world for her 
merry, loving disposition and gentle ways. 
They were both determined to get pos- 
session of the palace, however—each claim- 
ing the right to it; so that there was a con- 
tinual fight going on. 

The housekeeping of these two creatures 
was as different as the creatures themselves. 
The neighbors knew at a glance who was 
installed at Palace Beautiful just by the 
sights and sounds about it. 

The footman was a very loyal~ person. 
Indeed, he might be called timeserv- 
ing; but it was merely his idea of duty, 
for he obeyed orders strictly. It seemed 
to matter nothing whatever what the order 
was. He considered it his duty to serve 
the owner of the house, whoever that hap- 
pened to be. This peculiar habit made his 
conduct highly contradictory. One day he 
would be as civil and polite as a Spaniard; 
the next, perbaps, so abusive and insult- 
ing that no one cared to call at the palace, 
unless on urgent business. 

When Fairy Chérie held court at Palace 
Beautiful matters went on with most de- 
lightful smoothness and precision in that 
well-ordered household. Even the ontside 
walls were carefully washed, to free them 
from the slightest suspicion of dust; the 
windows were thrown wide open, to let in 
the clear air and sunshine; and the lovely 
little queen herself might be seen looking 
out upon the passers-by at any time 
There was always a smile or a kindly glance 
for each one. She continually sent mes- 
sages of cheer to her neighbors, and so glad- 
dened everybody by her deeds of love. 
And if any one wassick or in trouble of any 














words of comfort, 

Theo her servants, ten besides. the foot- 
man, were sent bither and yon on errands 
of mercy and kindness, making crooked 
things smooth and rough roads plain, help- 
ing every neighbor within her reach, so 
that. everybody said: ‘‘Long live Fairy 
Chérie !” 

This queen had also ten prancing white 
horses—not merely to carry her idly about 
to stare and be stared at and to show her 
fine clothes. She never took any such fine 
idle rides as this, though she often rode for 
pleasure, because everything was a pleas- 
ure. Life was one grand holiday, giad and 
happy, to Chérie, except when Old Grim 
drove her from the Palace Beautiful. 

But these white horses were continually 
trotting about in the service of others. 
They seemed to be always in harness and 
eager to go. The two feeble old ladies next 
door, the rheumatic old broom-maker in his 
tumble-down house, the pale cripple in her 
lonely attic, all declared that their very 
wishes seemed to ride Chérie’s horses. 

Some selfish neighbors, I fear, thought 
that her servants and horses belonged more 
to themselves than to Chérie herself. But 
she didn’t mind. She led too happy a life 
to care if she was imposed on now and then. 


And Chérie had many guesis, too. Some 
made calls at the sapphire windows, mere- 
ly looking in on her for a moment in a 
friendly way, and were always charmingly 
entertaining. There were the Skys, an 
ancient and aristocratic family, who owned 
the finest diamonds in the country, or out 
of it, either, for that matter. Sometimes 
they came in the evening, in the full blaze of 
nearly the whole splendid set, and Chérie was 
fairly dazzled with delight and admiration. 
For, like other happy, unenvious people, 
she enjoyed seeing the beautiful things of 
others quite as much as if they belonged to 
herself. She did not envy the gentle, bigh- 
bred Skys their diamonds. Not she. She 
was only too giad they hadthem. Forthey 
did dress in such perfect taste and were 
such quiet, refined,charming people that 
Chérie declared the diamonds looked far 
better on them than they would on herself, 
she was such a fidgetty little thing. Besides, 
they would quite load her down. No, in. 
deed, sbe was very glad the Skys owned 
them, instead of herself. She liked espe- 
cially the great blazing solitaire which 
Cerulie Sky wore, with her blue sflk and 
delicate white laces. How glad she was 
when Miss Cerulie called, wearing that 
lovely solitaire. It quite lighted up the 
whole palace, there was so much sunshine 
in it. 

Her most intimate friends perhaps were 
the Plants. Not quite so old a family as 
the Skys, but so friendly and neighborly, 
always surprising her with a charming 
flower, or a bouquet, or a lovely Jandscape 
in the most exquisite green tints. Itseemed 
as if the Plants were determined not to be 
outdone in politeness or kind turns, for 
they repaid every service she was able to 
render them by two or three in return. 
The plants often called at the window, in 
their rich and gay dresses, for a friendly 
nod; but their favorite way of coming in 
was by a little balcony just above the main 
entrance, and often did they steal in un- 
awares to Fairy Cherie, giving her a most 
pleasant surprise. Rose, Mignonette, and 
Heliotrope came in that way often, and, 
best of all, her two much-loved friends, 
Violet and Lily, who lived in the valley just 
below Palace Beautiful. 

Chérie often thought that nothing could 
ever give her 30 much pleasure as these 
sweet friends; but then she forgot the 
chapel-master’s family. These always 
came in by the winding passage and often 
took complete possession of the palace. 
They were noted for their musical accom- 
plishments, and if there was anything 
Chérie especially delighted in it was music. 
Ah! those rippling melodies and grand 
harmonies which seemed to be at their 
very finger-tips. Was it any wonder Fairy 
Chérie was happy ? 

She bad but one enemy in the world; but 
that was giant: Quite enough to be the 
torment of her life. This, of course, was 
the other owner of the house—Giant Grim. 
He always rode up to the gates swiftly and 
suddenly, and, entering the palace, drove 
eut poor Chérie and took possession before 
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she knew what bad happened. For the 
one fault of this charming creature was 
heedlessness. She forgot to watch for 
Giant Grim, and thus he was always able to 
dispossess her. 

Then he would go to housekeeping after 
his own fashion. Ah! Oh!! Ho, ho!!! 
Why, he bung rags and bobtails all over 
the hill; threw his dishwater out of the 
costly sapphire windows, as if they had 
been mere sink drains; propped together 
the beautiful hall doors after an ugly fash- 
ion all his own; drew down the window 
curtains, till scarcely a ray of light could 
get in; and everybody felt with a shiver 
that Old Grim had come, like a raw east 
wind. 

Then how the old footman would abuse 
people. Some, whom he had fairly made 
love to an hour or two before, he now 
called hard names. Really, I think he was 
altogether too timeserving, for you never 
knew where to find him. He sent every- 
body away as fast as they came. No more 
the horses pranced, the windows shone, 
the footman welcomed all, the servants 
flew on loving missions Everything 
seemed to be at half-mast, and Palace Beau- 
tiful was Palace Beautiful no longer. 


The neighbors, who dreaded Giant 
Grim’s appearance quite as much as did 
Cherie berself, at length began to urge her 
to make a bold stand against the tyrant 
and hold the palace against him. Cherie 
shook her bead in a discouraged sort of 
way. ‘“‘It was no use,” she said. ‘He 
always comes so unawares.”  ‘‘ That is 
just it, my lady,” they would reply. ‘' You 
must be on the watch continually. Be 
ready for him at any moment. In time he 
will leave you in peaceable possession; but 
you have got to conquer him many times 
first.” 

This plain talk set Chérie to thinking, 
avd she finally resolved to set a careful 
watch and see if she could not match the 
roaring old fellow. 

She did not have long to wait. Sudden- 
ly he came, like the blast of a hurricane. 
In a twinkling the gates were all closed and 
locked. The first point was to keep him 
out of the entrance-bal]l and away from the 
weather-vane of a footman. This latter 
was ordered to lie quiet and not let himself 
be heard. LEspecialiy was he enjoined not 
to open asingle gate. The Giant, finding 
himself thus unexpectedly baffled where he 
had always made so ¢asy an entrance, rode 
round to the winding passages. Roaring 
down these, be dared little Fairy to come 
out. She was as brave as she was gentle, 
and in an instant she was out at bim, trying 
to drive him away. Ab! if she had only 
known that the paiace could not be entered 
as long as she stayed within, keeping doors 
and gates locked. The next moment Giant 
Grim was at the eutrance-hall, again Order- 
ing the footman to open the gates. So the 
Giant got in; and poor Chérie was out once 
more, a weary wanderer. Her only hope 
of getting back lay in the fact that Giant 
Grim was restless and roving and did not 
generally stay long in one place. She had 
only to watch the palace vight and day and 
she would get in in time. 

After a weary watch, she at last regained 
her palace home. Grim was gone nobody 
knew whither and nobody inquired after 
his lordship. Made wiser by experience, 
Fairy Chérie resolved not to leave the pal- 
ace. When the Giant came again she re- 
mained within the walls; but, poor, foolish 
maiden, sent the footman to atlack him. 
No sooner did he unbar the gates than in 
rushed Giant Grim, like the north wind. 
Poor Chérie was once more homeless. By 
dint of wearisome watches, sbe was again 
installed, and began setting things in order, 
after the rude carousal of the Giant. On 
his next visit be ordered out the footman, 
well knowing that he would obey him as 
soon as he got him under his own eye, 
and he would have things all his 
own way again. But Chérie kept that 
too obedient functionary within the tightly- 
closed gates, She had some of the 
chapel-master's family with her, too, and 
these she set to singing, that the footman 
might not hear the orders from outside. 
When the clear music came floating out 
from the palace walls Old Grim took him- 
self offina hurry. Music was athiog he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t stand, not even for 
Palace Beautiful itself. 





The palace was won. After that Fairy 
Chérie had only to keep one of the chapel- 
master’s family always with her and Giant 
Grim did not trouble ber long. 

No more the rags and jags and bobtuils 
fluttered in the breeze on the palace bill. 
No more the windows were used for sink- 
drains. Never again were the beautiful 
gates propped together like a broken pigsty. 
No more the footman forgot his manners. 
Peace aud happiness reigned in Palace 
Beautiful and the whole neighborhood re- 
joiced. 

“Lone trve Famy Catrig—Goop Na- 
TURE.” 


EPIPHANY. 


BY ELLEN M. FOGG, 











Tue last note of the grand chorus of 
ungels which the shepherds beard on that 
wouderful night on the plains of Bethlehem 
has at length died away; its sweet diapason 
prolonged even till the rising and setting of 
the star that led the Magi to the manger of 
the infant Lord. 

The bappy Christmas tide does not begin 
and end, as some suppose, with the rising 
and setting of one day’s sun. The Church 
catches up the jubilant song of the heavenly 
host which heralded the birth of the King 
of Kings, and till its last faint echo is lost in 
the silent adoration of the three wise men, 
so marvelously led to that royal cradle, her 
services are all aglow with celestial light 
and melody, and in the Twelfth Night fes- 
tivities her children scarcely perceive the 
waning light of Christmas. 

Twelfth Night celebrations are not as 
common now asin the olden time, before 
the Roundheads stripped the Church of all 
her festive attire; but with the revival of 
primitive Catholic truth and the restoration 
of primitive Catholic customs these festi- 
vals, combining as they do instruction with 
amusement, will find, we trust, their due 
place. Let me tell you now what the 
Epiphany means and what this Twelfth 
Night festival is. 

Epiphany means manifestation, and it is 
the Christmas of the Gentiles. Christ was 
born a Jew and among the Jews; but the 
Gentiles bad heard of the coming Messiah, 
and three of their wise men went up to 
Jerusalem at this time to inquire for the 
royal babe, of whose birthright such won- 
derful stories were told. Choirs of angels 
had filled the air,a brilliant celestial light 
shone around, and from the courts of 
Heaven to the plains of Bethlehem re- 
sounded in music such as only angels know 
the thrilling, ecstatic song, ‘‘Glory to God 
in the highest!’ Of course, the Magi went 
to Jerusalem, the capital of the nation, to 
find the royal babe. Where but in the 
great city and among the noble of the land 
should such a child be born? Did they 
findhim there? No. We know the story; 
it is only too familiar. They were directed 
to follow that wonderful star, which 
shone as_ radiantly in the day as in 
the night and which would move on 
before them. As they searched for the 
infant Saviour, they were to look upward. 
Nothing on the earth could lead to him. 
They looked up and journeyed on till the 
star rested. Then they too rested, and in 
a cold and comfortless stable, on the straw, 
warmed only by the breath of the patient 
animals which stood there, they found the 
wonderful Babe. How amazing tbat a birth 
so lowly should have been so supernaturally 
announced. The Magi did not question, 
they did not doubt. Men of learning they 
were, men of influence too, and they knelt 
iu lowliness before this little infant, and in 
adoration they offered him gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh—gold as to a king, frank- 
incense as to a priest, and myrrh in token 
of suffering. It is the most remarkable 
instance of faith on record in sacred story, 
and this is the event that the Church com- 
memorates at the Epipkany, and in antici- 
pation of this tbe Christmas greens are 
kept up and from the eve of the Nativity 
tothe midnight of the Epiphany it used to 
be in England one long holiday. 

The naughty Ritualists keep the Twelfth 
Night festivals now, and it is of one of them 
that this is the record. First we have a 
sweet vesper service at 6 o'clock, to offer 
praise and thanksgiving tothe dear Lord 
for all bis mercies. Then, if the festival is 
entered into by sll the parish, of Course, it 


Sunday-school and a few ef the zealous 

participate, we proceed tothe rectory. 

The dining-room and parlors are decor 

ated with stars, and at each end of the din- 

ing-table are two large frosted cakes, with 

Epiphany stamped on them both; and in 

the center of one is a little sugar king, in 

the center of the other a little sugar queen. 

The king’s cake has a black bean, the queen's 

a white one. Kuch cake is cut in slices—the 

king’s distributed among the gentlemen, the 
queen’s among the ladies. The purties 
who find the beans in their slices are made 
king and queen of the evening. In the dis- 
tribution of the cake there is a little sleizht- 
of-hand practice necessary, that the bigh 
honors of royalty may be awarded to only 
suitable persons. A box filled with cards 
on which is written the name of some per- 
son, real or fictitious, is now passed around 
for each person to draw his character, 
and for the remainder of the evening 
their own names are ignored and they are 
known only by the names on their 
cards, They are generally the most ridic- 
ulous names that can be thought of and 
each person is supposed to represent the 
character whose name he draws. This 
done, a procession is formed, each gentle- 
man choosing his lady for the evening, and 
itis so arranged that no Jack shall be with- 
out his Gill. The gay procession move on, 
escorting the king and queen-elect to the 
parlor, where a gorgeous throne is erected. 
Regal robes of ermine are ready for the 
royal pair (the ermine is of domestic mann- 
facture, as are all the regal appointments), 
which they at once assume. They ascend 
the throne with a great show of dignity 
and a little ceremony of coronation is 
comically performed. Now the lord high 
chamberlain enters, preceded by a herald, 
who announces his coming with the blast of 
a penny trumpet. He mounts upon a stool 
or table and reads aloud 4 proclamation, to 
the effect that the newly-crowned sovereigns 
are monarchs absolute, and that all the 
company assembled, as loyal and obedient 
subjects, must implicitly obey their slight- 
est bebest. Should any one dare refuse to 
obey any command whatsoever, all the 
others unite as a military or police force to 
enforce obedience. 

After this announcement is duly made 
the ceremony of presentation takes place. 
Each member sends up his card and is in- 
troduced under his new title to their royal 
highnesses by the lord bigh chamberlain. 
The introduction ended, the king and queen 
proceed to give their orders in the most 
laughter-provoking manner, and fun and 
frolic, music and games are the order of 
the evening. Soon after eleven the tree, 
which was barvested at Christmas, bnt 
which was brilliantly illuminated for this 
occasion, is stripped of all its ornaments, 
its candles all extincuished, and it stands 
once more in its primitive beauty, green 
and dark and stately. 

The company now assemble quietly 
around it and sing the carol ‘‘We three 
kings of Orient are” or some other Epiph- 
any carol, and then the king in solemn 
council appoints a committee of gentlemen 
to carry the tree out and cast it to the 
winds. Oords are attached to it on several 
sides, by which to bear it steadily, and other 
gentlemen take hold of the trunk, and, all 
being ready, they wait till the clock strikes 
the hour of midnight, all the while singing. 
At the first stroke of the bell the procession 
takes up its line of march and moves in a 
serio-comic manner to the tune of some 
spirited strain, and the tree is borne out, by 
no means quietly, and laid to rest wherever 
a place may be found for it. Tbus the 
eartbly glory of Christmas has departed. 
Having deposited their burden, the com- 
mittee return, the company join hands to 
sing one last sweet song, and then separate, 
grateful to God for his glorious manifest 
ation and grateful to the Church that, amid 
the deep solemnity of her many services, 
relieves aud refreshes her little children by 
a festival so interesting and beautiful. Now 
the ripple and sparkle of Christmas and 
Twelfth Night give place to a more subdued 
and quiet joy and we begin to perceive 
the first faint outline of the shadow of the 
coming Lent. 

Se 

WHEN a man dies abroad and is pre- 
served in alcohol for transportation, be gener 
ally comes home tu the best spirits. / 
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THE BURNING OF THE FOREST. | 


BY JOHN J. AUDUBON, 





self by the blazing fire of some lone 
cabin, when, faint with fatigue and chill 
with the piercing blast, I had forced my 
way to it through the drifted snow that 
covered the country as with a mantle! The 
affectionate mother is husbing her dear 
babe to repose, while a group of sturdy 
children surround their father, who has 
just returned from the chase and deposited 
on the rough flooring of bis hut the varied 
game which he hag procured. The great 
back-log, that with some difficulty has been 
rolled into the ample chimney, urged, as it 
were, by lighted pieces of pine, sends forth 
a blaze of light over the happy family. The 
dogs of the hunter are already licking 
away the trickling waters of the thawing 
icicles that sparkle over their shaggy coats; 
and the comfort-loving cat is busied in 
passing her furry paws over each ear or 
with her rough tongue smoothing her 
glossy coat. 

How delightful to me has it been, when 
kindly received and hospitably treated 
under such a roof, by persons whose means 
were as scanty as their generosity was 
great, | have entered into conversation 
with them respecting subjects of interest 
to me and received gratifying information. 
When the humble but plentiful repast was 
ended, the mother would take from the 
shelf the Book of books, and mildly request 
the attention of her family while the father 
read aloud a chapter. Then to Heaven 
would ascend their humble prayer, and to 
each other would be bidden a kind good- 
night. How comfortably have I lain my 
weary frame on the buffalo hide and cov- 
ered myself with the furry skin of some 
huge bear. How pleasing have been my 
dreams of home and happiness, as I there 
lay secure from danger and sheltered from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

I recollect that once, while in the State of 
Maine, I passed such a night as I have de- 
sclibed. Next morning the face of Nature 
was obscured by the heavy rains that fell 
in torrents, and my generous host begged 
me to remain in such pressing terms that I 
was well content to accept his offer. 
Breakfast over, the business of the day 
commenced. The spinning-wheel went 
round, and,the boys employed themselves, 
one in searching for knowledge, another in 
attempting to solve some arithmetical prob- 
lem. In acorner lay the dogs, dreaming of 
plunder, while close to the ashes sat Grim- 
alkin, seriously purring in concert with the 
wheel. The hunter and I seated ourselves 
each on 8 stool, while the matron looked 
after ber domestic arrangements. 

‘**Puss,” quoth the dame, “get away. 
You told me last night of the day’s rain, and 
1 fear you may now give us worse news 
with tricky paws.” 

Puss accordingly went off, leaped on a 
bed, and, rolling herself into a ball, settled 
down for a comfortable nap. I asked the 
husband what his wife meant by this re- 
mark to the cat. 

“Tue good woman,” said he, ‘has some 
curious notions at times, and she believes, 
{ think, in the ways of all animals. Now 
herfaddress to the cat refers to the fires in 
the woods around us; and, although they 
happened long ago, she fears them quite as 
much as ever. And, indeed, she and I, and 
all of us have good reason to dread them, 
as they have brought us many calamities.” 

Having read of the great fires my host 
alluded to and frequently observed with 
sorrow the mournful state of the forests, I 
felt anxious to know something of the 
causes by which these direful effects had 
been produced. I therefore requested him 
to give me an account of those fires which 
be bad witnessed. He willingly proceeded, 
nearly as follows: 

‘“‘ About twenty-five years ago the larch 
or hackmatack trees were nearly all killed 
by insects. This took place in what here- 
ubouts is called the “black soft growth” 
laund—that is, the spruce, pine, and other 
firs. The destruction of the trees was 
effected by the insects cutting the leaves, 
and you must know that other trees are not 
killed by the loss of their leaves. Tie ever- 
greens always are. Some few years after 
this destruction of the larch the same in- 
sects attacked the spruce, pine, and other 
firs in such a manner that before a half- 
dozen years were over they began to fall in 
all directions and covered thé whole coun- 
try with a matted mass. You may suppose 
that when partially dried and seasoned 
they would prove excellent fuel, as well as 
supplies for the devouring flames, which 
accidentally, or perhaps by intention, 
afterward raged over the country and 


Wirn what pleasure have I seated nl 


continued burning at intervals for 
years, in’ many places stopping all 
communications by road, the resinous 


nature of the s being well fitted 
to insure and keep up the burning of the 
deep beds of oy eaves of the other trees,” 
Here I begged him to give me some idea 
of the form of tbe insects which had caused 
such havoc. “The insects,” said he, 
“were in their caterpillar form, about 
three-quarters of an inch in length and as 
green as the leaves they fed on when they 
committed their baie vy I must tell you 
also that in most of the places over which 
the fire passed a new growth of wood has 
slready sprung up of what we lumberers 








call hard wood, which cenaists of all other 
sorts but pine or fir; and I:have always 
remarked that wherever the first natural 
gerbes a forest is d ed, either by 

e ax, the hurricane, or fire, there 
springs up spontaneously another growth 
of quite a different kind.” 1 again stopped 
my host to inquire if he knew the method 
or nature of the first kindling of the fire. 
“Sir,” said he, ‘there are different opin- 
ions about this. Many believe that the 
Indians did it, either to be. better able to 
kill game or to punish the pale faces. My 
opinion, however, is different, and I derive it 
from my experience in the woods as a 
lumberer. I have always thought that 
the fires began by the accidental fall of 
one dry trunk against another, when their 
rubbing together would produce fire, since 
many of them are covered with resin. The 
dry leaves on the ground are at once 
kindled, next the twigs and branches, when 
nothing but the intervention of the Al- 
mighty could stop the progress of the 
flames. In some instances, owing to the 
wind, the destructive element approached 
the dwellings of the inhabitants of the 
woods so rapidly that it was difficult for 
them to escape. Indeed, hundreds of fam- 
ilies were obliged to flee from their homes, 
leaving all they had behind them; and here 
and there some of the affrighted fugitives 
were burned alive. At this moment a rush 
of wind came down the chimney, blowing 
the blaze of the fire out into the room. The 
wife and daughter for a moment imagined 
that the woods were again in flames, and 
made for the door; but the husband ex- 
plaining the cause of their terror they re- 
sumed their work. ‘‘ Poor things,” said the 
lumberer, ‘I dare say what I have told you 
brings sad recollections to the mind of my 
wife and eldest daughter, who, with myself, 
had to fly from our bome at the time of the 
great fires.” 

I felt so interested in his relation of the 
causes of these fires that I asked him to 
describe to me the particulars of his mis- 
fortune. 


‘If Prudence and Polly,” said he, look- 
ing toward his wife and daughter, ‘‘ will 
promise to sit still should another puff of 
smoke come down the chimney, I will do 
so.” The good-natured smile with which be 
accompanied this remark elicited a return 
from the women, and he proceeded: ‘‘ It 
is a difficult thing, sir, to describe; but I 
will do my best to make your time pass 
pleasantly. We were sound asleep,. one 
night, in a cabin about a hundred miles 
from this, when, two hours before day, the 
snorting of the horses and lowing of the 
cattle which I had ranging about in the 
woods suddenly awakened us. 1 took yon- 
der rifle and went to the door to see what 
beast bad caused the hubbub, when 1 was 
struck by the glare of light reflected on all 
the trees as far as I could see through the 
woods. My horses were leaping about, and 
the cattle ran among them with their tails 
raised straight over their backs. On going 
to the rear of the house, [ plainly heard the 
crackling made by the burning brush wood, 
and saw the flames coming toward us in 
a far-extended line. I ran to the house, 
told my wife to dress herself and the child 
as quickly as possible, and take the little 
money we had, while I managed to catch 
and saddle our two best horses, All this 
was done in a very short time, for 1 guessed 
that every moment was precious. We then 
mounted and made off from the fire. My 
wife, who is an excellent rider, stuck close 
to me; and my daugbter, then a small child, 
I took in one arm. When making off, as 1 
said, I looked back, and saw that the fright- 
ful blaze was close upon us and had already 
laid hold of the house. By good luck there 
was a horn attached tomy hunting-suit, and 
I blew it to bring after us, if possible, the 
remainder of my live stock as well as the 
dogs. The cattle followed for a while; but 
before an bour had elapsed they all ran as 
if mad through the woods, and that, sir, 
was the last of them. My dogs, too, al- 
though at other times extremely tractable, 
chased the deer that ran in berds before us, 
as if fully aware of the death that was so 
rapidly approaching. We heard biasts 
from the borns of our neighbors as we pro- 
ceeded and knew that they were in the 
same predicament. Intent on striving to the 
utmost to preserve our lives, I thought of a 
large lake, some miles off, which might 
possibly check the flames ; and, urging my 
wife to whip up her horse, we set off at full 
speed, making the best headway we could, 
over fallen trees and brush wood, which lay 
like so much fuel placed there purposely to 
feed the terrific fires that advanced with a 
broad front upon us. By this time we 
could feel the heat, and we were afraid that 
our horses would drop every instant. A 
strange kind of breeze waspassing over our 
heads and the glare of the atmosphere 
shone above the daylight. 1 was sensible 
of a slight faintness and my wife looked 

le. The beat had produced such a flush 

the child’s face that when she turned 
toward either of us our grief and perplexity 
were gteatly increased. Ten miles, you 
know, are soon passed on swift horses ; but, 
notwithstanding this, when we reached the 
borders of the lake, covered with sweat and 
quite exhausted, our hearts failed us. The 
heat of the smoke was insufferable and 
sheets of blazing fire flew over us in a 
manner beyond belief. We reached the 
shores, however, coasted the lake for 





we never saw 
rushes we plunged, by the edge of the 
water, and laid ourselves flat, to await the 
chance of escape from being burned or 
devoured. The water refreehed us and we 
enjoyed its coolness. On went the fire, 
rushing and crashing through the woods. 
May we never again behold such a sight! 
The heavens themselves, I thought, were 
frightened; for all above was 4 red glare, 
mingled with clouds of smoke rolling and 
sweeping away. Our bodies were cool 
enough, but our heads were scorching; and 
the child, who now seemed to understand 
the matter, cried so as nearly to break our 
hearts. The day passed on and we became 
hungry. Many wild beasts came plunging 
into the water beside us, and others swam 
across and stood still on the other side. 
Although faint and weary, I managed to 
shoot a porcupine, and we all par- 
took of it. Lcannot tell how the night 
passed. Smouldering fires covered the 
ground and the trees stood like pillars of 
flame or fell across each other, Ot much of 
that night of borrors I remember nothing.” 


Here the hunter paused and took 
breath; the recital of his adventures 
seemed to have exbausted him. His 


wife proposed that we should have a 
glass of milk, and, the daughter having 
handed it to me, we each took a draught. 
‘* Now,” said he, ‘I will proceed. To- 
ward morning, although the heat did not 
abate, the smoke became lessand blasts of 
fresh air occasionally made their way to 
us, When morning came all was calm, 
but a dismal smoke hung over everything 
and the odors were worse than ever. We 
were now too cool and sbivered as if in 
an ague fit. So we removed from the water, 
and wentup toa burning log, where we 
warmed ourselves. What was now to be- 
come of us I did not know. My wife 
bugged our child to ber breast and wept 
bitterly; but God had preserved us through 
the worst of the danger—the flames had 
passed, and it would have been both un- 
grateful to him and unmanly now to de- 
spair. Hunger once more pressed upon us, 
but this was easily remedied. Several deer 
were still standing in the water up to their 
heads, and I shot one. Some of the flesh was 
soon roasted, and after eating we felt won- 
derfully strengthened. By this time the blaze 
of the fire was beyond our sight, although 
the ground was still burning in mapy places 
and it wasdangerous to go among the burnt 
trees, After a rest we commenced our 
march out of this desolate wilderness. 
Taking up the child, I led the way over the 
hot ground and rocks, and atter two weary 
days and nights, during which we shifted 
as best we could, we at last reached the 
‘hard wood,’ which bad escaped the fire. 
Soon afier we reached a house, where we 
were kindiy treated for awhile. Since then 
I bave worked hard and constantly as a 
lumberer; but, thanks be to God, here we 
are, safe, sound, and happy.” 
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fearful waste, as 
FRAGRANT 
SA POULBIBN FB 


Will clean all kinds of Clothing, pil Lace-, Ki 

Gloves, etc., etc, It removes Pain rease an 

Far INSTANTLY, and without the least injury to the 
nest fabric. 

Makes Old Clothes Look Like New! 


SOLD BY AGENTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


Avents Wanted. ,Wa:Wieeuze » co... 








PIANO-FORTES. 





NILSSON. I shall take opportunity to 
recommend oak praise your in- 
struments. 

KELLOGG. Porthelast sixyears your Prance 
have been bed choice for the Oun- 
cert-room and my own house, 

LUCCA, Your Uprights are extraerdinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success, 

PATTL Ihave used the Pianos of every 
celebrated maker, but give 

the erence over all, 

STRAUSS. Your Pianos astonish me. J have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 

WEHLI 


M: e called PL. 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
lon, They have no Rival any 


where. 
Prices reasonable. Terms easy. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
‘}/POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect eelf-charged, self acting Electro-Galvanic 
Battery, combined with the celebrated Porous Plaster. 
arvellously effective, when all other remedies fail, in 
eumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, Paralysia, 
eak and Lame Back or Side, wy). Reape ey 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak and Sore Lungs, an 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, Numbness, and Ner- 
yous Pains and Aches. Price, 50 Cents. Sold by all 
Qreawiers. Mailed free on receipt of price. Try One. 
eeks & Potter, Prop'rs, 176 Washington &t., Boston. 


f CHALLENGE WASHER. 
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Best and Cheapest. In use 10 years. 
50,000 sold, Never fail to please and 
sell. SENT ON TRIAL anywhere, to 
be returned at our expense if they fail ater six 
weeks’ use to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
Will do the washing for eight persons in one hour 
with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 
ACCENTS WANTED. 
They average daily profits $10 per day. Send for 
circulars. 


s. W. PALMER & CO., 
AUBORD, WN. ¥. 
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TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTHC COMPANY’S 
MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE. 

The splendid vessels on this favorite route for tne 
Continent (being more southerly than any other) will 
sail fro North River as follows: 
FRANCE, Tradelie, Saturoa . Jan. 23a. 

VILLE DE PARIS, hosues. Saturday, Feb. éth. 

PERELES Daure, Saturday, February 

PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) 
%5. Third, $35. 


$125. Second, 
cursion tickets at luced rates. 
American travelers by taking this ling avoid both 
transit by English railway and the discomforts of 
erossing the Channel, besides saving time, truoubie, 
and expense. 
GEORGE MACKENZIS#, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
Thi mcenhinane ents line 1} Pi 
toot of Canal ay oe River Now York. every 
elternate SATURDAY. connecting at Panama with 
e Com 











f 
Bo 2 Kong, and 8h: hae 

or ama, Hong . ang. ev 
fortnight. _ 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 
foaneee meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 


ew York to San Francisco, $50 to $100 currency. 


Francisco to Yokohama, $250 gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kone, $300 gold. 


A competent surgeon on board. 

For freight and [~ ew ~y oF further informa- 
tion apply at the ice, On the wharf, foot of Cana! 
st., North River, New York. H. J. BULLAY, 

‘ Superintendent. 

RDOSUS HATCH, 

Managing Director. 





CASH 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


OF J. & J. CASH. 


CAMBRIC 


18 THE MOST DURABLE AND 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Filling 





CHEAPEST | GARPET HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY, 


CHAMBERS STREET. 
ALL GOODS IN CARPET LINE AT RETAIL. 


CRUMB-CLO 
BUY ONE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


THS A SPECIALTY. 
; 3 i 















financit 


SAVINGS BANES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





Tue Comptroller of the Currency in his 
last report presents a summary of statistics 
in respect to the savings banks in ten states 
of the Union, including all the New En- 
gland States, with the addition of New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, and California, 
leaving twenty-seven states in regard to 
which no report is made for the want of any 
accurate data. In these ten states at the 
close of 1878 there was an aggregate of 
2,188,619 depositors’ open accounts, with a 
total sum to their credit of $759,946,632, 
which averages $347.23 per capita of the 
depositors. The population of these states 
at the time is placed at 11,733,800, from 
which it appears that no less than one in 
every five and one-third persons was a de- 
positor. Making an allowance for those 
who may have been depositors in different 
savings banks, the Comptroller estimates 
that at least one in six of the whole popula- 
tion had an interest in these institutions. 

If the deposits in the savings banks of all 
the other states had been reported, the ag- 
gregate would have been not much short of 
a billion of dollars. In the six New En- 
gland States, with the addition of New 
York and New Jersey, the amount of sav- 
ings-bank deposits was $696,353,731, exclu- 
sive of those of the state banks and trust and 
loan companies; and at the same time the 
individual deposits in the national banks ‘of 
the same states were $308,872,886, or less 
than one-half of the amount held by the 
savings banks. The distribution of the de- 
posits among the ten reported states was as 
follows: 


MAIine. .......-eerersesseee we rwerecses $28,252,932 
New Hampshire.............000--.. 28,352,447 
WRNMRONE. 0s cdckccotcupicsics cockckes 5,000,409 
Massachusetts. ..,.-...esccccceeees 202,195,343 
Rhode Island.... ..cces.ceseesseees 46,636,519 
Comnecticut, ...ccccccccocccessccccce 70,769,408 
MGW TOUR. <2 ccste0 006 vs cescesquse sts 285,520,085 
New Jersey... ...-cecccrecee conceces 29,626,588 
BEMEEIRS, 5... cas ccntdbbcscccdeubbeds 659,847 
California, .....++.+++ Wbes acaneneies 62,933,054 

$759,946,632 


The number of depositors and the aver- 
age amount to each show that the great 
bulk of these funds came from compara- 
tively poor people. During the year clos- 
ing with 1878 they had added to the amount 
of their deposits about ninety millions of 
dollars. While the benefit to them is the 
primary object sought, the financial power 
of this immense sum as a loaning fund is 
an incidental good in which the whole 
community shares. Combining the two 
benefits, it is hardly possible to estimate 
the value of the service rendered by savings 


banks. 
ELLA TR 


Susurance. 


INSURANCE FROM A SELFISH 
POINT OF VIEW. 


LETTER I. 





HOW TO EAT YOUR CAKE AND KEEP IT. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

MisTAKES are often made about questions 
of importance in consequence of some mis- 
leading phrase or title. Life insurance, 
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is working hard; that he is anxious and 
careworn ; that, although his income is not 
very large, he is endeavoring to lay by a 
part of it every year. He is anxious because 
bis property accumulates so slowly, and 
because he realizes that, if he should die 
suddenly, his family would be left without 
sufficient protection. He is anxious, too 
because his success depends partly upon 
those who are connected with him in busi- 
ness; for, if the active member of 
the firm should be taken away, Jones's 
interest would suffer, or, should the capital 
put into the business by the senior 
partner be withdrawn in consequence of his 
death, the firm would be broken up and 
Jones’s prospects would be ruined. Noone 
will deny that our friend would be happy 
if these and kindred anxieties could be re- 
moved, and will he not be glad if we can 
show him aremedy? Will he not be won- 
derfully relieved when he knows that, by 
spending a comparatively small sum each 
year, he may beable to leave to his family 
a much larger amount of money at his 
death than if he endeavors to store up his 
capital or lay by a portion of his income? 
Is it a trifling consideration that, by paying 
a small premium periodically, he may spend 
his entire income as he receives it, instead 
of denying himself many a pleasure and 
luxury of life? And yet all this may be 
secured by a policy of life insurance. 

And should our friend Jones insure, for 
his own benefit, the life of the other mem- 
ber of his firm, he will be doubly protect- 
ed; for if life be spared plans for the 
future may be carried out, and if death 
comes, the insurance will repair the pecu- 
niary loss. 

I will postpone until my next letter an 
explanation of an economical method of 
being unusually liberal—a plan which I 
think will strike our selfish friend as par- 
ticularly happy. But, lest some of your 
skeptical readers should profit by my ad- 
vice, and conclude to take policies before I 
have given some views about the differen- 
ces in companies, let me say a word in 
answer to the second question which will 
arise in the mind of every intelligent 
person who begins to examine into life 
insurance. When the first question is 
answered and a man determines to in- 
sure, he then asks himself: ‘‘ Where 
shall a.policy be taken?” I answer: With 
one of the large and well-established com- 
panies, having insurances widespread over 
the country—one of those companies which 
have surmounted tle many difficulties 
which have arisen in the past and which 
have strength to withstand every emergen- 
cy in the future. There are several such 
companies, and one of them is the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of New York. 
Yours faithfully, A ConvERT. 

——— 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPAN 





Tas great corporation makes its annual 
report to its stockholders and the public 
this week, through our advertising columns, 
showing continued strength and prosperity. 
Its assets now amount to over two millions 
six hundred thousand dollars, while its 
total liabilities amount to only about two 
hundred thousand dollars, leaving a solid 
surplus, at a low cash valuation, of nearly 
two and a half millions. We have known 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE CoO.,) 


OF LIVERPOOL, 
CASH ASSETS OVER 


FIFTEEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


LOSSES PAID SINCB ORGANIZATION OVER 


$26, 000, 000. 





This A of 
SURAN' throughout the Unive Staten, having res- 
icone agente int in the and. conser’ pal cities and towns. The 
ative management of 
| eco 


on ip Company ‘are indemnity for nnity for pap 


CHARLES H. CASE, 


MANAGER FOR THE NORTHWESTERN STATES, 
Chicago Ill. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 81st December, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

1st January, 1873, to 3ist poem we 1873. $6,511,114 22 
miums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1873. 2,212,160 70 

Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Ley aor meen upon ewe Risks disconnected 





Premiums mar oe “off from ist January, 
to 31st December, 1873............++++ $6,290,016 73 
8 paid during the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,258,319 26 

e ey has the following Assets, viz: 

United States da 8 f New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other ks... - 08.5618 00 
Loans secured ome ~ ae4s ecm 2,802,000 00 
al Estate and 467,000 00 

Interest and cae me amy and claim Ss save 
the Company, estimated a een 422,894 66 
Fremians Notes and Bills Receivable. ecceee 2,833,302 27 
CU We Ba oss ccc dukibe cho debeve Hevectete 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andafter Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
‘heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tho 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. BH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 
_P, JONES, 1AM H. WEBB, 
ES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY 
H. MOORE. GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
x "K CHAUNCEY, 
LEWIS CURTIS CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
ES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
WELL H K, BT B. MINTURN 
ROYAL PHELPS, BERT L. STUART, 
DAVID LANE sLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, AMES G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL 6 MILLER, ALEXANDER V. KE, 
WM. STURGIS CHAS. D. LEVERICH,  - 
HENRY K. BOGERT JOSIA \H 0. LOW 





GEORGE W. LANE, 
JAMES LOW ADAM T. SACKETT. 
R D.HEWLETT #THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 
BABCOCE. HORACE GRAY. 
J. D. JONES, t. 
ARLI 3 DENNIS. Vices President, 
pi HEWLOTT bd Vice Prost, 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6O., 





OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


FEF. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barrett, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital Oo.) igs $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’73, $2,603,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 


Brooklyn Department: 





CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, ED 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, Presicent. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest, 


gAMUEL D.BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNO RENCE LU KNORR 
ER, 


a ow SAMUI, A SAW Y 
be exons fYRUS CURTISS, 
ont SWAN. 3K. BLISS, 

RNR Y C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLLAM M. VAIL. CHARLES LAMSON 
THEODORK 1. HUSTED, W EL. LINGTON CLAPP 
WM. H. CASWELL, HENRY F,SPAUT DING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN PAINE, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, kKOBERT H. MCCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, DANIELS, MILL 
JAS. FREELAND, JOUN H, EARLE, 
C. J. LOWREY HDONRY BYRS 
JOHN D. MAIRS. (ARLES H, BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. U. HURLBL wa 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN 
JOHN L. RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
EB. W. CORLIES, §. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
Steves, ou scinn = 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary 
B. C. TOWN NSEND, Se cratary ay oa Dep't. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Secretary Loca! Dep't. 
CH AS HB. Vey TCH, Secretary Brooklyn Dep't 
JOHN K. KLEY Genera! Agent. 














KNIGKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


this excellent corporation and its whole 


for example, having been called a benevo- ‘ 
brilliant history from its very organization, 


lent institution, there are many who have 











‘ : and believe it to be one of the most reliable | Accummlated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874....... esecceceesens soseeesees $8,087,200 OF 
viewed it in a false light. Let us, then, see | .. it ig one of the best “ officered” ang | Gross Liabilities, including reserve...-.... ... 6,909,968 29 
, m j = -¢ F Surplus as to Policyholders....... S cdgibine sbase seas .. 1,177,243 73 

if life insurance is purely benevolent, and | « managed” institutions of its class in the © OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-17. 
whether it should be sought by those only | country. From the surplus. as above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, 
ment of 2 the ANNU A ~~, prema Paling ane af SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settla- 
who are thoroughly unselfish. Let us see “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the gaan whe inciues’ bib-tilh Ges wet INSURANCE. the fact that Policies bear on the "4 face & DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiabie as s 





CHAS. M. ROARS, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY 
boheuldie Physician. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L, HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBING, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


H. B. STOKES, t Assistant Secretaries. 


himself reap benefits from his policy— 
whether he does not himself receive 
an equivalent for the money he invests 
in addition to what he accomplishes for 
others. 

We all of us have acquaintances who 
seem, as Thackeray says, to be without any 
bowels. Take the case of one of them to 
illustrate our position ; and, to be thorough, 
we must select as hard-hearted and selfish 
@ person as we can. I am eure you will ad- 
rit nat Mr, Horatio Jones has these char- 
acteristics in an eminent{degree.. Can life 
insurance benefit him? 

If he is a married man and his life is not 
ingured, ap examination will show that he 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
‘Counsel. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


s. #61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Cerner Warren Street, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
features of this Com) are ABSO. 
ITY, ECONOMICAL ‘AGEMENT, 
ERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JOHN B. _ DS Witt, President. 
CHAS, E. PRASS five neers uy a Desinian, 


ACCIDENTS. 


larure ta the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Oo 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS LN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
game time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, M.D.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis’t Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
ayailable immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


bas received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any-of 
its General Agencies. ; 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 and 19 Warren Street, New York, 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 iu 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the colrect- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
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wild sorts, showing that variations in our nut- | their vigor, hardiness, shepeliness, and size. 


farm and. Garden. 


NUT-BEARING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


a 


BY A. & FULLER. 





Tr fs to be presnmed that most persons have 
at some period in their lives derived more or 
less pleastrefn cracking and eating biekory 
and butter-nits. It is said of Washington that 
he always kept his camp-chest well supplied 
with hickory nuts in winter, passing many an 
after-dinner hour over this primitive but, 
doubtless, healthful dessert. 

Our forests have and do still furnish quite an 
abundant supply of the various kinds of native 
species of nuts—such as the chestnut, hickory, 
and butternut; but they are constantly de- 
creasing, and many a boy is obliged to travel 
a goodly distance from the spot where his 
father. once filled pockets and hat right 
speedily. The fact is quite apparent that the 
planting of nut-bearing trees has been toa 
great extent neglected in this country, owing, 
no doubt, to our free forests as well as their 
abundance. 

The residents upon our Western prairies 
feel the loss of the nut-gatherings and_nut- 
erackings far more than those of the Eastern 
States ; but they need not be long without these 
pleasant adjuncts of country life, for the trees 
can be obtained and will grow rapidly if planted 
carefully and then given good cniture. But, 
whether a man is Jocated upon a prairie or ina 
region where forest trees are abundant, a few 
nut-bearing trees and shrubs will surely add 
to the value and pleasures of his home. 

Iu many localities the young trees of various 
kinds may be obtained from the wagds, and 
by carefully transplanting they may be made 
to live and grow vigorously. In searching for 
young trees of Hickory, Batternut, and Black 
Walnut, one should look for those which are 
supplied with side or latteral roots and a short 
perpendicular or tap-root. I have usually had 
better success with trees found in low, rather 
wet soils than from high ridges and heavy 
clay soils; for it is well known that trees grow- 
ing in swamps usually have an abundance of 
small, fibrous, surface roots and few which 
penetrate very deeply. In digging up such 
trees, it is a very easy matter to follow out 
to the end and preserve ihe roots almost if not 
quite entire. It will not be necessary to dig 
holes for the reception of the tree as wide as 
the roots would extend if stretched ont their 
fall leugth, because if only a few are very long 
they may be bent about the stem ora shallow 
trench dug for their reception, thereby laying 
them in a natural position when again placed 
in the earth. In transplanting the Butternut 
and Hickory, especially, it is quite important 
to preserve allthe small fibrous roots; hence, 
the necessity of following the latterals to the 
very end, not cutting them off ata convenient 
distance, as is generally practiced with Apple 
and Peer trees. 

Pruning a portion of the branches (and I 
might say the more the better) is also an im- 
portant matter in transplanting all the different 
kinds, When nursery-grown trees can be had 
they will be found preferable for removal to 
those from the woods, and the smaller they are 
the more certain to grow. 


THE BEST KINDS FOR FRUIT AND ORNAMENT. 

The American Sweet Chestnut is well known 
as & beautifal, rapid-growing tree, valuable 
for its timber as well as the nuts. 

The European or French Chestnut, as it is 
usually called, succeeds in the Middle States, 
but fs very liable to disease further north. 
‘The nuts are much larger than our native sort, 
but inferior in quality, being scarcely eatable 
until roasted. The foreign varieties may be 
readily grafted upon our native stocks. The 
operation may be performed early in spring 
and precisely as with the Cherry or other kinds 
of frait trees. ‘ 

Of the Hickory we have two species which 
are especially desirable—the Shellbark and the 
Pecan. The former is a native of all the 
Northern States and will thrive in almost any 
soil not too light and sandy. The Pecan is 
found in Southern Illinois and southward ; but 
it appears to be quite hardy further north, 
although its productiveness in colder climates 
has pot been fully determined. 

There are also many native varieties of these, 
some of which ate very much stperior'to the 
general type of the species; but thus far all 
attempts to propagate them have failed. The 
Hale’s Hickory. out isa splendid variety, found 
growing wild in Bergen County, N. J. The 
nuts are very large, thin shelled, and have 
a rough, uneven surface, somewhat like the 
English walnut.) Quite extensive experiments 
have been made to propagate this-sort by bad- 
dingy grafting, -and cuttings of the root; but 
out Of Beveral thousand placed in the hands of 
eo exceient.propagator of other ‘plate all 
fatied pt three. One seedling raised from 
the original tree has borne fruit for several 
yearé, "bat" is not ‘different from the common 
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bearing trees is as natural as with our culti- 
vated fruits, 

When our nurserymen are able to show us 
howto propagate the Hickories by budding, 
grafting, or cuttings, then we shallbe able to 
select the very hest varieties for enltivation. 

The Black Walnut and Butternut are two 
well-known nut trees, worthy of a place on every 
farm, as they grow readily in almost any good 
soil and up to our northern borders, except, 
perbaps, in the Northwest. The young trees 
can be had of almost any nurseryman and they 
are not difficult to make grow. 

The English Walnut belongs to the same 
genus and succeeds moderately well in the lat- 
itude of New York City and in some favored 
localities a little further north. The tree grows 
rapidly and bears abundantly if the climate is 
favorable; but I have known quite large speci- 
mens which seldom produce a nut, while others 
not more thanamile or two distant seldom 
fail to bear a full crop. 

The common Beech produces an excellent 
although quite small nut; but the tree isa 
beautiful one and valuable for timber. It has 
been too generally neglected for ornamental as 
well as other purposes. 


NUT-BEARING SHRUBS. 

Of these we have but a few native kinds. 
The two wild species of Hazel Nuts are about 
all that are worthy of attention and very few 
attempts at cultivation have been made with 
these. There are, however, wild varieties, 
some much larger than others and wortby of 
propagation. Hundreds of varieties have been 
raised from the European Hazel Nut or Filbert 
(Corylus Avellana), and the same might readily 
be done from our two native species (C. Amer- 
icana and C. rostrata). They propagate readily 
from suckers and thrive in any good, rich soil. 
New sorts may be raised by planting the nuts 
soon after gathering in the fall. 

Many attempts have been made to grow the 
European varieties of the Filbert in this coun- 
try; but in the Northern States they appear to 
be attacked by a kind of blight soon after if 
not before the plants come into fall bearing. 
I have cultivated several varieties and know 
of a number of persons who attempted Filbert 
culture on a Jarge scale; but the blight has 
““wiped out’ every plantation andI do not 
know of ove now remaining. 

We have an abundance of native materials 
of this kind and it is quite time that we make 
the best use of it possible. 





MAGNOLIAS AS ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 


REPORT TO WESTERN NEW YORK HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


BY G. H. ELLWANGER, 








THERE having been fewer novelties. intro- 
duced than usual in the way of hardy orna- 
mental trees and shrubs during the past year, 
it has occurred to us that an enumeration of 
the various hardy Magnolias might prove ac- 
ceptable in place of our usual report of newly- 
introduced ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Among the many materials offered to the 
landscape gardener for the adornment of the 
lawn, the park, and the pleasure ground, the 
Magnolia, in its numerous species and ya- 
rieties, claims its especial attention as one of 
the most desirable in the entire list of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. While there are 
many other arboreal productions, each possess- 
ing its own valuable characteristics and which 
are indispensable to every well-arranged place, 
there is no tree or shrub, in our opinion, 
whether deciduous or evergreen, that can 
compare with the Magnolia in effectivenvss or 
take its place in all well laid out public or pri- 
vate grounds. Its superior stateliness of form 
and splendor of growth, the size and richness 
of its foliage, and its lavish yield of fragrant 
flowers all tend to place it in the foremost 
rank among hardy ornamental trees and 
shrubs, 

Its proper place is on the lawn, where it 
shows to fine advantage in contrast with the 


green; or it may be planted effectively on the | 


border of lawns, with an evergreen in the 
background to highten the contrast. Planted 
in groups, it yields to no rival, and ite eftect in 
the early spring is grand beyond description, 
illuminating the landscape and loading the 
atmosphere with its rich perfume. 

The Magnolias are all either indigenous to 
America or Asia and occupy very similar 
parallels of latitide. The Chinese varieties 
possess the peculiarity of coming into bloom 
before the appearauce of the leaves, On their 
own roots they are all of slow growth, growing 
at best into low, busby trees, and on that ac- 
count are admirably adapted to be planted 
with thé larger varieties of shrubs ‘or to claim 
a place in small grounds, where there is not 

for anything larger. Whiere the space is 
however, to give room for a finely 
ay tres they should be budded on the 
‘Magnidlia acuminata, which adds materially to 
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The French inarch them on the purpurea, a 
dwarf Chinese variety, of less vigor than the 
others, but more easy of propagation, The 
acuminata, however, is far preferable with us. 

The Magnolia, very erroneously, has long 
been considered by many a tender tree. This 
idea has obtained prevalence, doubtless, from 
its extreme shyness to being transplanted. No 
roots, to my knowledge, sre so sensitive to 
the exposure c@ the wind or sun as are those 
of the Magnolia; hence the poor success in 
transplanting them. 

It often occurs that after being moved they 
survive for a few months, maintaining a sickly 
existence; and, having made no roots, perish in 
the winter, thereby, unfortuvately, strength- 
ening the impression that they are not a hardy 
tree. 

To insure success in their transplanting they 
should be moyed in the spring, never in the 
fall; and the Chinese varieties at that period 
when they are coming into bloom, and, conse- 
quently, before the leaves have made their 
appearance. Great care should be exercised in 
their removal, the fibrous roots being pre- 
served as nearly as possible and carefully 
guarded from any exposure to wind or sun. 
For this purpose a cloudy or rainy day is pref- 
erable. While almost any good soil is suffi- 
cient to insure théir growth, they succeed best 
in a soil which is warm, rich, and dry. 

The varieties embraced in the annexed list, 
with but one or two exceptions, are all of suffi- 
cient hardiness to endure the rigors of evena 
New England winter. On our own grounds 
we have a number of specimens over 30 years 
old, a8 hardy and thrifty as our native oaks, 
In ennmerating varieties I shall call attention 
only to those which have for years come under 
my observation on our own grounds. 


AMERICAN VARIPTIES. 

The Magnolia acuminata, or Cucumber Tree, 
as it is often called, from the resemblance of 
the young cones to a cucumber, forms in its 
well-developed state one of our noblest and 
most finely-proportioned trees, often growing 
in our forests toa hight of 60 to 70 feet and 
attaining a diameter of several feet. The 
leaves are large on young trees and the flow- 
ers, which vary from five to six inches in diam- 
eter, are yellowish white, tinted with bluish 
purple. In antumn the cones open, displaying 
the coral-colored, polished seeds and adding 
greatly to the charm of the tree. The acu- 
minata, as previously mentioned, ts invaluable 
as a stock upon which to work the Chinese and 
other slow-going varieties. 

The Magnolia acuminata variegata 1s a variety 
of the preceding, with the foliage and young 
wood striped with yellow. It is also of sn- 
perior growth and is very distinct an@ fine. It 
originated on our grounds, about fifteen years 
since. 

The Magnolia tripetala, one of our best known 
varieties, is of ‘medium size, with immense 
leaves, growing in .lusters, and large white 
flowers, five to seven inches in diameter. ‘This 
variety is seldom seen with a single stem. Its 
nataral habit is to throw offsets from the base 
of the trunk, which, when allowed to grow, 
add to its attractiveness. Its period of flower- 
ing is June, and, while not nearly as fragrant 
as the Chinese varieties, its immense leaves at 
the end of the branches and showy cones of 
seeds render it a highly ornamental tree. 

The Magnolia psoniana is one of the 
most unique and attractive of its species. Any 
one who has passed a tree in bloom or even 
possessed one of its wonderfully fragrant 
flowers becomes enamored of it at once, The 
Thompsoniana is a hybrid of the glawea and 
tripetala. It commences to flower about the 
middle of June, continuing more or less during 
the summer. It is the rarest as well as the 
most fragrant of all Magnolias. It is, how- 
ever, difficult of propagation. It continues 
growing until the latter part of September. 
The young wood does not always ripen well on 
young plants and should be protected with 
straw or mats during the winter. They should 
be planted where they will be sheltered from 
the westerly and northwesterly winds. 

The Magnolia glauca, or Swamp Laurel, is of 
low growth, with extremely fragrant flowers 
and laurel-like leaves. As its name indicates, 
it is a favorite of moist soils, never succeeding 
op limestone soil unless budded on the acumin- 
afta. Owing to its bushy growth and hand- 
some, fragrant blossoms, it is extremely val- 
uable as an ornamental shrub. 

The Magnolia glauca longifolia is a variety of 
and similar to the foregoing, but differing from 
it in being more vigorous and in its finer 
foliage. 

The Magnolia macrophylla, were it not for its 
sensitiveness to the cold, would prove one of 
our most invaluable ornamental trees. It is a 
native of North Carolina; Where it grows Yéry 
luxuriantly, the flowers and foliage both attain- 
ing to extreme size. The macrophylla is among 
‘the rarest of the native Magnolias. It is not 


“hardy as far north as New York in exposed 
‘sitastions. If planted, however, with judg_ 
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ment, in warm soil andina protected situation, 
it often does well At any rate, it Is worthy 
of a careful trial. We have had it flowering 
on our grounds for several years. 


CHINESE VARIETIES AND THEIR HYBRIDS, 


Magnolia conspicua (Chandelier or Yulan).— 
In many respects this is the finest of the 
Chinese varieties. We have always held it in 
the greatest esteem, owing to its being the 
earliest blooming of all the Magnolias, as also 
from the matchless whiteness of its flowers. 
If placed in contrast with evergreens or the 
Forsythia viridissima, wich begins blooming at 
nearly the same time, its effect is almost start- 
ling. It has aptly been christened ‘* Chan- 
delier,’’ for there is nothing to compare with 
it in lighting up the landscape of early spring. 
Its flowers are large, white, and extremely 
numerous, often numbering thousands on a 
single tree. 

Magnolia Soulangeana,—This fine variety is a 
hybrid of the conspiceva and the purpurec. 
While in general habit it closely resembles the 
former, it lacks its wonderful effectiveness, 
owing to the flower being tinged with purple. 
Coming in blossom, however, a few days later, 
the flowers are not as liable to injury from late 
spring frosts in the Northern States. Perhaps 
the Sov/angeana has been more disseminated ia 
this country than any other variety. 

Magnolia Norbertiana,—This is also a hybrid be- 
tween the conspicua and the purpurea, It differs 
from the varieties previously mentioned in its 
flowers being mnch darker, and, therefore, 
we regard it as superior to the Sowangeana. 
This variety is still scarce. 

Magnolia Lenne,—The Lenne seems to be 
closely related to the Norbertiana and is doubt- 
less of similar parentage. # In color it is dark- 
er andin size somewhat larger. It is a de- 
cided acquisition. 

Magnolia speciosa.—In habit of growth this 
variety resembles the Soulangeana. The flow- 
ers are smallerand of a lighter color. They 
also come into bloom a few days later and 
continue some days longer than any of the 
other sorts. It is a remarkably profuse bloom- 
er. For florists it is the best for cut flowers. 

Magnolia obovata (Chinese Purple.)}—The obo- 
vataisa charming dwarf variety, hardly ever 
seen over five or six feet high. It has showy 
purple flowers and blooms in the latter part 
of May or in early June. 

Magnolia rubra (Chinese Red.)}—This is a 
variety of the preceding, of more slender and 
erect habit, with larger flowers, of a deep pur- 
ple color. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES. 


In an admirable address delivered before the 
Horticultural Society at Worcester, Maes., by 
James Draper, there are some good suggestions 
respecting the best methods of growing and 
trimming strawberries : 

**A deep soil—if not naturally deep, made so 
by trenching or subsoiling—is of the first im- 
portance. Next to that is heavy manuring. 
We have used forty and sometimes as many as 
fifty cords per acre, and the crops have doubly 
paid for this extra outlay in manure, 

‘*The distance apart for setting plants de- 
pends largely upon the amount of land that can 
be given to their cultivation and whether it is 
intended to use some borse labor. For field 
culture we prefer planting in rows four feet 
apart and the plants one foot apart in the row. 
Then allow them to run evenly over the 
ground, using the cultivator between the rows, 
gradually narrowing itas the plants increase, 
ond by fall we have a fine bed of plants, with 
room enough between to cultivate and gather 
the fruit. 

‘The hill system bas many advantages over 
the other, as a plantation will last several years 
longer. It is easier to cultivate and keep clear 
of weeds and the plants can be mulched in 
summer to greater advantage. This summer 
mulching is very important, and especially in a 
dry season. It not only keeps the fruit clean, 
but keeps the ground moist; and the plants are 
more productive, and the fruit is uniformly 
larger, and, consequently, commands for it 
better prices in the market. This system in- 
volves the extra labor of clipping the runners 
as they appear during the season ; but this ex- 
tra labor is amply repaid in the increase in size 
and quantity of the fruit. To grow fruit in 
hills we plant in rows two or three feet apart 
and about a foot distant in the rows ; or, where 
land is to be economized, plant in beds of 
three rows, each eighteen inches apart each 
way and the beds two and a half to three feet 
distant from each other. 

‘* As to the season for setting plants I invart- 
ably take the spring months, as [ then get the 
advantage of the late spring rains, which help 
thé plants to get fairly established, and thereby 
securea heavy growth of young plants, that 

will produce a large crop the next season. 
Some writers, but few growers, advocate plant- 
ing in August, At that season the weather is 








hot and dry, and the roots of the young plants 
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at that time being’very weak, the shock tnci- 
dent to transplanting is many times greater 
than in the spring; and if the plants live the 
crop of fruit obtained the next year will be 
very small. 

* L need not tell you thatin the after-culture 
of the strawberry, lke other fruits, the better 
care they receive the more satisfactory will be 
the result. Iwill simply say that unless a per- 
son can and will give this fruit the attention it 
requires he had better not begin, for disap- 
pointment and failure are the inevitable results 
of a balf-cared-for strawbérry-bed.” 


ROTATION ESSENTIAL IN HORTICULTURE. 


It is quite as essential that trees and 
shrubs should be allowed to rotate as annual 
farm crops. Weshould,if possible, not renew 
old orchards on the same ground, as isthe gen- 
eralcustom. It is probable that the dying out 
of old apple trees indicates to a degree the 
weakness of the soil for their recuperation. 
Food can be to an extent supplied, but no 
amount of stimulus gives health. It may 
arrest decay fora time. I have observed in one 
of my old orchards a struggle on the part of 
the wild cherry to secure the ground. [If left 
to mature, the apple trees would soon give way 
to a cherry grove. Butternuts are just as 
ambitious in another quarter. It is natural 
rotation. ‘The apple trees were planted 
(or probably ths seed sown) by old Dom 
inie Kirkland, missionary to the Oneidas, 
and it is time they were allowed to dic. 
Strawberries and raspberries in like man- 
ner give little satisfaction without the 
principle of rotation in the fruit garden. 
Natere is very particular in carrying out this 
principle of rotation. Destroy a side hill of 
b'ackberries, and you may expect a patch of 
raspberries, or strawberries. A close watch of 
wild grasses proves the same to be true of 
them. Weeds march over the country in 
platoons—one kind departing before a strange 
successor. In the same way insects are pever 
stationary, but move eastward or westward by 
yearly marches, Precisely the same has been 
true of human races. Nature certainly has 
been very positive in enforcing a rotation of 
plants. Burn abeech forest, and apn oak or 
hemlock grove springs up. We have learned 
to consider this law in farming, but it is quite 
as essential in horticulture. 


CLOVER AS A SHADE TO THE 80OIL, 


Of all grasses permissible in an orchard 
clover is the least objectionable and most 
benefielal, particularly as a shade. An en- 
thusiastic agricultural writer argues that there 
is no other plant of so much value to farmers 
as this. 

**It furnishes the most perfect protection to 
the soil during the flerce dry heats of the sum- 
mer. Beinga constantly deciduous plant, its 
icaves are perpetually falling, and soon form a 
delicate covering for shade, and easily pene- 
trated at all points by the air, which fs the 
great carrier to the worn-out soil of those at- 
mospheric elements that are to enrich it. In 
this way the clover plant not only contributes 
directly to the fertilizing of the soil by giving 
its own substance to it, but it furnishes a pro- 
tective covering to the entire ground, which 
eveourages and stimulates those chemical pro- 
cesses by which the hungry and exhausted soil 
is réecuperated from the vast supplies of nutri- 
ment that are held in the atmosphere. It be 
comes to the farmer the most valuable fer- 
tilizer in the world, as it imparts fertility to the 
entire soil.” 

It should be added, by way of caution, that 
every two or three years it should be plowed 
under and left fora year to rot in the soil: 
otherwise the ground may get too sod-bound, 
which is almost invariably injurious to fruit 
trees. 

SEND THEM TO THE WEST. 


The New York Tribune says that “the streets 
of that city and Philadelphia are crowded with 
lads of from fifteen to twenty years of age, 


atterly without means, cursed with too gen- | 


teel birth and breeding to earn their living as 
mechanics, eager to get into the grooves of 
business life, and frequently with capacity to 
succeed if once placed in them. They are 
taken into business establishments as under 
clerks and usually worked bard and paid 
pitiable salaries. Of course, says The Tribune, 
the obvious remedy is for these lads to avoid 
the cities. There is no need for them all to 
become farmers, though that is our usual pre- 
scription for this evil, But all Western towns 
and many of the inland Eastern villages offer 
h'gher inducements .and .more certain suc- 
cess.” 
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Coffin bone in a contracted foot. 


SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT An Infallible Remedy for all diseases ofthe hoof of the horse; such as Navicu- 


lar, or Coffin-bone Lameness, Hoof-bo 


und, Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Pumice 
soften, make tough, and promote the growth of the hoof. Sold by all Druggists. Price, One Dollar. 


; and to 


Wakes & Tay.or, a Chicago. By sending Gy a eaadoee they will pe their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE. 


Sold in Boston 


WIN & CO., 38 Co! 


¢. GOOD 
"Sold in New York ty JOHN F HENRY, CURRAN & CO, s Callege Place. 





H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbestos Materials. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 


ABB ESTS 
yrady PAINTS, all colors, tor genera 
pare 
aaa: Price-Li 
NTS AND DEALEKs, 
~ CAUTION.—The public are 
similar purposes purporting to outatnd 


ROOFING PAINT, a strictly So “ae ee) 
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1 rior body. 
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$s BOILEB FELTING, Mbcathiog' and Lining Felts, general Roofiug Materials, etc. 


materials are prepared ready for use and can be easily applied by any one. 
instructions, etc. LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 


Send for Descriptive 
TO GENERAL MER- 


y materials for the above or 
V ollt saath tnd adhe of patents. - 


nentog ad, Sel famatnctarer W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 





RUPTURE 


cured by pings ineness of case method. ont Bom ~ 
boek 0 8 of cases before and a feat 
ment. Office 1 Ann Street, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL. 








EVERYTHING . 


GARDEN! 


[ Seeds! Plants! ] 
implements, Fertilizers, etc. 


| a pe vom 175 pages, and containing five beauti- 
ut colored tale, mailed on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalegue, without plates, free to all. 


Ones, 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 








F L 0 WwW ER vss ecdas Flower 


SEEDS, 
VEGETABLE 
SEEDS. 


RMT 
LE SEEDS, 
Priced  Cata 
oe ah over 150 tiustra: 
"mailed free to applicant. 


W.H. SPOONER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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119 S.4th St., Phila., Pa. Circulars free. 
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PAINTS, ROOFING MATERIALS. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


BUY 


MILLER BROS.’ 
CHEMICAL PAINT, 





and save orie-third the cost of | 


painting and get a paint that is 
much handsomer and will tast 
three times as long as any paint in 
the world. 


Is prepared ready for use in White and Black and 
over one hundred a diffe: lors. Is on over ten 

Shousand < of fo} finest buildin, 
a first vat 


Bis ad 
of airictly pure hen Geet pat on. Wa and Linseed 
The Cleveland Chemical Yume has taken the ifrst 








wap ove nos. 
Office 109 Water street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
2@7— Factory 2 and 31 St. Clair street. 
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| rneurs, pone #00 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, giantess ANTIMONY, Ere 


SOPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Free Price 
List of 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINE? 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$90 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine | 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that cap 
be used without injury to the health 
A portable treadlo attachment 
can be had at an additional expense of only 
$6, which can be worked with Pes 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma 
chine can by the use of two; the move 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 




















* Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 


American Institute. 
Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 


it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 


BECKWITH S. M. CO,, 
New York: 862 Broadway. ¢« 
Chicago : 231 Wabash Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS 


wanting a Sewing-Machine to do 
Meavy fork 


ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE NEW 


“Cc. F. No. 2,”’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE WEED SEWING-MACHINE (CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices in the Leading Cities. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send fer <trcular. “ VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
&4 East Tenth St., New York. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF-.LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion th and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 





It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System ; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or “ —tamiang., 

Beit TMBrown sens, 
Lungs er Stomach, Skin er Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 

CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
Chronic heal, Scrofula, Glandular Swell! 
pacing Cough. a capaceees —~ = bs Qe 
Compla: ts Bl ing of th Dyspepsia, 
Complain Doloreux, sve. oust ings. 
Pp 


cers, bine and Hi 
Gout, Brop Opsy, 


Female Reece 
eum, Bronchitis, Consum —— 
Uleers in the Throat, Mou 


or Th 


range of this wi 
Modern Chemistry, and a few days’ use will 
prove to any person using it for either = these forms 
of diserse iis potent power to cure them. 
Bold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
R. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent” Bottle 
WILL CURE Srey ss COMPLAINTS A AND DPaEyENt 
IDEMICS AND GoNragioust DishASHS V m4 
ONE HUNDRED i oR to 
reg MEDICINES OR ‘repr rn x END: 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 3B 
APPLIED EX’ ¥ KEN 
ho bx 





Farmers, and others resid- 
ing in sparse ely-settled districts, where it is difficult to 
secure the & of ysician, RADWAY'S 8 
READY REL ter ‘ ‘invalua le. It can be used ae 
positive assurance of doing good in all cases w 
Buenza D> »mo fort is ex: or if seized with in 
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stim nlant 
Bold by Druggists. 


DR. ere 


REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, ee af vite avons n,n 


2, ulate, 
war's Pils, for pay oure oor all nce oF thet 
Liver, wels, Kidneys, Bladder, — 
Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
ion, Dyspepsia, nme gt Hiltons Fever, = 
mation of the Bowels, 
ments of the Internal Viscera. ueWarranted to ollest a a 
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Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
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Price Fifty Cents. 
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Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
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THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the FINEST QUALITY ot 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


of 1874, out. 
a ry or eS ~ x sale for eel a i hain dealers. 


Salesreom 13 John Street, New York. 


-PRATY’S 








ASTRAL OIL. 
Perfectly Safe. 
CHS. PRATT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1770, 
108 FULTON ST.. NEW YORK. 


DEVOE’S 
|BRILLIANT OIL. 


SAFE BEYOND ALL CHANCE. 
The Finest Illuminator in the World. 








Diploma of Merit awarded.to The Devoe. Man- 
ufacturing Company's Brilliant Oil at the Vienne 
Exposition of 1873. 


The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


PROPRIETORS, 
NEW YORK. 


Bogle & Lyles, 


DEALERS IN 


HEALTHY FOOD, 


oice Binter'’s 


A SPECIALTY. 


ALSO PRESERVES AND JELLIES, AND IMPORT- 
ERS OF THE CELEBRATED B. & L. BRAND OF 


IRISH OAT-MEAL.|: 
87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 
Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 
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DOUBLE ACTING 
LUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 


+ Easthampton, Mass. 
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January 1, 1876. 
Seventh Annual Statement 
OF THE 


NATIONAL) 


Life Insurance Company 
or THE 


UNITED STATES OF ARERICA, 


WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


RECEIPTS. 
ey pao of receipts on re- 


Interest and premiuin oi goid..-=, “$8008 88 


TOTAL RECEIPTS IN 1874........+.. $1,058, $1,058,175 75 78 
_ DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death clatms. 
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Matured endowments and — 
Cash — ‘allowances for surre! 
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: 137/221 8 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS IN 1874... $797,638 85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank ons 
Real entate ve. wii ot 
Oakes estate 
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GROSS ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1875........ $3,580,225 31 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve on policies in 
TE arseteiaete punts $2,044,522 00 
Reserve on policies lapsed and d labie 
Saeaes der and restora‘ 22,319 36 
Present value of premiums py 


1875 fa Lay future years, paid in ad- 
Death cialis reported; bal wot dae, 78908 OB 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, JAN. 1, 1875., $2,155,027 11 027 11 

SURPLUS, BEING SECURITY ADDI- 


TIONAL TO THE RESERVE........ $1.425,198 20 
Serplus; Jan-2; 219. 5.5.5.c000 Seccce $1,425,198 « 
Surplus, Jan. 1, 1874. ooo... ce seen e ee 1.254.403 


INCREASE OF SURPLUS DURING 
THE YEAR. 


$170,794 36 
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CORTRIGHT "& ‘CARPENTER, 
MANAGERS, 
34 Park Row, New York. 
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MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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REQUIRES 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


and should y a If allowed 
Irritation of the Lungs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 
or an tnourable Lung Disease ts often the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONGHIAL TROGHES, 


a direct influence on the parts, give immediate 
peliet? ‘Kor oF “Bronchitis, Asthma, Calar™h, Consum 
Ere aa and Throat Senate used wi 


SINGERS ‘AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


find Troches useful in 
ba A before 
throat 


clearing 
, and 
after amr wuatasl exersion of the vocal ‘ 
OWIN fo te ance te tation and popularlty of 
the aa many Ww less and cheap imita 
“OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 


which have pene by a test of many 
years. Sold ev 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States,and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 

thers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 


























for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-sima: «! CURTIS’ & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. = «| by all Medicine Dealers. 
BROWN’S) Why Will You 
| Suffer? 
HOUS O10 | To all persous suffering 
\from Rheumatism, Neu- 
Talgia, Cramps in tne 
Limbs or Stomach, Bilious 
PANACEA co storms 
Bowels, or Side, we 
|say: The HOUSEHOLD 
‘PANACEA and Fam- 
{thy Liniment is of all 
i AMILY [ious tee eaten? cota. 
\ternal use. It has cured 
ithe above complaints in 
‘thousands of cases. There 
‘is no mistake about it. 
LINMENT, 22: 525 
. 5 ‘gists. 
PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S 
OR WORM LOZENGES. 
CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALB AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 
BROWNS VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 


tions. Sold by all Druggists. 
265 Cents a Box. 














injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
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